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RECOLLECTIONS   AND   SKETCHES  OF 
QUINCY.   MASS. 


As  an  introduction  to  some  tMngs  I  have  to  say 
of  Quincy,  both,  of  a  curious  and  ludricrous  character, 
it  may  be  well  to  preface  them  by  remarking  that 
thirty  years  have  now  elapsed — the  life-time  of  a  gen- 
eration, since  I  removed  from  that  town.  Most  of  the 
men,  who  were  then  in  active,  middle  or  advanced  age, 
have  now  passed  away.  A  race  that  knew  me  not  has 
arisen  to  take  their  places ;  and,  consequently,  some 
things  recorded  in  these  Recollections  and  Sketches 
will  be  new  to  them.  Then  there  was  no  rail  road,  I 
mean  for  passengers  or  cars  carried  by  steam.  There 
was,  however,  the  first  rail  road  ever  built  in  America, 
namely,  one  from  the  granite  ledges  to  the  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  that  material  froni  the  ledge  to  the 


vessels   for  transportation  to  Boston,  New  York,  and 
even  to  New  Orleans.     This  short  road,  traversed  by 
horses,  gave  the  name  to  the  Railroad  Village,  (a  very 
singular  name  now,  when  every  village,  and   almost 
every  house,  has  a  railroad)   in  Milton  and  Quincy. 
"The  Old  Colony  Railroad"  brought  some  people  into 
Quincy,  and  others  have  moved   into  the  place  from 
other  towns,  so  that  with  the  deaths  that  have  taken 
place,  and  the  change  of  population  in  the  time,  but 
few,  comparatively,  are  now  there  who  were  the  active 
population  when  the  writer  went  there,  forty  years  ago ; 
still,  in  these  Recollections  and  Sketches  I  expect  to 
draw  a  portrait  that  will  be  recognized  by  some  now 
living,  and  by  some,  who  were  then  children. 

'•They  will  see  their  own  likeness  in  their  fathers'  faces." 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  retrace  our  former  steps,and 
Virgil  made  his  Hero  say,  "I  have  seen  sorer  troubles 
than  these ;  and,  perhaps,  God  will  grant  an  end  to 
these  also."  .  At  all  events,  Deo  Volento,  I  purpose  to 
give  some  personal  Recollections  of  Men,  Manners  and 
Things  of  this  "large  and  highly  respectable  town ;" 
and,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall  have  some  readers.  So  then, 
I  commence  my  story. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Contents.— Use  of  History — Settlement  of  Quincy,  then 
Braintree — Revs.  John  Codman  and  Daniel  Dow — 
Famous  for  Presidents  —  Birth-place  of  John,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  —  John  Adams  Ditching  — 
Anecdote  of  Adams  and  Judge  Niles — John  Adams 
speech  before  King  George — The  Old  King's  reply — 
John  Adams  in  troublous  times.     The  Political  Pot. 


I  now  come  back  to  Massachusetts,  my  native  State  ; 
left  Woodstock,  Aug.  12th,  1834,  and  was  installed  in 
Quincy,  the  next  week,  Aug  20th.  Revs.  Drs.  Dow, 
of  Thompson,  and  John  Codman,  of  Dorchester,  argu- 
ing two  hours  on  Congregationalism  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  Connecticut,  at  the  Council. 

Some  account  of  this  town  may  interest  those  of  my 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  was  once 
a  part  of  Boston  ;  and,  probably,  will  be  again  at  some 
future  time.  In  1640,  Braintree  was  set  off  as  a  sep- 
arate town.  Braintree  included  Quincy,  what  is  now 
Braintree,  and  Randolph  and  Holbrook.  In  1792, 
Quincy  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town.  It  in- 
cluded what  was  once  called  "Dorchester  Farms," 
Squantum,  Mount  Wallaston,  or  "Merry  Mount;''  and 
is  now  bounded  north  by  Boston,  east  by  Boston  Har- 
bor, south  by  Weymouth  and  Braintree,  and  west  by 
Milton.  It  received  the  name  of  Quincy  in  honor  of 
one  of  its  patriots  who  died  at  sea  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  Revolution,  and  whose  worthy  descendants  still 
own  the  Old  Quincy  estate. 

This  town  has  been  remarkable  for  producing  Pres- 
idents. John  Hancock,  President  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, and  John  Adams  and  his  son,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  were  ail 
natives  of  this  town.  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  there 
was  considerable  aristocracy  in  Quincy,  the  workings 
of  which  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  1639,  only  nine 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston. 

The  following  were  the  ministers  or  pastors  in  suc- 
cession : 


Revs. 

Set. 

Died  or  Dis. 

Age 

Wm.  Thompson, 

1639, 

1668, 

68. 

Henry  Flint, 

1640, 

1668, 

66. 

Moses  Fiske, 

1672, 

1708, 

66. 

Joseph  Marsh, 

1709, 

1726, 

41. 

John  Hancock, 

1726, 

1744, 

42. 

Lemuel  Bryant, 

1745, 

1753. 

00. 

Anthony  Wibird, 

i755» 

1800, 

72. 

Peter  Whitney, 

1800, 

1843, 

73- 

Mr.  Whitney  was  pastor  when  I  went  to  Quincy , 
and  the  next  year,  1835,  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Lunt  was  in- 
stalled as  his  colleague.  The  church  was  Unitarian . 
There  had  been  an  Episcopal  church  in  this  town  for 
many  years  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  from  what  date. 
At  the  time  I  went  there,  the  Universalists  also  had 
a  church. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  give  a  sketch  of  some    of 
the  eminent  men  of  this  town,  as  I  recollect  them. 


JcTl uJl  <Jc^^KAfi 


THE  QUINCY  FAMILY. 

[As  the  town  received  its  name  from  the  Quincy  family,  it  seems  appropriate 
that  this  6hould  be  the  one  first  named.  It  was  suitable  that  the  name  should 
be  given  it,  as  Josiah  Quincy,  jun.  (as  he  has  ever  been  called) ,  was  a  leading 
man ;  and,  from  hia  early  decease,  well  worthy  to  have  such  a  respectable  town 
named  for  him.] 

Edmund  Quincy  was  the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to 
New  England.  He  landed  in  Boston,  Sept.  4,  1G33,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Rev.  John  Cotton.  He  and  William 
Coddington  —  afterward  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  — 
bought  of  the  sachem  Chickalabat  a  tract  of  land  at 
Mount  Wollaston,  afterward  called  Braintree,  now  Quincy. 
Soon  this  acquired  the  name  of  Merry  Mount,  from  the 
revels  of  Morton,  because  of  their  "  setting  up  a  May- 
pole, drinking  and  dancing  about  it,  like  so  many  fairies 
or  furies  rather." 

This  Edmund  Quincy  died  the  next  year,  after  making 
the  purchase  in  1637.  He  left  a  son,  also  named  Ed- 
mund.    He  was  a  magistrate  and  a  quiet  man. 

He  also  left  a  daughter,  named  Judith,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Hull,  who  became  famous  and  rich  by  coin- 
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ing  money  before  King  Charles  II.  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  is 
said,  Hull  gave  the  name  of  "Point  Judith"  to  that 
stormy  point,  after  that  of  his  wife. 

Lieut.-Col.  Edmund  Quincy,  who  was  a  child  when  he 
was  brought  to  New  England,  died  in  1698,  and  left  two 
sons,  Daniel  and  Edmund.  Daniel  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  an  only  son  John,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1708.  He  died  in  1767,  the  day  his  great-grandson 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  born.  Edmund,  the  other  son, 
graduated  in  1699.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court.  He  died  Feb.  23  (O.S.), 
1737. 

Judge  Edmund  Quincy  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and 
Josiah.  Edmund  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1722,  and 
lived  at  Braintree  and  Boston.  Josiah  graduated  in 
1728.  For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  ship-building  in 
Boston.  When  he  was  forty  years  old  he  retired  from 
business,  and  removed  to  Braintree,  where  he  lived  for 
thirty  years  a  country  gentleman.  In  1755,  during  the  old 
French  war,  he  was  sent  to  Penns3Tlvania  as  a  commis- 
sioner. 

Col.  Josiah  Quincy,  had  three  sons,  Edmund,  Samuel, 
and  Josiah.  Edmund  graduated  in  1752,  and  died  at  sea 
in  1768.  The  second  son,  Samuel,  graduated  in  1754. 
Josiah  Quincy  bore  the  name  of  his  father,  and  was  called 
Josiah  Quincy,  jun.  He  was  born  Feb.  23,  1744,  and 
graduated  in  1763.  He  studied  law  with  Oxenbridge 
Thacher.  He  ranked  high  in  his  profession.  He  died 
the  16th  of  March,  1775. 
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M}'  personal  acquaintance  with  the  family  commenced 
with  the  Josiah  Quincy  who  was  born  in  Boston  the  4th  of 
February,  1772.  He  was  not  quite  three  years  old  when 
his  father  went  away  to  die.  In  1793  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Party  politics  ran  high  between  the  Federal- 
ists and  Republicans  during  Mr.  Quincy 's  youth.  Ed- 
mund Quincy,  his  son,  says,  "  Political  lying  was  never 
carried  to  greater  perfection  than  it  was  at  that  time.,, 
In  1800  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  being  twent}7- 
eight  years  old.  This  was  then  considered  so  young  for  a 
man  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress,  that  the  Democrats 
called  "  for  a  cradle  in  which  to  rock  the  baby-candidate 
of  the  Federalists."  He  was  defeated  in  consequence  of 
a  division  among  the  Federalists.  In  1804,  in  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Quincy  showed  his  first  opposition 
to  slavery.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1804. 

His  son  Edmund,  in  the  life  of  Ms  father,  says,  "  The 
moment  when  Mr.  Quincy  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  a  very  critical  one  in  regard  both  to 
the  foreign  and  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  second  term,  and 
had  an  unquestionable  and  unquestioning  majority  in  both 
houses  at  his  beck.  The  Federalists  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority  in  Congress  and  in  the  nation.  They  had  but 
seven  senators,  counting  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  soon 
went  out  from  among  them,  and  barely  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house.  A  majority  even  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  (ten  out  of  seventeen)  were  Demo- 
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crats.  Of  course,  all  that  the  minority  could  do  was  to 
watch  the  administration,  to  expose  its  shortcomings  and 
excesses,  to  resist  mischievous  measures  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  record  a  protest  against  them  when  resistance 
was  in  vain.', 

Mr.  Quincy,  while  in  Congress,  though  the  youngest, 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  then  dying  Federal  party ; 
but  even  when  so  eminent  a  man  as  John  Quincy  Adams 
turned  from  a  Federalist  to  a  Republican,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  Democrats,  Mr.  Quincy  still  held  on  to 
his  Federal  principles. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  about  all  the  New-England  man  who 
maintained  a  long  and  pleasant  correspondence  with  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

The  author  has  the  following  recollections  of  Josiah 
Quincy.  After  retiring  from  Congress,  Mr.  Quincy  did 
good  service  in  the  State  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 
When  dropped  from  the  Senate,  1820,  he  was  sent  to  the 
House,  and  made  Speaker  of  that  body.  From  the 
Speakership  he  became  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Boston,  and  was  on  the  bench  in  the  trial  of  the  famous 
John  N.  Maffit  against  Joseph  T.  Buckingham  for  libel 
upon  Maffiit. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  the  second  mayor  of  Boston,  and  for 
many  years  President  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  no  man  in  either  of  these  positions  has 
exceeded  him  in  energy  and  efficiency  in  managing  either 
the  finances  and  order  of  the  city,  or  the  oldest  university 
in  the  United  States. 
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John  Adams  was  born,  at  the  foot  of  "Perm's  Hill," 
October  19th,  1735. 

This  engraving  represents  the  birth-place  of  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  John  Adams  was 
born  in  the  house  represented  on  the  right,  and  his 
son  in  the  other.  In  the  attic  of  the  latter,  John 
Quincy  Adams  stowed  away  his  valuable  library, 
while  U.  S.  minister  in  Russia.  In  the  rear,  is  a 
meadow  in  which  John  Adams  once  worked.  He  says, 
"when  I  was  a  boy  I  had  to  study  the  Latin  grammar, 
but  it  was  dull  and  I  hated  it.  My  father  was  anx- 
ious to  send  me  to  college  ;  and,  therefore,  I  studied 
grammar  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  and,  going  to 
my  father  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  study,  and  asked 
for  some  other  employment.  It  was  opposing  his 
wishes,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer.  'Well,  John, 
if  Latin  grammar  does  not  suit,  you  may  try  ditching, 
perhaps  that  will.  My  meadow  needs  a  ditch  and  you 
may  put  by  Latin  and  try  that.'  This  seemed  a  de- 
lightful change,  and  to  the  meadow  I  went.  But  I 
soon  found  ditching  harder  than  Latin,  and  the  first 
forenoon  was  the  longest  I  ever  experienced.  That 
day  I  ate  the  bread  of  labor  and  glad  was  I  when 
night  came  on.  That  night  I  made  some  comparison 
between  Latin  grammar  and  ditching,  but  said  not  a 
word  about  it.  I  dug  the  next  forenoon  and  wanted 
to  return  to  Latin  at  dinner,  but  it  was  humiliating  and 
I  could  not  do  it.  At  night  toil  conquered  pride,  and 
I  told  my  father  —  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  my  life 
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—  that  if  he  chose  I  would  go  back  to  Latin  grammar. 
He  was  glad  of  it,  and,  if  I  have  since  gained  any  dis- 
tinction, it  has  been  owing  to  the  two  day's  labor  in  that 
abominable  ditch. " 

His  courtship  and  marriage  with  Miss  Smith,  the 
Parson's  daughter,  of  Weymouth,  presents  another 
anecdote  of  his  youthful  life,  which  has  passed  into 
history,  and  will  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

1  never  saw  John  Adams  but  twice,  and  then  he  was 
an  old  man,  nearly  ninety.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  with  the  words  on  his  lips,  which  50  years  before 
he  had  uttered  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  "Indepen- 
dence forever." 

He  was  not  a  believer  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
and  especially  in  divine  foreordination.  Old  Judge 
Niles,  of  Vermont,  was  a  class-mate  of  John  Adams, 
at  college.  He  used  to  visit  his  brother,  Old  Parson 
Niles,  at  Abington,  (nobody  who  has  lived  in  Abington 
for  the  last  seventy-five  years,  or  will  live  there  till 
the  millenium,  will  ever  see  the  like  of  Parson  Niles) 
and  on  his  journey,  always  called  upon  his  class-mate, 
Adams. 

Adams,  being  liberal  in  his  views,  and  Niles  a 
stiff  old  Calvinist,  (as  they  were  called  in  those  days, 
for,  as  the  Unitarians  now  say,  with  truth,  they 
neither  believe  nor  preach  as  they  once  did)  used  to 
hold  long  arguments  on  these  deep  things,  and  never 
the  one  convinced  the   other.     The   last  visit  Judge 
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Niles  made  to  see  John  Adams,  Mr.  Adams'  legs  were 
very  sore  and  troublesome,  and  he  said,  "  Judge,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  be  resigned  to  this,  as  it  was  fore- 
ordained. 

The  old  Judge,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye,  for 
which  he  was  famed,  replied,  "Well,  not  unless  it  is 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.'' 

Of  course,  I  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  life  of  John 
Adams  in  these  sketches ;  I  may  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  give  one  of  his  speeches.  It  is  Mr.  A's  own 
representation  of  his  meeting  with  King  George,  when 
he  presented  his  credentials  as  the  first  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary from  the  U.  S.  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
and  to  the  King,  from  whom  our  Independence  had 
been  wrenched,  by  an  eight;  year's  war. — Mr.  Adams 
gives  the  following  account  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  — 
"  Here  stood  the  stern  monarch  who  had  expended 
more  than  six-hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
lives  of  two-hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  subjugate  freeman ;  and  by  his  side 
stood  the  man,  who,  in  the  language  of  Jefferson,  was 
the  great  pillar  of  support  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on 
the  floor  of  Congress."  Mr.  Adams  says  :  —  At  one 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  first  of  June,  1785,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  called  at  my  house,  and  went 
with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in  Cleave- 
land  Row,  where  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  received 
and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Frazicr,  his  under-secretary, 
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who  had  been,  as  his  lordship  said,  uninterruptedly  in 
that  office  through  all  the  changes  in  administration 
for  thirty  years.  After  a  short  conversation,  Lord 
Carmarthen  invited  me  to  go  with  him  in  his  coach  to 
court.  When  we  arrived  in  the  ante-chambers,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  introduced  him  and  attended  me, 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to  take  the  com- 
mands of  the  King.  While  I  stood  in  this  place,  where 
it  seems  all  the  ministers  stand  upon  such  occasions, 
always  attended  by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the  room 
was  very  full  of  ministers  of  state,  bishops,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as  well  as  the  next  room, 
which  is  the  King's  bed-chamber.  You  may  well  sup- 
pose, I  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  I  was  relieved,  how- 
ever, from  the  embarrassment  of  it  by  the  Sweedish 
and  Dutch  ministers,  who  came  to  me  and  entertain- 
ed me  with  a  very  agreeable  conversation  the  whole 
time.  Some  other  gentlemen  whom  I  had  seen  before, 
came  to  make  their  compliments  to  me,  until  the 
Marqius  of  Carmarthen  returned  and  desired  me  to  go 
with  him  to  his  majesty.  I  went  with  his  lordship 
through  the  levee  room,  into  the  King's  closet.  The 
door  was  shut,  and  I  was  left  with  his  majesty  and 
Secretary  of  State  alone.  I  made  three  reverences; 
one  at  the  door,  another  about  half  way,  and  another 
before  the  presence,  according  to  the  usage  estab- 
lished at  this  and  all  the  northern  courts  of  Europe, 
and  then  I  addressed  myself  to  his  majesty  in  the 
following  words : 
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*  'Sire,  the  United  States  have  appointed  me  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  your  majesty,  and  have  directed 
me  to  deliver  to  your  majesty   this  letter,  which   con- 
tains the  evidence  of  it.      It  is  in  obedience   to   their 
express  commands   that   I  have  the  honor  to   assure 
your  majesty  of  their  unanimous   disposition    and    de- 
sire  to  cultivate    the  most   friendly  and  liberal  inter- 
course between  your  majesty's  subjects  and  their  citi- 
zens,  and   of  their    best  wishes    for  your   majesty's 
health   and   happiness,   and  for  that  of  your  family. 
The  appointment  of  a  minister  from  the  United  States 
to  your  majesty's  court  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  England   and  America.      I  think  myself  more 
fortunate  than  all  my  fellow-citizens  in  having  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in  your  ma- 
jesty's royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic  character;  and  I 
shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  men,  if  I  can  be  in- 
strumental in   reccomending  my  country   more  and 
more  to  your  majesty's  royal  benevolence,   and  of  re- 
storing an  entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection;  or, 
in  better  words,  the  old  good  nature,  and  the  good  old 
humor,  between    people,  who,  though    separated  by 
an  ocean  (and  under  different  governments)    have  the 
same  language,  a  similar  religion,  a  kindred  blood.     I 
beg  your  majesty's   permission  to  add,   that  although 
I  have  sometimes  before  been   instructed  by  my   coun- 
try, it  was  never  in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so  agree- 
able to  myself."       The  King  listened  to  every  word  I 
said,  with  dignity  it  is  true,   but  with    apparent  emo- 
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tion.  Whether  it  was  my  visible   agitation,  (for  I  felt 
more  than  I  could  express,)  that  touched  him,  I   can- 
not say;  but  he  was  much  affected,  and   answered    me 
with  more  tremor  than  I  had   spoken  with,  and   said 
"Sir;  The  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so   extra- 
ordinary, the  language  you  have  now  held  is  so  extreme 
ly  proper,  and   the   feelings   you   have  discovered  so 
justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I   not  only  receive 
with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  glad  the  choice  has  fall- 
en upon  you  to  be  their  minister.      I  wish  you,  sir,  to 
believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood   in  America 
that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what 
I  thought  myself  indispensably  bound  to  do,  by  the  du- 
ty which  I  owed  my  people.  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I 
was  the  last  to  conform  to  the  separation  :  but  the  sep- 
aration having  become  inevitable,   I  have  always  said, 
as  I  now  say,  that  I  would  be   the   first  to   meet  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  pow- 
er. The  moment  I  see  such  sentiments  and  language 
as  yours   prevail,  and  a   disposition  to   give  this  coun- 
try the  preference,  that   moment  I   shall  say,  let  the 
circumstances  of  language,   religion  and  blood,   have 
their  natural   full  effect.     I  dare   not  say   that   these 
were  the  King's  precise  words,  and  it  is  even   possible 
that  I  may  have,   in  some  particulars,  mistaken   his 
meaning  ;  for,  although  his  pronunciation  is  as  distinct 
as  I  ever  heard,  he  hesitated  sometimes  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  period.     He  was  indeed  much  affect- 
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ed,  and  I  was  not  less  so;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  be 
certain  that  I  was  so  attentive,  heard  so  clearly  and  un- 
derstood so  perfectly,  as  to  be  confident  of  all  his  words 
or  sense.  This,  I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his  ma- 
jesty's meaning,  as  I  then  understood  it,  and  his  own 
words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  reccollect  them.  The  King 
then  asked  me  whether  I  came  last  from  France;  and 
upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  put  on  an  air 
of  familiarity,  and,  smiling,  or  rather  laughing,  said, 
"There  is  an  opinion  among  some  people  that  you 
are  not  the  most  attached  of  all  your  countrymen 
to  the  manners  of  France."  I  was  surprised  at  this,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  an  indiscretion  and  a  descent  from 
his  dignity.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but,  determin- 
ed not  to  deny  the  truth  on  the  one  hand,  nor  lead  him 
to  infer  from  it  any  attachment  to  England  on  the  oth- 
er, I  threw  off  as  much  gravity  as  I  could,  and  assum- 
ed as  much  gaiety,  and  one  of  decision,  as  far  as  was 
decent,  and  said,  That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken; 
I  must  avow  to  your  majesty,  I  have  no  attachment, 
but  to  my  own  country.  The  King  replied  as  quick 
as  lightning,  "  An  honest  man  will  never  have  any 
other."  The  King  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  being  between  them,  I  did  not 
hear,  and  then  turned  round  and  bowed  to  me,  as 
is  customary  with  all  kings  and  princes  when  they  give 
the  signal  to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepping  backwards 
as  is  the  etiquette;  and,  making  my  last  reverence 
at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  I  went  to  my  carriage." 
John    Adams  lived    in  troublous  times.      He  was 
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a  true  patriot,  and  served  his  country  in  many  im- 
portant offices  with  great  fidelity.  He  was  a  Fed- 
eralist of  the  first  water,  and  it  is  reported  that  when 
his  son  J.  Q.  Adams  had  somewhat  departed  from  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  party,  his  father  relished  it  so 
little,  that,  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his  son 
was  chosen  President  of  the  U.  S.,  John  Adams  replied 
"That  is  no  pleasure  to  me." 

Political  lying  was  never  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion, and  party  spirit  was  never  more  rampant  than  in 
the  days  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
political  pot  boiled  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected 
President,  but  it  was  ten  fold  hotter  in  the  rage  be- 
tween the  Federalists  and  Republicans  of  those  days. 

People  talk  about  ministers  preaching  politics  in  our 
day;  but  such  preaching  as  we  have  heard  upon  this 
subject  for  the  past  forty  years  would  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  old  Federal  ministers  of  those  days. 
Compared  with  that,  delivered  with  the  head  and  heart 
on  fire,  to  what  we  have  since  heard,  "much  as  it  has 
been  talked  of,  has  been  like  a  dose  of  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup" 

"There  were  giants  in  those  days"  among  the  clergy, 
and  they  wielded  their  political  battle-axes  with  the 
strength  and  power  of  Sons  of  Anak,  and  made  the 
hair  on  the  heads  of  their  parishioners  stand  on  end, 
especially,  if  any  of  them  happened  to  be  Republicans 
for  the  clergy  were  all  Federalists. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Contents.— John  Quincy  Adams— His  Mother— Parson 
Smith,  of  Weymouth-He  goes  abroad  with  his  father 
— His  Economy — Punctuality — Love  of  Education — 
Morality — Temperance — Reverence  for  the  Bible — 
Filial  Affection — A  Walker — Regard  for  the  Sabbath 
— His  Poetic  Talent — A  Man  of  Prayer — Of  Strong 
Feelings. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  but  two  years  after  the 
man  of  whom  I  am  to  write,  never  uttered  a  grander 
or  more  sublime  truth  than  when  he  said,  "Great  men 
have  had  great  mothers.  What  France  needs  most  is 
mothers." 

No  man,  in  any  measure  acquainted  with  John  Quin- 
cy Adams,  can  deny  that  he  was  great.  To  whom, 
under  God,  did  he  owe  that  greatness  ?  Not  so  much 
to  John  Adams,  his  father,  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  Abigal  Smith,  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  a  country  clergyman,  his  mother. 

If  a  man  have  a  "  grandmother  Lois,  and  a  mother 
Eunice,  "  in  whom  dwelt  the  unfeigned  faith  of  the 
gospel,  it  may  make  but  little  difference,  as  was  the 
cause  with  young  Timothy,  "though  his  father  were  a 
Greek." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
was  an  eccentric  but  good  man;  and  neither  he  nor 
his  parishioners  approved  of  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  John  Adams,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  above 
all,  himself  a  Lawyer — which  profession  the  earlier  set- 
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tiers  of  New  England  considered  quite  unnecessary; 
while  they  approved  of  the  marriage  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  with  Mr.  Cranch,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

When  Mary  was  married,  the  father  preached  a 
wedding  sermon  from  the  text,  "  Mary  hath  chosen 
the  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
her."  When  Abigal  was  to  be  married,  her  father 
told  her,  she  might  select  her  own  text,  and  he  would 
preach  her  a  wedding  sermon.  She  selected,  "John 
came  neither  eating,  nor  drinking,  and  they  said  he 
had  a  devil."  This  was  merely  a  specimen  of  her 
youthful  independence. 

It  is  true,  female  education  at  that  day  was  not 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time  ;  and  yet  in  some  respects, 
it  was  more  substantial.  With  the  writings  of  Milton, 
Dryden,  Shakespeare,  Addison,  Tillotson,  Butler, 
Locke,  Young,  and  the  whole  class  of  writers  of  that 
golden  age  of  English  literature,  Miss  Smith,  after- 
wards the  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  well 
acquainted.  The  letters  of  this  remarkable  woman 
to  her  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  have  been  published 
by  her  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  are  well 
Worthy  the  perusal  of  all  mothers  and  all  sons.  They, 
undoubtedly,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  making  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  man  he  was.  They  abound  with 
sentiments  like  the  following,  written  to  him  when  at 
Paris: — "  My  anxieties  have  been,  and  still  are  great, 
lest  the  numerous  temptations  and  snares  to  vice  should 
vitiate  your  early  habits  of  virtue,   and  destroy  those 
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principles  which  you  are  now  capable  of  reasoning  up- 
on, and  discerning  the  utility  of,  as  the  only  rational 
source  of  happiness  here,  or  foundation  of  felicity  here- 
after. Placed,  as  we,  are  in  a  transitory  scene  of  pro- 
bation, drawing  nigher  and  still  nigher,  day  by  day,  to 
that  important  crisis,  which  must  introduce  us  into  a 
new  system  of  things,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  our  prin- 
cipal concern  to  become  qualified  for  our  expected  dig- 
nity." 

Thus  made  acquainted  with  the  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  prophet,  educated  in  the  family  of  a  prophet, 
rooted  and  grounded  in  christian  principle,  you  are  now 
prepared  to  be  introduced  to  her  son,  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams. He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Braintree,  in  the 
part  now  called  Quincy,  July  11th,  1767.  The  house 
in  which  he  was  born  is  still  standing.  It  is  about  nine 
miles  from  Boston,  on  a  plat  of  level  land  at  the  foot  of 
Penn's  Hill,"  so  called,  about  a  mile  from  the  old 
mansion  afterwards  built  by  John  Adams  ;  then  occu- 
pied by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  now  owned  by  his 
son,  Charles  F.  Adams. 

The  house  of  his  birth  is  two  stories  in  front  and 
one  story  back,  and  sits  half  side-wise  to  the  street,  as 
the  old  Pilgrims  often  located  their  dwellings,  as  has 
been  already  seen  in  the  Plate.  One  may  have  some 
idea  of  this  Puritanic  taste,  if  lie  has  ever  visited 
the  "old  Pilgrim  city,  of  Boston,  which  is  conspicuous 
in  sharp  angles,  narrow,  crooked  streets,  zigzag  lanes, 
crossings  and  turnings. 

I  have  been  in  every   room  of  that  old   house    in 
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which  John  Quincy  Adams  first  breathed  the  vital  air. 
Here,  one  of  the  best  of  mothers  watched  over  the 
childhood  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men .  Here  he 
attended  the  village  school,  and  learned  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education.  Here,  according  to  his  own  de- 
scription, the  Dame  who  first  taught  him  to  spell,  flat- 
tered him  with  the  idea  that  he  would  one  day  become 
a  scholar.  Here  he  looked  on  nature  with  a  lover's  eye 
and,  in  after  years  wrote  from  Europe,  "  Penn's  Hill 
and  Braintree  North  Common  Rocks  never  looked  and 
never  felt  to  me  like  any  other  rocks." 

Standing  on  this  hill,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
heard  the  cannon  booming  from  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  saw  the  smoke  and  flames  of  burning  Charles- 
town,  and  watched  the  shells  and  rockets  during  the 
seige  of  Boston. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  went  to  Europe  with 
his  Father,  and  studied  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  of  Am- 
sterdam, at  the  University  at  Leyden,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  at  Stockholm.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  the  junior  class  of  Harvard  University.  He 
became  an  active  member  of  all  the  literary  socie- 
ties in  college  ;  and  though  he  entered  late,  took  the 
second  part  at  graduation.  His  habits  of  punctuality 
and  industry  then,  were  what  they  were  sixty  years 
afterwards,  when  a  member  of  the  house  of  Represen- 
tatives remarked,  it  was  time  to  call  the  House  to  or- 
der, and  another  replied:  uNo,  Mr.  Adams  is  not  in  his 
seat."  The  clock  was  actually  three  minutes  too  fast, 
and  before  these  three  minutes  elapsed  Mr.  A.  was  in 
his  seat. 
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In  summing  up  Mr.  A's  private  character  it  may  be 
remarked ; 

1.  He  was  economical  of  time.  He  said  "I  feel  noth- 
ing like  ennui.  Time  is  too  short  for  me,  rather  than 
too  long.  If  the  day  were  forty-eight  hours  long  in- 
stead of  twenty-four,  I  could  employ  them  all,  if  I  had 
but  eyes  and  ears  to  read  and  write."  While  at  St. 
Petersburg  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  great  loss  of 
his  time,  from  the  civilities  and  visits  of  his  friends 
and  associates.  "1  have  been  engaged,"  he  wrote,  "the 
whole  forenoon,  and  though  I  rise  at  six  o'clock,  I  am 
sometimes  unable  to  write  only  a  part  of  a  private  let- 
ter in  the  course  of  the  day."  Franklin  became 
what  he  was  by  industry ;  Mr.  Adams  became  what  he 
was  by  economizing  time. 

There  is  not  a  young  man  who  cannot  imitate  him 
in  this  respect. 

To  redeem  time,  he  rose  early,  I  have  met  him 
when  riding  out  on  horseback  myself,  more  than  two 
miles  from  his  home,  on  his  return  from  his  morning 
walk,  and  this  was  before  sunrise.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  added,  he  retired  early,  when  practicable. 

2.  Mr.  Adams  was  remarkable  for  punctuality.  He 
was  never  known  to  be  late.  One  instance  has  al- 
ready been  given  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  al- 
ways attended  to  a  previous  appointment,  whatever 
were  the  intervening  circumstances.  He  had  appoint- 
ed an  evening  to  see  a  young  man  of  his  native  town, 
and  myself,  relative  to  the  young  man's  application 
to  be  admitted  to  the  "West  Point  Military  Academy. 
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The  old  servant,  said  to  us,  "I  think  Mr.  A.  cannot  see 
you  to-night."  ''Will  you  tell  him  we  are  here,"  said  I 
Mr.  Adams  immediately  left  his  company — some 
members  of  Congress,  from  a  distance — and  spent 
half  an  hour  with  the  young  man.  What  young  man 
cannot  imitate  Mr.  A.  in  punctuality. 

3.  Mr.  Adams  encouraged  education.  He  visited 
the  public  schools.  He  visited  my  own  school  and  ex- 
amined a  class  in  the  Greek  Reader,  when  he  was 
seventy-six  years  old,  and  wore  no  glasses  ;  while  on 
either  hand  of  him  sat  a  clergyman,  more  than  twen- 
ty years  his  junior,  with  glasses  on.  In  the  interview 
with  Mr  Wood,  the  young  man  alluded  to,  Mr.  A. 
inspired  him  with  an  interest  in,  and  a  love  of  study 
which  he  never  lost;  and,  when  I  saw  him,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  West  Point,  some  years  since,  he  referred 
to  that  evening's  conversation  with  Mr.  A.  as  the  main- 
spring of  his  eminence  or  success  in  life. 

4.  Mr.  Adams'  morality  was  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion. There  have  been  comparatively  few  men,  who 
have  been  public  men,  that  have  so  strictly  observed 
all  the  laws  and  rules  of  society  as  he  did.  What  an 
example,  coming  from  one  who  had  filled  the  high- 
est office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, — the  nation — the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  world  ! 

He  was  a  faithful  husband,  a  kind  father,  an  exem- 
plary magistrate,  and  a  friend  of  every  young  man 
and  young  woman.  What  a  vast  difference  between 
him,  in  these  respects,  and  multitudes  of  the  smaller 
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politicians  of  our  clay !      Who  will  follow  his  exam- 
ple in  these  matters  ? 

5.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  temperate  man.  I  have  heard 
him  give  a  noble  lecture  on  temperance.  He  did 
not  wholly  dispense  with  the  use  of  wine  ;  but  his  ad- 
dress was  most  interesting.  He,  of  course,  did  not 
come  fully  up  to  the  ultra  temperance  measures  of  to- 
day. 

6.  Mr.  Abatis'  reverence  for  the  Bible  was  striking. 
He  was  a  great  reader  of  this  sacred  book.      While 
studying  the  various  languages  of  the  world,  and  the 
most  abtruse  sciences  —  while  preparing  and  deliver- 
ing lectures  on  belles  letters,  in   Harvard  University 
— when  retired  in  the  family  circle,  where  restraint  is 
thrown  off,  and  the  man  appears  in  his  true  character 
— while  in  the  whirl  of  political  excitement  and  filling 
high  posts  of  trust  —  in  each   and  all  of  these  con- 
ditions he  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible.      Four 
or  five  chapters  every  day,  he  read.     In  a  letter  to  his 
son,    as  early  as  1811,  he  says  : — hi  I  have  many  years 
made  it  a  practice  to  read  through  the  Bible  once   a 
year.      My  custom  is  to  read  four  or  five  chapters  ev- 
ery morning  after  rising  from  my  bed.     It  employs  an 
hour  of  my  time,    and  seems  to  me  the  most  suitable 
way  of  beginning  the  day.      In  what  light  soever  we 
regard  the  Bible,  whether  with  reference  to  revelation? 
to  history,  or  to  morality,  it  is  an  invaluable  and  inex- 
haustable  mine  of  knowledge  and  virtue." 

What  a  lesson  to  those  whom  "a  little  learning  has 
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made  mad,"  and  whom  a  slight  political  elevation  has 
so  far  turned  their  heads,  that  they  despise  the  Bible  ! 
To  such  we  would  say,  go  learn  a  lesson  from  the  ex- 
ample of  one  who  excelled  you  in  learning  and  hon- 
ors, "as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness  I"  Indeed,  so 
familiar  was  he  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  so  well 
did  he  understand  their  power  and  application  to  the 
affairs  of  life,  that  he  often  clinched  his  own  opinions 
in  his  private  conversation  and  in  public  addresses 
with  some  appropriate  passage  from  the  Bible. 

7,  Mr.  Adams'  filial  affection  vjas  strong, especially  to- 
wards Ms  mother.  In  this,  he  was  a  pattern  worthy  of 
imitation.  Upon  her  death,  Mr.  A.  said : — "This  is  one 
of  the  severest  afflictions  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable.  The  silver  cord  is  broken — the  tenderest  of 
natural  ties  is  dissolved — life  is  no  longer  to  me  what 
it  was.  My  home  is  no  longer  the  abode  of  my  moth- 
er. While  she  lived,  whenever  I  returned  to  the  pa- 
rental roof  I  felt  the  joys  and  charms  of  childhood 
returned  to  make  me  happy.  All  was  kindness  and 
affection.  At  once  silent  and  active,  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  orbs  of  heaven,  one  of  the  links  which 
connects  me  with  former  ages  is  no  more." 

How  many  hearts  can  respond  to  this  language  ? 
It  reminds  us  of  the  pious  and  subdued  Poet's  appeal 
— "My  mother,  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead," 

&c. 

8.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  great  Walker.  He  never  rode 
to  church,  though  his  family  always  did.      He  used  to 
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walk,  when  seventy-five  years  old,  from  his  residence 
in  Quincy  into  Boston,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  when 
he  had  horses  and  carriages  enough  in  his  stable. 
He  used  to  say,  he  "  noticed  that  those  had  the  best 
legs  who  used  them  the  most.  "  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  them,  if  some  younger  people,  of  both 
sexes,  would  walk  more  and  ride  less  ? 

I  might  expatiate  largely  on  Mr.  A's  private  habits, 
and  show  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  manifested  in 
them;  but  will  content  myself  with  this  one — his 
habit  of  walking. 

We  have  seen  him  walking  home  before  sunrise,  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  his  house. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  exercises  that  can 
be  practised.  It  brings  into  action  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body  and  strengthens  them.  For  many  years,  the 
writer  has  largely  practised  walking,  as  he  believes, 
greatly  to  his  benefit.  The  old  adage  is  true, — "those 
have  the  best  le^s  who  use  them  most" — but  the  ben- 
efit  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  for  the 
whole  body  is  invigorated. 

Some  suppose  riding  on  horseback  is  a  more  health- 
ful exercise.  But,  they  are  mistaken.  There  may 
be  cases  where  the  person  is  too  debilitated  to  walk 
far;  or  where  the  lungs  are  diseased,  in  which  gentle 
exercise  on  horse-back  may  do  good  ;  but,  in  all  cas- 
es, where  there  is  strength  enough  to  walk  any  dis- 
tance, the  exercise  had  better  be  taken  upon  the  feet. 
This  statement  is  made  from  long  experience. 
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When  the  writer  was  about  twenty  years  old,  he 
taught  a  public  school  in  the  town  of  Dighton;  and,  as 
the  custom  then  was,  he  "  boarded  round.  "  He  was 
feeble,  dyspeptic,  liver  torpid,  eyes  bad ;  and  on  the 
whole,  not  fit  for  anything.  Rev.  Mr.  Gushe,  the  old 
minister,  (he  looked  old  to  a  young  person,  then  being 
about  three  score)  said  to  the  debilitated  young  man, 
"I  advise  you  to  walk,  you  will  find  it  a  healthy  ex- 
ercise. I  have  practised  taking  long  walks  for  many 
years,  and  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  me."  Mr. 
Gushe  continued  to  walk  till  he  was  over  ninety  years 
of  a^e. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Richard  H.  Dana  re- 
moved from  "Dana  Hill,"  in  Cambridge,  into  Boston, 
that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  walk,  be- 
ing more  sheltered  in  winter,  and  having  better  side- 
walks, in  the  latter,  than  in  the  first  named  city. 
Yesterday,  the  writer  met  him  in  his  walk,  and  said  to 
him  "Mr.  Dana,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  I  spent 
a  night  at  your  house,  and  I  have  not  spoken  to  you 
since.  I  see  you  still  walk.  Are  you  in  good  health  ?" 
"  Yes,"  he  replied:  "  my  health  is  good,  though  I  am 
not  so  strong  as  I  once  was." 

What  is  your  age?  "I  am  nearly  eighty-six — shall 
be,  in  less  than  a  month." 

Do  you  walk  every  day  ? 

"Nearly  every  day,  unless  the  weather  is  very  se- 
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Have  you  continued  thus  to  walk  ever  since  you 
moved  into  Boston  ? 

"O  yes,  and  for  many  years  previous." 

The  writer  knows  another  gentleman,  who  has  re- 
sided in  Dorchester,  and  who  has  walked  into,  and  out 
of  Boston,  to  State  street,  for  forty  years,  daily,  being 
connected  with  an  Insurance  company.  Now,  as  a 
"Guardian  of  health,"  we  say  to  every  one,  especially, 
to  every  invalid,  walk.  If  you  can  walk  but  five  rods  at 
first,  begin  ;  and  prolong  the  walk  as  you  gain  strength. 
You  will  become  more  healthy,  and  live  longer  by 
adopting  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Adams  thus  lived  more  than  four  score  years, 
and  continued  his  activity  as  long  as  he  lived.  Most 
old  men  have  been  like  him  great  walkers.  Bead 
Milton's  Epitaph  on  the  death  of  old  "  Hobson,  the 
University-carrier,"  or,  that  of  old  Parr,  at  the  Palace  : 
like  him,  many  die  when  just  beginning  to  live  tmj  : 
i.  e.  living  easy  kills  them  quickly  : — 

"Here  lies  old  Hobson  ;  Death  hath  broke  his  girt, 
And  here,  alas  !  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt ; 
Time's  such  a  shifter,  that  if  truth  were  known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down  ; 
And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevailed, 
Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  failed. 
Here  lieth  one  who  did  most  truly  prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move. 
Time  numbers  motion  ;  yet,  without  a  crime 
Gains't  old  truth,  motion  numbered  out  his  time. 
Rest,  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death, 
And  too  much  breathing,  put  him  out  of  breath." 
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This  is  the  case  of  multitudes,  having  retired  from 
active  life,  and  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  fatten,  they 
soon  die. 

9.  Mr.  Adams  had  much  poetic  talent.  He  wrote 
several  hymns,  which  are  sung  in  public  worship.  He 
had  a  wonderful  tact  in  writing  poetry  upon  the  spur 
of  the  occasion.  Near  the  close  of  his  eventful  life, 
when  he  had  been  to  Cincinnati  to  give  his  memorable 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  As- 
tronomical Observatory,  on  his  return  from  that  city 
to  Pittsburgh,  he  was  accommpanied  in  a  steamboat  by 
a  young  lady  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following 
beautiful  piece  of  poetry  was  presented  to  her  by 
Mr*.  Adams,  on  the  passage  : 

"If  in  life's  dull  and  toilsome  way, 

The  pilgrim  chance  to  meet, 
On  some  rare,  bright,  auspicious  day, 

A  jewel  at  his  feet ; 
The  memory  of  that  gem  shall  give 

A  balsam  to  the  heart ; 
And,  while  hereafter  he  shall  live, 

Unnumbered  joys  impart. 
That  pilgrim's  fortune  now  is  mine — 

And  this  the  day  of  joy  ; 
I  see  the  precious  jewel  shine- 
Pure  gold  without  alloy ; 
And  memory  brooding  o'er  the  past, 

Shall  ever  bless  the  day, 
When  fortune,  in  her  kindness,  cast 

The  jewel  in  my  way." 

The  above,  and  the  Poem  on  the  "  Wants  of  Man," 
were  both  written  by  Mr.  Adams  for  young  ladies  of 
Pennsylvania.   I  give  the  first  verse  of  the  latter  here, 
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and  will  give  another  under  the  religious  head  of  Mr. 
Adams'  character: 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long 
'Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so — 

But  'tis  so  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 

Would  muster  many  a  score; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I  still  should  wish  for  more." 

10.  Mr.  Adams  kept  the  sabbafh.  He  attended  pub- 
lic worship,  not  half,  but  all  day.  He  did  not,  like 
many  political  men  and  others,  too,  go  to  church  half 
a  day,  and  spend  the  other  half  in  secular  business. 
He  was  a  noble  example  to  others  in  his  attendance 
upon  God's  house. 

When  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Holland,  he  joined  a 
society  of  men  of  learning,  which  met  once  a  week  for 
mutual  improvement.  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the 
youngest  members.  His  polished  manners,  well-culti- 
vated and  well-stored  intellect,  and  his  ready  conver- 
sational powers,  soon  endeared  him  very  much  to  his 
colleagues.  He  both  gave  and  received  enjoyment, 
and  was  always  present,  and  punctually  so. 

On  one  occasion,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  a 
Sabbath  evening.  Mr  Adams  was  not  there.  It 
was  appointed  on  the  next  Sabbath  evening.  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  there.  The  members  noticed  and  re- 
gretted his  absence.  They  met  again  on  the  third 
Sabbath  evening.  Mr.  Adams'  chair  was  still  vacant. 
Many   were  surprised  that  he,  who  was  formerly  so 
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constant  and  punctual,  should  so  suddenly  disappear. 
How  did  it  happen  ?  Press  of  business,  it  was  sup- 
posed. At  last  the  meetings  were  returned  to  a  week- 
day evening,  and,  lo !  there  was  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
place,  punctual  to  the  moment,  brilliant  and  pleasant 
as  ever. 

The  members  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  expressed 
their  regret  that  press  of  business,  or  the  duties  of  his 
office,  had  so  long  deprived  them  of  his  company. 
But  he  did  not  let  that  go  as  the  reason.  "  Not  busi- 
ness engagements  hindered  me,"  he  replied  ;  "  you 
met  on  the  Lord's  day.  That  is  a  day  devoted  to 
religion  by  me." 

Noble  declaration !  well  worthy  of  the  son  of  a 
mother  Eunice  and  a  grandmother  Lois !  He  then 
told  his  companions,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  New 
England,  where  the  Sabbath  was  kept  as  holy  time, 
and  under  the  instruction  of  a  mother,  who  was  not  of 
Puritan  descent  only,  but  also  the  daughter  of  one 
minister  and  nearly  related  to  another.  He  had  al- 
ways kept  the  day  ;  and  from  all  that  he  had  felt  and 
seen,  he  was  convinced  of  the  unspeakable  advantages 
arising  from  a  due  observance  of  it.  Let  every  young 
man  maintain  the  religious  views  in  which  he  has  been 
educated,  and  few  among  us  will  make  shipwreck  of 
their  religion. 

11.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  prayer.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  ;  he  maintained  secret  devotion  :  and 
it  has  already  been  said,  he  was  a  constant  attendant 
in  the  sanctuary. 
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In  the  poem,  already  alluded  to,  the  last  two  verses 
are  as  follows:  and  if  we  all  have  what  he  asks  in 
them,  it  will  be  well  with  us  forever: 

"  These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man  ; 

I  cannot  want  them  long ; 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span, 

And  earthly  bliss  a  song. 
My  last  great  want,  absorbing  all, 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod, 
And  summoned  to  my  final  call, 

The  mercy  of  my  God." 

"And  oh  !  while  circles  in  my  veins 

Of  life  the  purple  stream, 
And  yet  a  fragment  small  remains 

Of  nature's  transient  dream, 
My  soul,  in  humble  hope  unscared, 

Forget  not  thou  to  pray 
That  this,  thy  want  may  be  prepared 

To  meet  the  Judgment  Day." 

12.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
prejudices.  Theodore  Parker,  in  writing  of  him  said, 
u  he  counted  every  political  opponent  his  personal 
enemy,  and  trampled  upon  him  with  an  iron  heel,  and 
never  forgave  him".  This  language  was  too  strong.  It 
was  not  true  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  his  feelings 
were  very  strong,  and  he  sometimes  allowed  them  to 
run  to  excess,  as  in  the  case  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when 
he  was  chosen  President.  But  we  know  better 
things  of  Mr.  Adams  personally. 

13.  Mr.  Adams9  memory  was  so  tenacious  that  he 
was  never  known  to  be  mistaken  upon  a  matter  of  fact. 
He  was  the  most  accurate  man  in  this  country.     The 
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following  from   recollections    of    an    old    stager,   in 
Harper,  is  in  point  upon  extemporaneous  efforts  : 

"  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
orators  of  his  time,  and  a  man  of  large  scholarly  attain- 
ments, who  had  as  much  of  that  mystical  quality  called 
genius  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  Congress,  was 
full  of  affectation  in  this  regard.  He  spoke  readily 
without  preparation,  his  ideas  following  each  other 
consecutively  and  with  uncommon  force  ;  but  he  never 
trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  when  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  studying  up  the  subject  and 
arranging  his  thoughts  in  advance.  He  had  a  habit 
of  absenting  himself  from  the  Capitol  for  days  at  a 
time,  every  hour  of  which  he  devoted  to  reading  and 
study,  his  acquaintances  generally  supposing  him  to 
be  engaged  in  a  debauch.  After  getting  thoroughly 
crammed  and  armed  at  every  point,  he  would  come 
into  the  House,  looking  exhausted  and  haggard,  giving 
color  to  the  notion  that  he  had  been  on  a  frolic,  and 
watching  his  opportunity,  would  pour  forth  the  fruit 
of  his  study  in  a  strain  of  off-hand,  striking  eloquence 
that  hardly  ever  failed  to  astonish  his  hearers.  And 
the  remark  was  often  heard,  c  What  a  brilliant  man ! 
What  could  he  not  accomplish  if  he  was  industrious 
and  regular  in  his  habits ! '  " 

Mr.  Preston,  for  some  time  Mr.  Calhoun's  colleague 
in  the  Senate,  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a 
very  popular  orator.  He  never  spoke  without  com- 
manding the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  few  men  in 
Congress,  had  a  higher  reputation  lor  extemporaneous 
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eloquence.  But  he  never  spoke  without  the  most 
ample  and  careful  preparation.  Soon  after  he  retired 
from  Congress,  he  was  chosen  President  of  a  college  in 
South  Carolina.  In  an  address  to  the  students,  he 
said  he  knew  of  no  such  thing  as  genius  or  natural 
inspiration.  Whatever  of  a  reputation  he  had  acquired 
was  by  dint  of  constant,  untiring  labor.  He  had  trusted 
to  study  and  hard  work  solely.  He  never  spoke  in 
Congress  or  at  a  popular  assemblage  without  arranging 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  even  premeditating  his  sen- 
tences and  the  precise  collocation  of  his  words.  And 
he  assured  his  hearers  that  the  only  road  to  public 
distinction  lay  through  the  field  of  study  and  research. 

Mr.  Webster  was  so  thoroughly  instructed  upon  all 
subjects  which  came  up  for  discussion  in  Congress, 
that  he  was  equal  to  almost  any  occasion,  and  rarely 
needed  any  special  preparation.  And  yet  he  was  not 
above  the  weakness  of  concealing  his  studies,  and  the 
sources  whence  he  drew  his  inspiration.  No  man 
better  understood  the  weight  and  value  of  language 
than  Mr.  Webster,  and  what  he  said  was  always 
marked  by  precision  and  perspicuity;  but  when  coping 
with  a  formidable  antagonist,  he  omitted  no  means  that 
promised  to  aid  him  in  the  contest.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  master  production  of  his  life,  his 
celebrated  reply  to  Hayne,  as  a  sort  of  casual  effort, 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  much  previ- 
ous consideration. 

Probably  the  two  men  in  public  life  who  could  most 
safely  trust  to  their  own  resources  and   acquirements, 
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under  all  circumstances,  were  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Calhoun.  The  endowments  of  Mr.  Calhoun  were  of  a 
higher  order,  and  his  creative  power  was  superior  to 
that  of  Mr.  Adams  ;  but  the  "  old  man  eloquent,"  as 
he  was  called,  had  a  memory  so  tenacious,  and  his 
knowledge  was  so  extensive  and  exact,  that  he  never 
seemed  to  need  any  special  preparation.  He  was  the 
most  laborious  and  methodical  man  in  Congress,  and, 
probably,  in  the  country.  He  kept  a  voluminous  diary, 
in  which  every  event,  incident,  or  circumstance  of 
the  day  was  carefully  noted  down  ;  and  this,  with  his 
habits  of  industry,  made  him  a  very  Doctor  in  all  mat- 
ters of  controversy  and  argument.  It  was  a  knowledge 
of  his  equipment  and  his  power  as  an  antagonist  that 
prompted  the  reply  of  Mr.  Clay,  when  asked  when  he 
proposed  to  renew  the  discussion  with  Mr.  Adams  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  connected  with  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Finding  him- 
self getting  the  worst  of  the  argument,  Mr.  Clay  closed 
the  consideration  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, with  the  remark  that  he  should  drop  the  sub- 
ject, hoping  to  renew  it  at  some  future  period  more 
favorable  for  calm  discussion,  when  he  expected  to 
show  that  Mr.  Adams  was  altogether  in  the  wrong. 

Some  time  afterward  a  friend  asked  him  when  he 
proposed  to  re-open  the  controversy.  "  Never  !"  was 
his  emphatic  reply.  "A  man  must  be  a  born  fool  who 
voluntarily  engages  in  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Adams 
on  a  question  of  fact.  I  doubt  whether  he  was  ever 
mistaken  in  his  life.     And  then,  if  he  happens  to  be 
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in  doubt  about  anything,  be  lias  bis  inevitable  diary, 
in  which  he  has  recorded  everything  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.'? 


CHAPTER  III. 

John  Quincy  Adams  as  a  Statesman. 
Contents.— His  thorough  Training  in  his    Profession 
—His  Historical   Knowledge  —  Dealing  with  Hen- 
ry A.  Wise— Letter  to   Dutty   J.  Pierce— His  Per- 
sonal Appearance  in   Age— What  he  did  when   he 
left  the  Presidency— A  Representative  in   Congress 
— Address  to  his   Constituents  —  Superior  to  party 
— Advocates  the  right  of  Petition — Holds  the  House 
at  bay  for  four  days — How  he  managed  the  rebellious 
clerk— His  death  in  the  Harness. 
He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer.     As  such  he  gloried 
in  his  profession.   Only  five   years  before  his  decease, 
he  said,  in  an  address  to  the  bar  in  Cincinnati,  "I  have 
been  a  member  of   your  Profession  more   than  fifty 
years.     I  chose  this  under  the   impression,  which  I 
first  received   from  my  mother,  that  every  one  in  this 
country  should  have    a  trade.      After   having  com- 
pleted an  education,  in  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  citizen  at  that  time,  I  had  advantages,  and  which, 
of  course,  brought  witli  it  the  incumbent  duty  of  mani- 
festing by  my  life,  that  these  extraordinay  advantages 
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had  not  been  worthlessly  bestowed,  I  chose  the  Pro- 
fession of  the  Law." 

He  was  versed  in  history  beyond  almost  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  bis  opinion  upon  any  controverted 
point  was  almost  always  well  founded.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius 
has  never  been  settled.  Upon  this  disputed  subject, 
Mr.  Adams  expressed  himself  as  follows:  — "  Junius 
was  esentially  a  sophist.  His  religion  was  infidelity ; 
his  abstract  ethics  depraved  ;  his  temper  bitterly  malig- 
nant, and  his  nervous  system  timid  and  cowardly.  The 
concealment  of  his  name,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  was 
the  effect  of  dishonest  fear.  He  magnified  mole  hills 
into  mountains ;  inflamed  pin-scraches  into  deadly 
wounds,  and,  at  last,  abandoned  his  cause  in  despair, 
when  he  might  have  pursued  it  with  the  most 
effect.  Sir  Philip  Francis  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
author  of  these  Letters." 

It  has  already  been  said  that,  as  a  political  man,  Mr. 
Adams  had  very  strong  feelings  ;  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, if,  upon  some  exciting  subjects,  and  towards  some 
of  his  opponents,  he  should  have  said  some  things 
which  he  had  better  not  have  said,  and  manifested 
some  feelings  which  had  better  have  been  concealed. 

Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  his  immediate  successor 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  never  a  favor- 
ite of  Mr.  Adams,  and  when  Jackson  came  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, the  latter  did  not  disguise  his  feelings. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  the  late  Governor  of  Virginia, 
was  another  political  opponent,  never  loved  by  Mr. 
Adams.      They   frequently  came  in  collision  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives;  and  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered that,  the  latter  usually  came  off  conqueror. 
Indeed,  so  frequently  was  this  the  case,  that  a  states- 
man of  considerable  eminence  said,  when  Mr.  Wise 
was  appointed  Minister  to  France,  that  the  "Adminis- 
tration sent  him  out  of  the  country,  as  much  to  get 
him  out  of  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  for  any  other 
purpose."  Probably,  the  man  has  never  lived,  who 
had  such  power  of  sarcasm  as  Mr.  Adams  possessed. 
There  was  more  scorn  and  biting  irony  convey- 
ed by  the  twirl  of  his  tongue  and  the  accompanying 
twirl  of  his  finger,  than  ever  any  other  man  could 
convey.  No  person,  who  has  not  seen  and  heard 
him,  can  form  any  just  idea  of  his  power  in  this  par- 
ticular. Heaven  seems  to  have  raised  him  up  to  fill 
an  important  place  in  advocating  the  right  of  petition 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  right  by  so  doing-,  and  the  whole  North  and  West 
sustained  him  in  it.  Like  many  other  politicians,  Mr. 
A.  had  vacillated,  occasionally,  from  the  standard  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  This  was  first  mani- 
fested in  his  forsaking  the  old  Federalists,  of  which 
John  Adams,  his  father,  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  a 
staunch  advocate.  This  was  said  to  be  the  reason  why 
the  father  said,  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  that 
his  son,  John  Quincy,  had  been  elected  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  "That  is  no  pleasure 
to  me."  So,  about  the  time  the  subject  of  petition 
came  up,  Mr.  A.  had  veered  somewhat  from  the  Whig 
party,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  an  active  mem- 
ber.    About,  that  period,  he  wrote  the  famous  letter  to 
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Hon.  Dutty  J.  Pierce  of  Rhode  Island,  in  which  he  used 
the  graphic  expression  that,  "The  Whigs  had  always 
been  ready  to  sacrifice  any  man  who  had  more  prin- 
ciple than  they  had,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  This 
had  led  many  of  the  Whig  party  to  suspect,  or  desert 
him,  at  that  time.  But  his  championship  of  the  right 
of  petition  brought  him  up  again  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  Northern  Whigs. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  A.  was  peculiar.  He  was  be- 
low the  medium  stature,  compact  and  firmly  built, 
with  the  tears  always  over  flowing  from  his  eyes,  on 
account  of  the  lachrymal  ducts  being  obstructed.  To 
remedy  this  infirmity,  he  wore  a  style  for  many  years, 
but  on  account  of  the  irritation  produced  by  it,  he 
laid  it  aside  several  years  before  his  death.  There 
has  been  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  subject  ot 
his  tears,  as  follows  :  "Mr.  Adams  and  Henry  Clay 
boarded  at  the  same  house,  and  there  was  a  beautiful 
maid  servant  there,  whom  Mr.  Clay,  jocosely,  attempt- 
ed to  kiss.  She  firmly  refused  and  said  to  Mr.  Clay, 
"How  can  I  allow  you  to  do  such  a  thing,  when  I 
have  just  refused  Mr.  Adams  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ?  " 
Our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  public  career  of 
Mr.  A.  after  he  left  the  Presidential  chair,  in  March 
1829.  He  retired,  as  he  then  supposed,  forever,  from 
public  life.  He  directed  his  attention  to  studying 
the  works  of  Cicero,  translating  the  Psalms  of  David, 
writing  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  making 
astronomical  observations,  collecting  and  planting 
seeds,  and  recording  their  growth  and  development. 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain   long  as  a  private 
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citizen,  for,  before  two  months  of  the  Administration 
of  President  Jackson  had  elapsed,  a  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington spoke  to  him  with  great  severity  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  President  in  reference  to  his  removals 
from  office.  Mr.  A.  ascribed  very  much  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Executive  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State.  He  considered  Mr. 
Yan  Buren  as  the  mover  of  all  the  wheels  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  as  follows  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  :  "  It  is  possible  that  the  danger  of  the 
Abolition  doctrines,  when  brought  home  to  Southern 
Statesmen,  may  teach  them  the  value  of  the  Union, 
as  the  only  thing  that  can  maintain  their  system  of 
slavery."  His  far-seeing  eye,  then  discerned  in  the 
distance  that  the  only  guarantee  of  slavery  was  for  the 
South  to  stand  by  the  Union,  as  has  since  been  de- 
monstrated. 

Of  Mr.  Jefferson's  expressions  and  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  Mr.  A.  said :  "  His  love  of  liberty 
was  sincere  and  ardent.  He  was  above  that  execrable 
sophistry  of  the  South  Carolina  nullifiers,  which  would 
make  of  slavery  the  corner-stone  of  the  Temple  of 
Liberty.  He  saw  the  gross  inconistency  between  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
fact  of  negro  slavery,  and  he  could  not  or  would  not, 
prostitute  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  vindication 
of  that  slavery  which,  from  his  soul  he  abhorred  " 

In  1830,  Mr.  Adams  was  nominated  in  the  News- 
papers as  a  candidate  for  Representative  to  Congress. 
When  asked  if  he  would  consent  to  be  a  candidate, 
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he  replied,  "  It  must  first  be  seen  whether  the  people 
of  the  District  will  invite  me  to  represent  them.  I 
shall  not  ask  their  votes.  I  wish  them  to  act  at  their 
pleasure."  In  the  month  of  November,  he  was  elected 
their  Representative.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
in  December,  1881.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Clay  ask- 
ed him  "  How  he  felt  at  turning  boy  again,  and  going 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  observed  that 
he  would  find  his  situation  very  laborious."  Mr.  A. 
replied,  "  I  well  know  that,  but  labor  I  shall  not  re- 
fuse, so  long  as  my  hand,  my  eyes,  and  my  brain 
do  not  desert  me." 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  A.  take  his  seat  in  the  House, 
than  he  announced  to  his  constiuents  that  "  He  should 
hold  himself  bound  in  allegiance  to  no  party,  whether 
sectional  or  political."  Ten  years  afterwards,  he  had 
occasion  to  explain  to  his  fellow-citizens  his  policy  and 
feelings  at  this  period.  "  I  thought  this  independence 
of  party  was  a  duty  imposed  on  me  by  my  peculiar 
position.  I  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in 
the  service  of  the  whole  nation,  and  had  been  honored 
by  their  highest  trust.  My  duty  of  fidelity,  of  affec- 
tion, and  of  gratitude  to  the  whole  was  Lot  merely 
inseparable  from,  but  identical  with,  that,  which  was 
due  from  me  to  my  own  Commonwealth.  The  inter- 
nal conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom  had  been, 
and  still  was,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. The  Missouri  Compromise  had  laid  it  asieep, 
it  was  hoped,  forever.  I  entered  Congress  without 
one  sentiment  of  discrimination  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  North  and  the   South ,  and  my  first  act, 
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as  a  member  of  the  House,  was  on  presenting  fifteen 
petitions  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  declare  while  moving 
their  reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  District,  that 
I  was  not  prepared  to  support  the  measure  myself,  and 
that  I  should  not.  I  was  not  then  a  sectional  partizan, 
and  I  never  have  been."  This  is  part  of  his  address 
to  his  Constituents  at  a  meeting  in  Braintree,  Septem- 
ber 17th,  1842,  which  the  writer  heard. 

Mr.  Adams  Would  not  be  shackled  by  party.  Per- 
haps, his  father,  a  strong  party  man,  a  true  blue  Fed- 
eralist, never  forgave  J.  Q,  Adams  for  leaving  that  par- 
ty ,  yet  he  would  not  be  shackled  by  it.  During  the 
stormy  period  of  John  Adams'  administration,  J.  Q. 
Adams  had  been  Plenipotentiary  abroad,  first  at 
the  Hague,  and.  then  afc  Berlin.  When  be  returned 
in  1801,  and  after  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts'Senate,  he  proposed  that,  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's council  should  be  chosen  from  the  party  that 
was  a  minority  in  the  State.  This  was  a  new  mea- 
ure  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Federalists,  and  he 
gave  his  first  vote  to  that  measure.  Here  he  show- 
ed his  independence.  He  was  asked,  "What  were 
the  recognized  principles  of  politics  ?"  He  anwered 
that  "  there  were  no  principles  in  politics.  There 
were  recognized  Precepts,  but  they  were  bad  ones." 
u  But,"  said  the  inquirer,  "  Is  not  this  a  good  one — 
"  To  seek  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  ?" 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  worst  of  all,  for,  it  looks 
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specious,  while  it  is  ruinous.  What  would  become 
of  the  minority  in  that  case  ?  This  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple to  seek,  the  greatest  good  of  all." 

The  period  of  Mr.  Adams'  service,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  was  one  in  which  the  position  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  were  surrounded  by  embar- 
rassments and  perils  of  the  most  threatening  character. 
The  party  which  had  supported  his  father  had  be- 
come divided  and  defeated.  Mr.  Jefferson,  elevated 
to  the  Presidency  after  a  heated  and  angry  contest, 
was  an  object  of  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  Fed- 
eralists. The  conflicts  of  the  belligerent  nations  in 
Europe,  and  the  measures  of  foreign  policy  they  sever- 
ally adopted,  not  only  affected  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  were  added  elements  to  inflame 
the  party  contests  at  home. 

In  1804  Bonaparte  stepped  from  the  Council- 
chamber  to  the  throne  of  the  French  Empire.  All 
Europe  was  bending  to  his  giant  rule.  Great  Britain 
alone,  with  characteristic  and  inherent  stubborness, 
had  set  itself  as  a  rock  against  his  ambitious  aspira- 
tions and  prosecuted  with  unabated  vigor,  its  determin- 
ed hostility  to  all  his  measures  of  trade  and  of  conquest. 
In  November,  1809,  the  British  Government  issued 
the  celebrated  "Orders  in  Council,"  forbidding  all 
trade  with  France  and  her  allies.  This  measure  was 
met  by  Napoleon  in  December,  with  his  Milan  "  De- 
cree," prohibiting  every  description  of  commerce 
with  England  or  her  colonies.     Between  these  checks 
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and  counter-checks  of  European  nations,  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  was  in  peril  of  being  swept 
entirely  from  the  ocean. 

During  most  of  this  perplexed  and  trying  period 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  retained  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Although  sent  there  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  Federal  party,  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, yet  he  did  not,  and  would  not  act  simply  as  a 
partisan. 

This,  in  fact,  was  a  prominent  characteristic  in  Mr. 
Adams  throughout  his  entire  life,  and  is  the  key 
which  explains  many  of  his  acts  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable. This  noble  and  patriotic  spirit  rose  above  the 
shackles  of  party.  He  loved  the  interests  of  his 
country,  the  happiness  of  Man  more  than  the  success 
of  a  mere  party.  So  far  as  the  party  with  which  he 
acted  advocated  measures  which  he  conceived  to  be 
wise  and  healthful,  he  yielded  his  hearty  and  vigorous 
co-operation.  But,  whenever  it  swerved  from  this 
line  of  integrity,  his  influence  was  thrown  into  the 
opposite  scale.     This  was  the  rule  of  his  long  career. 

No  persuasions  or  emoluments,  no  threats,  no  in- 
timidations could  turn  him  from  it,  the  breadth  of 
a  hair.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  characteristic, 
that  it  has  so  frequently  been  said  of  Mr.  Adams, 
that  he  was  not  a  reliable  party  man.  This  was 
to  a  degree  true.  He  was  not  reliable  for  any  policy 
adopted  simply  to  promote  party  interests  and  secure 
party  ends.     But  in  regard  to  all  measures,  which  in 
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his  judgment,  would  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  secure  the  rights  of  man,  and  elevate  the 
race,  no  politican,  no  statesman  the  world  has  pro- 
duced could  be  more  perfectly  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Adams  well  knew  the  pernicious  influence 
of  parties,  and  hence,  he  ignored  them,  when  in  his 
judgment,  they  would  do  wrong ;  and  no  man  could 
influence  him  to  act  or  vote  against  what  he  believed 
to  be  right.  In  this  respect,  he  was  a  model  man, 
for  party  is  the  abounding  curse  of  our  nation.  The 
question,  from  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  lowest  officer  of  one  of  our 
smallest  towns,  is,  not  is  this  man  qualified  for  this 
position  ?  but,  is  he  of  our  party  ?  Will  he  uphold 
our  side  of  the  question  ?  This  brings  into  office 
men  utterly  unfit  for  the  places  they  are  thrust  into. 
Hence  it  is  the  gravest  of  all  the  curses  of  the  nation. 
Hence  come  the  swindles,  embezzlement,  stealings, 
forgeries,  and  all  the  henious  crimes  that  blacken  our 
national  escutcheon  and  render  us  a  stench  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Had  we  enough  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Adams  was  in  this  respect,  we  should  be  a 
very  different  people  from  what  we  now  are  —  from 
what  we  have  been  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

Then  all  business  would  not  be  done  by  "  rings," 
as  it  now  is.  We  have  rings  for  office,  rings  for  gold 
speculations,  rings  for  coal,  rings  for  every  thing, 
even  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Cursed  be 
such  "rings,"  for  they  are  cruel.  They  are  the 
abomination  of  heaven,  and  cause  jubilations  in  hell. 
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On  the  7th  of  January,  1837,  Mr.  A.  offered  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Glascock,  of  Georgia,  objected  to  its  reception. 
This  was  the  first  objection  ever  made  to  a  petition  be- 
ing received  by  Congress.  Mr.  A.  said  "  That  the  pro- 
position not  to  receive  a  petition  was  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  Constitution.  He  hoped  the  people  of  this 
country  would  be  spared  the  mortification,  the  injustice 
and  the  wrong  that  such  petitions  should  not  be  re- 
ceived. It  was,  indeed  true  that  all  discussion,  all 
freedom  of  speech,  all  freedom  of  the  press,  had  been, 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  violently  assailed  in 
every  form  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  could 
be  attacked.  He  considered  these  attacks  as  outrages 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  country  and  the  freedom  of 
the  people,  as  far  as  they  went.  But  the  proposition 
that  the  petitions  should  not  be  received  went  still 
further."  His  remarks  were  strong  and  there  was 
great  confusion,  but  the  petition  was  finally  received. 
This  was  properly  the  opening  of  the  flood-gates  of 
wrath,  which  from  that  day  till  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
operated  as  a  tempest  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Mr.  Adams  had  espoused  this  cause.  He  was 
in  the  right,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  relinquish 
that  right  in  consequence  of  being  browbeaten. 

On  the  18th  of  January  1837,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  resolution  —  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  ayes  to  sixty-nine  nays  —  "That    all   pe- 
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titions,  relating  to  slavery,  without  being  printed  or 
referred,  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  no  action  shall 
be  had  thereon." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Adams  stated  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  paper,  on  which,  before  presenting 
it,  he  wished  to  have  the  decision  of  the  Speaker.  It 
purported  to  be  a  petition  from  slaves,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  such  a  paper  should  be  presented  ?  Mr. 
Adams  then  took  his  seat.  The  House  was  greatly 
excited.  The  slaveholders  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  proposition.  One  member  said,  u  It 
was  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  House,  and  ought 
to  be  severely  punished."  Another  said,  "  It  was  a 
violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  and  burnt.  Waddy  Thompson  of  South  Caro- 
lina, offered  a  resolution,  that  the  Hon .  John  Quincy 
Adams  has  been  guilty  of  gross  disrespect  to  the 
House,  and  that  he  be  instantly  brought  to  the  bar  to 
receive  the  severe  censure  of  the  Speaker.  Charles 
E.  Haynes  of  Georgia,  and  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of 
Alabama,  followed,  apparently  in  great  heat,  and  each 
offering  resolutions,  or  modifying  the  one  already 
offered,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Adams  be 
severely   censured  or  expelled. 

Four  long  days  did  the  House  do  battle  valiantly 
over  this  petition  from  slaves,  and  during  >all  the 
time,  the  old  Nestor  sat  quietly  in  his  seat,  not  open- 
ing his  mouth.     Well  did  he  know  how  firmly  he  had 
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them  in  his  grasp,  and  that  when  the  time  came,  he 
would  scatter  their  resolutions  of  four  days  to  the 
winds  of  heaven  in  four  minutes.  At  length,  he  rose. 
That  shrill  voice,  which  could  penetrate  to  the  great- 
est distance,  rang  out,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  for  what  am  I 
to  be  censured  or  expelled  ?"  "  For  offering  that  in- 
famous petition,"  rang  out  a  dozen  voices.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  haven't  offered  any  petition.  I  only  asked 
the  Speaker,  if  it  came  within  the  rules  of  this  House 
to  present  a  petition  from  slaves.  The  petition  is  in 
my  desk.  If  I  had  offered  it,  it  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Speaker." 

Then  in  a  strain  of  irony  and  burning  sarcasm,  he 
proceeded  to  tell  them  how  they  must  modify  their  re- 
solution of  censure.  "  Nor  have  I  said  what  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  was.  One  of  the  proposed  Resolutions 
says  it  is  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  gentleman 
must  amend  his  resolution  ;  for,  if  the  House  should 
hear  this  petition,  they  would  find  it  very  much  the 
reverse  of  what  this  resolution  calls  it ;  and  if  the  other 
gentleman  from  Alabama  wishes  to  bring  me  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  for  censure,  he  must  alter  his  resolution, 
for  he  says  it  is  for  attempting  to  offer  a  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  whereas,  the  petitioners  pray 
that  slavery  should  not  be  abolished.  Thus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  petition  prays  for  just  what  the  authors 
of  these  resolutions  wish  to  accomplish."  Thus, 
never  were  men  more  completely  foiled,  and  never  was 
the  declaration  of  Solomon  more  clearly  proved,  "  He 
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that  answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  is  a 
fool." 

During  this  discussion,  Mr.  Thompson  of  South  Caro- 
lina said,  "  The  conduct  of  Mr.  A.  was  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  in  a  like  case,  he  would  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  South  Carolina." 

To  this  language,  Mr.  A.  replied,  "  If  this  is  true — 
if  a  member  is  there  made  amenable  to  the  grand  jury 
for  words  spoken  in  debate  —  I  thank  God  I  am  not 
a  citizen  of  South  Carolina !  Such  a  threat,  when 
brought  before  the  world,  would  excite  nothing  but 
contempt  and  amusement."  Afer  a  debate  of  four 
days  —  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most  exciting  ever 
held  in  the  House  of  Representatives  —  only  twenty 
votes  could  be  found,  indirectly  and  remotely,  to  cen- 
sure. So  complete  and  triumphant  was  Mr.  Adams' 
vindication  of  his  cause. 

The  paper  was,  doubtless,  sent  to  him  by  some  slave- 
holder to  see  if  he  would  present  it,  and  he  turned 
the  whole  force  of  it  against  them.  Never  was  more 
shrewdness  manifested  by  any  living  man.  He  knew 
all  those  four  days  what  he  would  do. 

We  will  give  one  more  instance  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  Mr.  Adams.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1839, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  the 
Clerk  began  to  call  the  roll,  according  to  the  custom. 
"When  he  came  to  New  Jersey,  he  stated  that  five 
seats  of  the  members  of  that  State  were  contested, 
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and  that,  not  feeling  himself  authorized  to  decide  the 
question,  he  should  pass  over  those  names,  and  pro- 
ceed  with  the    call.       A  violent   debate  arose.     It 
was  declared  by  one  party  that,  it  was  a  preconcerted 
plan  to  exclude  these  five  members  from  votino-  in  the 
organization   of    the  House,  and  by  the  other  that, 
these   members  had   no   right   to   seats.     Three  days 
were  spent  in  the  most  bitter  controversy  ;    and  the 
close  of  the  scene  was  described  as  follows  by  an   eye 
witness  : — "  Mr.  Adams,   from   the  opening   of  this 
confusion  and   anarchy,  had   maintained  a  profound 
silence.     He   appeared  to  be  engaged  the  most  of  the 
time  in  writing.    To  a  common  observer,   he   seemed 
to  be  reckless  of  anything  around  him.     But  nothiug, 
not  the  slighest  incident,  escaped  him. 

"The  fourth  day  of  the  struggle  ha*d  now  com- 
menced. Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland,  the  Clerk,  was  di- 
rected to  call  the  roll  again.  He  commenced  with 
Maine,  as  usual  in  those  days,  and  was  proceeding  with 
Massachusetts.  I  turned  and  saw  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
ready  to  get  the  floor  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
His  eye  was  riveted  on  the  Clerk ;  his  hands  clasped 
the  front  edge  of  his  desk,  where  he  always  placed  them 
to  assist  him  in  rising.  He  looked,  in  the  language  of 
Otway,  like  a  4  fowler  waiting  for  his  prey.'  4  New 
Jersey !'  ejaculated  Mr.  A.  Garland,  and  Mr.  Adams 
immediately  sprang  to  the  floor.  *  I  rise  to  interrupt 
the  Clerk,'  was  his  first  exclamation.  *  Silence ! 
silence  !  '  resounded  through  the  hall.     '  Hear  him ! 
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him !  Hear  what  he  has  to  say  !  Hear  John 
Quincy  Adams !'  was  vociferated  on  all  sides. 

"  In  an  instant  the  most  profound  stillness  reigned 
throughout  the  hall.  You  might  have  heard  a  leaf  of 
paper  fall  in  any  part  of  it,  and  every  eye  was  riveted 
on  the  venerable  Nestor  of  Massachusetts  —  the  purest 
of  statesmen  and  the  noblest  of  men  !  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  having  given  Mr.  Garland  a  withering 
look,  he  proceeded  to  address  the  multitude. 

'It  was  not  my  intention,'  said  he,  'to  take  any  part 
in  these  extraordinary  proceedings.  I  had  hoped  this 
house  would  succeed  in  organizing  itself;  that  a  Speak- 
er and  Clerk  would  be  elected,  and  that  the  ordinary 
business  of  legislation  would  be  progressed  in.  This  is 
not  the  time,  or  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  conflict- 
ing claimants  from  New  Jersey.  That  subject  belongs 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, is  made  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  members.  But,  what  a  spectacle  we  here 
present!  We  degrade  and  disgrace  our  constituents 
and  the  country.  We  do  not,  and  cannot,  organize, 
and  why?  Because  the  Clerk  of  this  House — the  mere 
clerk,  whom  we  employ,  and  whose  existence  depends 
upon  our  will — usurps  the  throne,  and  sets  us,  the 
Representatives,  the  vicegerents  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  at  defiance,  and  holds  us  in  contempt. 
And  what — this  clerk  of  yours?  Is  he  to  suspend,  by 
his  mere  negative,  the  functions  of  government,  and 
put  an  end  to  this  Congress?  He  refuses  to  call  the 
roll !  It  is  in  your  power  to  compel  him  to  call  it,  if 
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he  will  not  do  it  voluntarily.'  (Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  member,  who  said  that  he  was  authorized 
to  say  that  compulsion  could  not  reach  the  Clerk,  who 
had  avowed  that  he  would  resign  rather  than  call  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,)  'Well,  sir,  let  him  resign,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Adams,  'and  we  may  possibly  discover  some 
way  by  which  we  can  get  along  without  the  aid  of  his 
all-powerful  talent,  learning,  and  genius!  If  we  can- 
not organize  in  any  other  way — if  this  clerk  of  yours 
will  not  consent  to  our  discharging  the  trust  confided 
to  us  by  our  constituents — then  let  us  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  which,  when 
the  Colonial  Governor,  Dinwiddie,  ordered  it  to  dis- 
perse, refused  to  obey  the  imperious  and  insulting 
mandate,  and,  like  men, — ' 

The  multitude  could  not  contain  or  repress  their  en- 
thusiasm any  longer,  but  saluted  the  eloquent  and  in- 
dignant speaker,  and  interrupted  him  with  loud  and 
deafening  cheers,which  seemed  to  shake  the  capitol  to 
its  centre.  The  turmoil,  the  darkness,  the  very  'chaos 
of  anarchy,'  which  had,  for  three  days,  pervaded  the 
American  Congress,  was  dispelled  by  the  magic,  the  tal- 
ismanic  eloquence  of  a  single  man,  and  once  more  the 
wheels  of  government  and  legislation  were  put  in  mo- 
tion. 

Having  by  his  powerful  appeal  brought  the  yet  un- 
organized assembly  to  a  percex>tion  of  its  hazardous  po- 
sition, he  submitted  a  motion  requiring  the  acting 
clerk  to  call  the  roll.     Mr.  Adams  was  interrupted  by 
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a  burst  of  voices  demanding  <  Who  will  put  the  ques- 
tion ?  How  shall  the  question  be  put  ? '  The  voice 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  heard  above  the  tumult,  <  1  intend 
to  put  the  question  myself.'  That  word  brought 
order  out  of  chaos.  There  was  the  master-spirit.  As 
soon  as  the  multitude  had  recovered  itself,  Mr.  Rich 
and  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  leaped  upon 
one  of  the  desks,  waved  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  '  I 
move  that  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  take  the 
chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  officiate  as  the 
presiding  officer  till  the  house  be  organized  by  the 
election  of  its  constitutional  officers.  As  many  as  are 
agreed  to  this  will  say  aye  ,  those'  — He  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  complete  the  sentence, — 'Those  who 
are  not  agreed  will  say  no  !  For  one  universal  deaf- 
ening, thundering  aye  responded  to  the  nomination. 
Hereupon  it  was  moved  and  ordered  that  Lewis  Wil- 
liams, of  North  Carolina,  and  Richard  Barnwell  Rhett 
conduct  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  chair.  Upon  this, 
Henry  A.  Wise  said  to  Mr.  A., '  Sir,  I  regard  it  as  the 
proudest  part  of  your  life  ;  and  if,  when  you  shall  be 
gathered  to  your  fathers,  I  were  asked  to  select  the 
words  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  bebt  calculated  to 
give  at  once  the  character  of  the  man,  I  would  in- 
scribe upon  your  tomb  the  sentence,  6  I  will  put  the 
question  myself  !  '  " 

Mr.  Adams  died  under  the  roof  of  the  capitol,  in 
the  Speaker's  room,  at  7  o'clock,  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, February  23d,  1848,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.     His  mental  vigor  held  out  to  the  last,  and 
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he  died  with  his  armor  on.  He  composed  and  gave 
to  Miss  Edwards,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the 
following  lines  the  day  before  his  decease : — 

"In  days  of  yore,  the  poet's  pen, 
From  wing  of  bird  was  plundered, 

Perhaps  from  goose,  but  now  and  then 
From  Joves'  own  eagle  sundered. 

But  now  metallic  pens  disclose 
Alone  the  poet's  numbers; 

In  iron  inspiration  glows, 
Or  with  the  poet  slumbers. 

Fair  damsel,  could  my  pen  impart, 
In  prose  or  lofty  rhyme, 

The  pure  emotions  of  my  heart 
To  speed  the  flight  of  time, 

What  metal  from  the  womb  of  earth 
Could  worth  intrinsic  bear 

To  stamp  with  corresponding  worth 
The  blessings  thou  shouldst  share  ?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Old  Unitarian  and  the  Episcopal  Churches — Rev. 
Dr,  Cutler — Efforts  for  a  Trinitarian  Church — The 
Council  and  its  Organization — Names  of  members — 
"  Chief  Women"  in  the  Church — Decease  of  the 
first  member,  Mrs.  Mary  Baxter — A  part  of  the 
sermon  on  that  occasion. 

As  already  stated,  the  old  Congregational  Church 
in  Quincy  was  Unitarian.  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  a  very 
affable  and  pleasant  old  gentleman,  had  been  the  Pas- 
tor for  many  years,     Of  course,  his  preaching  had 
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been  characteristic  of  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the 
old  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  those 
called  Orthodox. 

The  Episcopal  Church  had  for  several  years,  previ- 
ous to  my  going  to  Quincy,  been  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Clark  Cutler,  afterwards  Rev.  Dr.  Cut- 
ler, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men 
of  the  age — a  true  "  son  of  consolation"  to  all  chris- 
tians. He  labored  faithfully  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
here  for  several  years,  and  the  good  fruits  of  his  labors 
were  visible.  After  he  left,  that  church  had  a  Mr.  Pot- 
ter for  Rector,  in  whom  they  were  not  united,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  some  of  that  church  came  off  and  united 
with  the  new  Congregational  church.  Had  Mr.  Cut- 
ler remained  with  them  they  would  always  have  con- 
tinued Episcopalians,  beyond  a  doubt.  There  were, 
also,  some  in  the  town  who  were  not  exactly  Unitari- 
ans, though  the  mass  of  the  people  were.  Deacon 
Seth  Spear,  at  the  "  neck,"  so  called,  never  quite  harmo- 
nized with  Mr.  Whitney's  views  of  Christ ;  and,  it  is 
said,  on  meeting  Parson  Whitney,  when  the  "  Old 
Stone," — the  present  Unitarian  Church, — was  build- 
ing, Mr.  W.,  said,  "  Deacon,  we  shall  need  a  new  bell, 
when  the  house  is  done,  shan't  we?"  The  Deacon  re- 
plied, "  we  shall  want  a  new  bell  inside" 

It  has  never  been  proved  that  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  a  Unitarian,  and  when  in  Washington,  he  always 
attended  on  Presbyterian  preaching.  Still,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Quincy  were 
Unitarians.     There  were,  however,  some  aside  from 
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the  Episcopal  Church,  who  were  not  of  that  opinion, 
and  one  of  them  will  hereafter  be  named,  who  used  to 
walk  over  two  miles  to  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs'  church  in 
Braintree,  to  hear  the  gospel,  as  she  believed. 

In  1881,  some  effort  was  made  to  get  up  a  Trinitarian 
meeting  in  Quincy,  and  Revs.  Drs.  Lyman  Eeecher, 
William  Jenks  and  Nehemiah  Adams,  with  Dr,  John 
Codman  and  David  Sanford,  of  Dorchester,  preached? 
as  opportunity  offered.  In  process  of  time,  a  church 
was  organized,  as  the  following  minutes,  the  origi- 
nal record  of  their  doings  show. 

"An  Ecclesiastical  Council  was  convened  in  Quincy. 
at  the  house  of  Mr,  Benjamin  R.  Downes  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  on  the  16th  of  August  1832,  in  consequence  of 
Letters  Missive  from  a  Committee  of  several  professing 
Christians,  wishing  to  be  organized  into  an  Evangeli- 
cal Congregational  Church.  The  churches  represented 
in  the  Council,  were  the  following  : 

Green  Street  Church,  Boston  Rev.  Wm.  Jenks? 
Pastor ;  Deacon  Wm.  Hyde,  Delegate. 

Evangelical  Congregational  Church,  South  Boston ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Pastor ;  Br.  Sam'l  Gale,  Delegate, 

Charlestown,  First  Church,  Rev.  Warren  Fay,  Pas- 
tor ;  Br.  Benjamin  Brown,  Delegate. 

Dedham,  First  Church;  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess, 
Pastor  ;  Deacon  Jonathan  Richards,  Delegate. 

Wrentham,  First  Church;  Br.  William  Harlow, 
Delegate. 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Jenks  D.  D.     The  Council   chose   the   Rev.   Warren 
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Fay,  D.  D.  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess, 
Scribe.  After  some  consultation,  the  Council  ad- 
journed to  the  Hall,  where  public  worship  is  now  held. 
The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Moderator. 
Letters  of  dismission  and  recommendation  were  read 
from  the  Pastors  of  the  churches,  of  which  the  indi- 
viduals had  been  members,  who  propose  to  be  formed 
into  a  distinct  church.  In  addition  to  these,  certifi- 
cates of  regular  membership  in  the  christian  church. 
The  Council  examined  these  Brethren  and  Sisters  with 
a  view  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  personal 
piety ,and  in  their  sincere  belief  in  Christian  doctrine.  A 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  were  then  sub- 
mitted and  read  as  the  proposed  Platform  of  the  con- 
templated church,  it  being  understood  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  confession  may  be  altered  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  church,  on  condition  that  they  retain  the 
essential  principles  of  christian  doctrines,  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation, 
and  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Father's  of  New  England. 

The  Council  adjourned  for  dinner  and  assembled  in 
the  Hall  for  public  services  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Council  were  read  by  the  Scribe, 
who  offered  an  introductory  Prayer.  The  Moderator 
preached  a  sermon  on  Cor.  15,  58.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Jenks  implored  a  special  blessing  on  the  church  to  be 
formed.  The  Moderator  then  read  the  covenant  to 
the  Brethren  and  sisters  standing,  and  gave   them  a 
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solemn  charge,  and  declared  them  to  be  a  regularly 
instituted  Congregational  Church  entitled  to  all  rights 
and  privileges  as  such. 

The  members  of  the  Council  then  united  with  the 
church  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It 
was  a  tender  and  impressive  hour,  some  spectators 
wept.  Rev.  Messrs.  Fairchild,  Fay  and  Jenks  officiated 
at  the  table  in  prayers  and  addresses.  The  service 
was  closed  with  singing  the  christian  doxology  to  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
A  true  record  of  the  Council. 
Attest : 

WARREN  FAY,  Moderator. 
EBENEZER  BURGESS,  Scribe. 

Note  :  The  names  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters,  who  were  present 
and  entered  into  a  mutual  covenant  as  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Congregational  Church  in  Quincy  were  the  following  : 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Pittee,  from  Village  Church,  Dorchester. 

Mrs.  Tamar  Pittee,  "  " 

Mr.  Nathaniel  S.  Spear,  Union  Church  of  Braintree  and  Weymouth 

Mrs.  Lois  Spear,  "  " 

Mr.  John  Burr  age,  South  Church  in  Braintree. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Burrage,  "  " 

Mr.  Cotton  Pratt,  Episcopal  Church  in  Quincy. 


Mr.  William  Pratt, 

<<                              a 

Mrs.  Mary  Trask, 

u                             tt 

Miss  Mary  T.  Trask, 

tt                                      it 

Mrs.  Susan  Nightingale, 

it                                      t* 

Mrs.  Hannah  Porter, 

a                            a 

Mrs.  Mary  Ilardwick, 

u                              U 

Mrs.  Sarah  Pratt,  Congregational  Church  in  Quincy, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Murdock, 

<(                                            M 

Mrs.  Mary  Baxter, 

«                          u 
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Mrs.  Prudence  Savil,  CongregationalChurch  in  Quincy. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Marsh,  "  " 

Mrs.  Louisa  Nightingale,  "  " 

Mrs.  Esther  Spear,  "  " 

Mrs.  Mehitable  Page,  "  4{ 

Attest :     E.  B. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  organization  of  such 
a  Church,  upon  the  Congregational  platform,  was  not 
altogether  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  old  church, 
as  they  supposed  it  implied  some  want  in  their  church. 

But  they  bore  it,  perhaps,  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
especially,  as  the  numbers  of  the  new  church  were  so 
small,  their  influence  so  circumscribed,  and  their  wealth 
so  inconsiderable,  that  it  was  not  likely  they  would 
ever  do  much. 

The  Rev.  John  Codman,  sometime  after  its  formation? 
said  to  the  wiiter,  u  it  (the  church)  was  the  feeblest  in- 
fant that  I  ever  knew  live."  The  male  members  were 
but  five,  and  it  could  not  be  said  even  of  them  that 
their  influence  was  great.  Indeed,  it  was  not  a  "  good 
report"  that  some  of  them  had  among  "  those  that 
were  without."  It  would  not  seem  to  be  stretching 
the  application  of  Scripture  very  far,  if  this  church 
was  ever  to  do  much  in  Quincy,  especially,  if  we  con- 
sider the  brethren  only,  and  leave  out  the  sisters,  (of 
which  more  will  be  said  anon)  to  apply  to  them  the 
following — "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  Brethren,  how 
that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called.  But  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  thee 
wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  01  this 
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world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  des- 
pised, and  things  which  are  not,  hath  God  chosen,  to 
bring  to  naught  things  that  are." 

There  were,  however,  among  the  noble  women  some 
such  as  helped  Paul  in  the  gospel,  among  whom  wers 
Mrs.  Mary  Baxter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Marsh,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Porter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pratt  and  Mrs.  Susan  Nightingale, 
all  of  whom  have  now  "  entered  into  their  rest,"  ex- 
cept the  one  last  named.  The  one  named  first,  went 
first  to  heaven,  and  of  her  we  said  at  the  time  in  the 
sermon  preached  at  her  decease,  as  follows,  (and,  had 
we  continued  the  Pastor  and  attended  the  burial  of  the 
others  here  named,  we  might  have  said  similar  things 
of  them.  A  part  of  the  sermon  at  the  decease  of  Mrs. 
Baxter  was  as  follows  : — 
"This  woman  was  full  of  good  works,  and  alms  deeds 

which  she  did."— Acts  9.  36. 

The  woman  spoken  of  in  our  text  dwelt  at  Joppa,  a 
seaport  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Joppa  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  materials  for  Solomon's 
temple  were  sent  hither,  by  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and 
from  this  place,  they  were  easily  conveyed  by  land 
to  Jerusalem.  At  this  port  Jonah  embarked,  when  he 
attempted  to  flee  lrom  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Here, 
Peter  had  that  remarkable  vision,  which  intimated  to 
him  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremony  and  the  re- 
moval of  those  distinctions  which  had  for  a  long  time 
separated  the  Jews  from  the  Gentiles.     But  the  history 
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of  Dorcas,  or  as  she  was  originally  called  in  the  Syriac 
language,  Tabitha,  has  given  peculiar  prominence  to 
the  town  of  Joppa. 

The  memorial  of  this  excellent  woman  is  short,  but 
very  instructive.  The  sacred  penman  entered  into  no 
minute  detail  of  circumstances  unnecessary  to  develop 
her  character,  but  sketched  it  at  a  single  stroke  and  set 
it  in  the  most  brilliant  light. 

She  is  at  first  simply  introduced  as  u  a  certain  disci- 
ple." By  which  we  understand,  one  who  professed 
faith  in  Christ,  and  was  baptised,  and  united  with  his 
visible  church.  What  her  situation,  in  other  respects 
was,  we  are  not  told.  It  would  have  been  of  little 
consequence  for  us  to  know.  This  invested  her  with 
real  glory ;  with  an  excellency  surpassing  every  ex- 
ternal splendor  and  glittering  honor  of  the  world. 

"  She  was  full  of  good  works,"  a  very  comprehen- 
sive expression.  The  faith,  which  constituted  her  a 
disciple,  was  manifested  by  works.  "  Faith  without 
works  is  dead,  being  alone."  But  the  faith  of  Dorcas 
was  not  alone.  The  faith  which  constituted  her  dis- 
cipleship  was  not  alone.  It  was  operative  and  pro- 
duced good  works.  Faith  is  a  belief  in  the  testi- 
mony of  God ;  a  reposing  of  confidence  in  his  word* 
It  glorifies  its  great  Author,  by  an  implicit  obedience 
to  his  authority.  The  most  proper  definition  of  faith 
is  belief  in  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  It  recognizes  Him, 
especially,  as  the  Saviour  of  ruined  and  undone  sin- 
ners. 

The  faith  which  constituted  Dorcas,  a  disciple,  stim- 
ulated her  to  perform  the  most  laborious  duties.    It 
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worked  by  love.  She  was  a  flourishing  plant  of  grace, 
and  was  full  of  good  works.  The  faith  of  Dorcas  was 
not  of  that  kind,  which  says  to  a  brother  or  sister,  who 
is  naked  or  destitute  of  daily  food,  ''Depart  in  peace, 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  though  it  give  them  not  the 
things  which  are  necessary  for  the  body. 

She  was  prompt  in  bestowing  her  charity.  She  was 
not  all  promise,  and  little  or  no  performance.  "  She 
was  full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  which  she  did." 
Yes,  she  did  them.  She  was  not  a  hearer  only,  but  a 
doer  of  the  word.  Ample  testimony  is  borne  to  this 
fact  by  those  who  stood  around  her  death  bed  "  weep- 
ing and  showing  the  various  articles  of  clothing  which 
she  made  "  while  she  was  with  them."  She  did  with 
her  might,  what  her  hand  found  to  do.  She  felt,  that 
life  was  the  proper  time  for  action,  and  let  not  her  op- 
portunities of  usefulness  pass  unimproved. 

Her  record  was  not  only  among  those  who  wept 
around  her  corpse,  but  it  was,  also,  on  high.  And  the 
righteons  Judge,  no  doubt,  laid  up  for  her  a  crown  of 
righteousness  which  he  has  long  since  placed  upon  her 
head. 

She  was  the  almoner  of  her  own  bounty.  She  made 
the  garments  which  she  bestowed  upon  the  poor.  No 
doubt  she  often  visited  the  abodes  of  those  on  whom 
she  bestowed  her  beneficence.  How  often  she  wept 
over  their  sorrows  and  prayed  God  to  relieve  them,  we 
are  not  informed.  But  all  her  acts  are  registered  in 
an  imperishable  record,  her  name  enrolled  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life,  and  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  appear  to 
judge  the  world,  we  shall  all  know,  how  much  is  com- 
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prehended  in  the  expression,  "  This  woman  was  full  of 
good  works  and  alms  deeds  which  she  did." 

The  object  for  which  I  have  selected  this  text  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  life  and  character  of  a  mem- 
ber of  our  church  whose  remains  have  recently  been 
committed  to  the  grave.  Though,  on  account  of  most 
of  her  surviving  family,  being  of  a  different  faith  from 
hers,  her  own  Pastor  was  not  called  to  officiate,  or  be 
present  at  her  funeral,  yet,  still,  we  feel,  that,  so  far  as 
she  was  connected  with  us,  we  have  a  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  speak  of  her  character  and  lament 
our  loss. 

She  was,  originally,  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  this  town.  Whether  that  church  had  come 
out  openly  on  Unitarian  ground,  when  she  became  a 
member  of  it,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining. 
Nor  do  we  know  the  precise  number  of  years  since  she 
there  made  a  profession  of  religion.  But,  that  she  long 
since  became  convinced,  that  she  had  no  religion  when 
she  became  connected  with  that  church,  and  also  that 
the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  through  the  belief  of  which 
God  sanctifies  the  hearts  of  men,were  not  there  preached, 
we  have  known  from  her  own  mouth.  For  a  number 
of  years,  she  worshipped,  when  she  could  attend,  in  a 
neighboring  town.  The  distance  to  that  place  of  wor- 
ship was  so  considerable,  that  she  could  not  attend 
steadily;  but  when  she  could  go,  she  did.  She  felt  that 
her  soul  was  fed  and  nourished  with  those  truths, 
which  she  esteemed,  as  the  bread  and  water  of  life, 
and  which,  she  could  not  hear  preached  in  the  church 
of  which  she  had  become  a  member.     In  her  welfare 
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and  trials  the  Pastor  and  members  of  that  church  felt 
deeply  interested  ,  and  as  a  token  of  their  affection, 
they  have  recently  made  her  a  life-member  of  the 
Palestine  Missionary  Society.  In  her  death,  Rev.  Dr. 
Storrs  and  his  church  showed  they  deeply  felt  their  loss 
as  well  as  ours. 

"Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born 
of  God."  Faith  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Peter,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  Lord  save  me."  It  dictated  the  prayer 
of  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  "  Lord,  remember  me, 
when  thou  comest,  into  thy  kingdom."  It  inspired  the 
prayer  of  him  who  said,  "  Speak  the  word  only,  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed."  It  is  pleasing  to  God, 
and  necessary  to  salvation.  Enoch  walked  with  God, 
and  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God  ;  but  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him.  "  A  man  is 
justified  by  faith,"  consequently,  faith  is  inseperable 
from  salvation. 

After  attending  worship  there  for  a  term  of  years, 
finding  that  the  truths  which  she  believed  the  Bible 
contained,  were  faithfully  preached  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  town,  she  made  that,  her  place  of  wor- 
ship. Though  never  a  believer  in  the  Episcopalian 
form  of  church  government ;  yet,  rather  than  worship 
under  Unitarian  preaching,  or  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
convenience of  travelling  three  miles  to  a  neighboring 
town,  she  tolerated  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  that 
church.  There  under  the  faithful  exhibition  of  truth, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  she  believed,  she  profited  and 
grew  in  grace. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  organization  of  our  church, 
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that  she  removed  her  church  relation  from  the  one 
of  which  she  originally  became  a  member.  When 
this  church  was  organized,  four  years  ago  last  Au- 
gust, she  was  received  as  one  of  its  members.  Thus 
she  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  our  church. 
Since  that  time,  she  has  statedly  worshiped  with  us: 
and  while  her  health  permitted,  she  was  a  constant 
and  punctual  attendant  in  this  sanctuary.  She  was 
rarely  absent  from  the  praying  circle,  or  the  confer- 
ence-room. The  testimony  of  those  who  best  knew 
her,  and  with  whom  she  often  associated,  is,  that  she 
was  truly  "  a  mother  in  Israel."  Her  piety,  like  that 
of  Dorcas,  was  not  dormant.  It  was  an  active  piety. 
The  faith  of  her  discipleship,  was  a  faith  that  worked; 
and  worked  by  love.  She  was  ready  to  every  good 
work.  She  felt  for  temporal  calamity  and  distress, 
and  when  in  her  power,  relieved  them.  But,  especial- 
ly, did  she  feel  for  the  spiritual  wretchedness,  degra- 
dation and  misery  of  sinners,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Like  Mary,  "  she  did  what  she  could"  to  have  the  gos- 
pel preached  here,  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth.  Of  her  domestic  concerns  we  are  neither  able, 
nor  would  it  become  us  to  say  much.  Yet,  we  have 
often  heard,  that  (however  diverse  the  sentiments  or 
views  of  her  companion  and  most  of  her  children, 
might  have  been  from  hers,  in  religion ,)  they  still  bear 
ample  testimony  to  her  domestic  economy,  prudence, 
discretion,  and  affection.  She  was  a  mother  at  home, 
as  well  as  in  Israel. 

She  felt  most  tenderly  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
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her  companions  and  children.  Often  has  she  asked  for 
the  prayers  of  her  Pastor  and  the  church,  in  their  be- 
half. After  her  health  began  to  be  impaired;  to  the 
inquiry,  whether  she  felt  willing  to  depart,  with 
tears,  she  replied,  "  how  can  I  die,  and  leave  my  hus- 
band and  so  many  of  my  children  impenitent?  It 
seems  as  though,  if  I  could  see  them  brought  into  the 
kingdom,  I  should  rejoice  to  go." 

During  the  last  years  of  her  life,  she  had  several 
paralytic  shocks  which  affected,  not  only  the  powers 
of  her  body,  but  also,  somewhat,  impaired  her  mind. 

It  was  visible  to  all,  that  she  was  failing.  She  ever 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  church, 
Brethren  and  sisters,  you  have  met  with  a  great  loss. 
I  do  not  say  an  irreparable  one,  for  God  can  raise  up 
others  to  fill  her  place,  and  we  hope  and  trust,  He  will 
do  it.  Still,  the  loss  is  great.  Once  did  she  say  to 
me, relative  to  this  church,after  you  had  a  sanctuary  and 
Pastor. — "  I  have  been  so  faithless  and  God  so  good, 
that  I  feel  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  my  own  un- 
belief, and  of  his  unbounded  grace.  I  never  expected  to 
live  to  see  a  Congregational  church,  and  a  sanctuary, 
and  a  minister  in  this  town,  where  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  were  faithfully  preached,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved. But,  in  view  of  what  God  has  done,  I  feel  as 
though,  I  could  say  like  aged  Simeon,  with  the  infant 
Saviour  in  his  arms,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou,  thy  ser- 
ant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation." I  always  believed  that  God  would  have  a 
church  here,  but  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soo/i."     It  will 
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not  be  known,  till  the  day  of  final  account,  how  much 
her  prayers  hastened  these  events.  That  they  did  not 
remain  unanswered;  that  she  had  access  to  the  mercy- 
seat;  and  that  God  avenges,  speedily,  his  own  elect 
who  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  we  verily  believe. 
But  her  prayers  are  to  ascend  no  more  for  the  church. 
The  weapon  of  prayer,  which  in  her  hand  so  prevailed 
with  God,  and  brought  down  his  blessing  upon  us,  is 
changed  into  a  never-ceasing  song  of  praise. 

You,  ye  beloved  sisters,  of  this  church,  will  feel  in 
a  special  manner  the  breach  now  made  in  your  precious 
number.  No  longer,  will  her  presence  cheer  you  in 
the  sanctuary;  no  longer  will  you  hear  her  voice  in  the 
social  prayer  meeting;  no  longer  in  your  maternal  as- 
sociation will  she  encourage  you  in  your  domestic  du- 
ties, or  instruct  and  pray  for  your  children.  Sisters  in 
Jesus,  you  feel  your  loss,  now;  you  cannot  but  feel  it, 
and  you  will  feel  it  in  time  to  come.  Ye  children  who 
often  sat  and  received  the  words  of  instruction  from 
her  lips,  you,  also,  are  deprived  of  inestimable  privileges 
by  her  removal.  The  impenitent  in  this  place, 
how  little  soever  they  may  believe  it,  are  deprived  of 
one  who  felt  most  deeply,  and  labored  most  abund- 
antly, and  prayed  most  fervently,  for  their  conversion. 
The  whole  church  sustains  a  loss,  for  a  devoted  chris- 
tian "  has  fallen  in  Israel." 

And  is  she  dead?  Ah,  she  sleeps  in  Jesus.  She  has 
gone  from  us;  but  she  has  gone  home.  She  no  longer 
buffets  the  storms  of  this  dead  and  sinful  world.  She 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  finished  her  course,  and  kept 
the  faith,  "  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints," 
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and  we  have  no  doubt,  has  received  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness, a  diadem  of  unfading  glory  in  yonder  blessed 
world,  from  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge.  Our  loss 
is  her  gain.  Yes,  her  unspeakable  gain.  And  shall 
we  mourn?  Yes,  we  have  a  right  to  mourn — and  we 
do  mourn:     But  not  as  those  without  hope. 

Bretheren  and  sisters,  the  Lord  liveth — the  Lord 
reigns,  and  let  us  rejoice.  A  breach  has  been  made  in 
our  little  church,  and  it  is  the  first  of  the  kind.  The 
Lord  has  been  good  to  us,  and  his  tender  mercies  have 
been  over  us.  Our  lives  have  been  precious  in  his 
sight.  The  shafts  of  death  have  flown  thick  around 
us,  but  we  have  been  spared.  In  recounting  the  deal- 
ings of  God  towards  us  since  the  organization  of  this 
church,  we  have  often  thought  of  the  wonderful  pre- 
servation bestowed  upon  us,  that,  no  member  of  the 
church  for  so  long  a  time  should  be  called  to  taste  of 
death.  And,  often,  has  the  inquiry  arose  in  our 
mind,  who  shall  be  called  for  first.  Who  shall  be 
the  first  soul,  that  from  this  church  shall  enter  the 
church  triumphant?  Had  it  been  some  of  us  who  still 
survive,  there  might  have  been  some  doubts  of  our 
being  prepared.  But  can  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  case 
of  her,  whose  loss  we  are  called  to  mourn?  Was  she  not 
as  Avell  prepared  as  any  of  us?  Is  it  too  much  to  say, 
we  trust,  she  was  better  prepared?  Who  among  us 
would  be  more  worthy,  like  the  blessed  few  in  Sardis, 
to  walk  with  the  Redeemer  in  white,  than  she?  Was 
"  she  wot  full  of  good  works  and  alms  deed  which  she 
did?' 

We  mourn,  bretheren  and  sisters,  but,  nevertheless, 
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we  rejoice  and  will  rejoice,  that  the  Redeemer  liveth. 
His  church  on  earth  changes,  but  He  is  the  same,  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever."  We  hear  a  voice  from 
Him,  saying,  "■  Blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  they  do 
rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONTENTS. 

Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith— Rev.  Elias  Smith — Father  of 
Daniel — 1  wonderful  man — A.  Scourge  of  all  the 
Learned  Professions —  V  member  of  some  half  doz- 
en Religious  Denominations. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  old  society  should 
not  feel  very  cordial  to  the  new  enterprise;  and  so  it 
happened.  The  town-hall,  in  which  they  first  wor- 
shipped, under  Rev.  Mr.  Field,  who  supplied  a  while, 
was  suddenly  closed  against  them.  Then,  they  wor- 
shiped over  a  store  where  feathers  were  sold,  and 
were  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  "  Feather  Society." 
Then,  they  met  over  the  Post  Office,  till  their  first 
house  was  completed.  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Smith  was  the 
preacher;  and  being  somewhat  zealous,  rasped  the  out- 
side people  a  little,  by  saying  "  the  old  parish  worship- 
ed a  man,"  because  a  Tablet  was  erected  in  their  house 
to  the  memory  of  John  Adams.  Nor,  did  he  spare  the 
Episcopalians,  for,  on  a  Christmas  exhibition,  when  the 
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green  boughs  were  waving,  he  said,  u  see  the  rags  of 
popery." 

The  20th  of  August,  1834,  the  first  house  was  ded- 
icated, and  the  same  day,  I  was  installed,  as  the  first 
Pastor  of  the  church.  Every  thing  was  pleasant,  and 
went  smoothly  as  a  marriage-bell  within  and  without, 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lunt,  his  colleague, 
being  pleasant  companions;  and,  probably,  all  would 
have  continued  so,  had  not  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith  been 
Pastor  of  the  Universalist  church.  Here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  diverge  a  little  from  our  direct  story,  to  sketch 
the  descent  of  this  Mr.  Smith,  for,  we  fully  believe  in 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  both  natural,  moral  and 
mental  qualities.  In  great  men,  the  greatness  descends 
to  their  children,  as  much  in  mind,  as  in  body.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  whom  we  have  pretty  fully  sketched, 
was  the  re-creation  of  his  staunch  old  father,  John 
Adams,  and  Mary  Smith,  his  mother;  and  the  younger 
Edwards,  but  the  reproduction  of  the  elder,  of  the  same 
name.  So,  to  show  the  art  and  cunning  and  mischief- 
making  spirit  of  Daniel  D.  Smith,  we  must  sketch  the 
character  of  his  father,  the  famous  Elias  Smith 
Though  this  may  occupy  some  space,  yet  we  assure 
our  readers  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  will  not  be 
lost,  as  lie  was  one  of  the  most  stirring,  famous  and  ex- 
ccntric  characters  of  the  past  generation.  Indeed,  a 
physiological  question  of  great  moment  is  herein  involv- 
ed, to  wit,  how  far  the  children  of  very  peculiar  and 
execntric  men,  are  responsible  for  their  habits  or  traits 
of  character;  or  in  other  words,  whether  Daniel  D.  Smith 
was  responsible  for  the  mischief  he  intended  to  do,  when 
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the  character  of  the  said  Elias,  his  father,  is  taken  in- 
to the  account.  He  did  not  really  do  any  harm;  but 
the  intent,  nevertheless,  remained.  The  wrath  of  man 
God  makes  to  praise  Him,  and  restrains  the  rest,  as 
anciently,  "  Moab  was  his  wash  pot." 

I  consider  the  following  sketch  of  Rev.  Elias  Smith  in 
connection  with  his  two  sons  Daniel  and  Matthew 
Hale  Smith,  both  of  whom  were  my  colleagues  in 
Qnincy,  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  mental  qualities  that  has  ever  come  within 
my  personal  knowledge,  and  therefore,  I  feel  perfectly 
justified  in  inserting  it,  though  it  occupies  considerable 
space. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH   OF   THE  LIFE   OF  THE 
LATE  ELIAS   SMITH, 

In  a  memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  himself,  the  Pre- 
face to  which  is  dated,  March  5th,  1816,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  he  says,  k<  I  was  born,  June  17th,  1769,  within 
two  years  of  the  birth  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  the  town  ot 
Lyme,  County  of  New  London,  State  of  Connecticut. 
My  father's  name  was  Stephen  Smith.  My  mother's 
name,  before  she  was  married,  was  Irene  Ransom- 
My  father's  family  were  originally  from  England;  my 
mother's  I  have  been  told,  were  from  Wales."  "  My 
father  was  a  Baptist  by  profession,  till  one  year  before 
he  died."  "  My  father's  mother  gave  me  the  name 
Elias.    This  name  never  pleased  me." 

He  says,  he  remembers  when  he  was  less  than 
three  years  old.  "  My  father  then  removed  into  a 
new  house.  I  remember  the  event  from  this  circum- 
stance ;   a  little  girl,  then  five  years  old,  with  whom 
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I  was  at  play,  wanted  a  case-knife,  which  I  called 
mine.  I  refused  to  give  it  to  her.  Soon  after  my  re- 
fusal, she,  with  a  stick,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground.  I 
asked  her  what  she  dug  the  hole  for?  She  said,  to 
plant  my  knife,  adding,  that  '  if  I  planted  it,  the  knife 
would  come  up,  and  be  more.'  I  had  seen  beans 
grow,  and  expected  knives  would,  in  the  same  way. 
But  I  lost  my  knife. 

This  was  very  young  to  remember  anything.  The 
writer  remembers  an  event  which  took  place  when  he 
was/cwr  years'  old 

The  next  thing  which  Elias  says  he  remembered  was 
when  he  tried  to  catch  a  Whip-Poor- Will,  which  one 
evening  came  near  his  father's  house;  upon  wdiich,  he 
makes  some  very  sensible  reflections,  upon  trying  to 
catch  pleasures. 

He  says,  "  when  I  was  four  year's  old,  I  was  sent  to 
school,  of  which,  I  now  remember  nothing,  save  that  I 
was  once  chastised  for  being  unwilling  to  go  to  school. 
After  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  attended  school  three 
winters,  and  he  had  no  more  schooling,  except  thirty 
days  to  learn  "  Dilworths'  Grammar,"  ten  days  to 
learn  Arithmetic,  and  eight  evenings  to  learn  music. 

When  he  was  five  years  old,  the  Revolutionary  war 
between  England  and  America  commenced.  He  says, 
"  I  was  six  years  old,  the  day  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  fought."  i;  I  heard  the  name  of  Tories  and  Reg- 
ulars; and  though  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the 
words;  yet,  had  then  a  rooted  aversion  to  them, 
which  has  continued  ever  since,  (forty  one  years,  to 
the  time  when  he  wrote.) 
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When  eight  years  old,  he  says,  he  was  "  sprinkled, >' 
his  mother  then  being  a  "  Congregationalist,"  and  his 
father,  though  a  Baptist,  not  opposing  it.  He  resisted 
as  he  did  every  thing  that  was  orderly,  and  attempted 
to  run  out  of  the  church,  but  was  pursued  by  his 
uncle  and  brought  back.  "  Notwithstanding  all  my 
exertions,  I  was  brought  in  front  of  the  basin,  and  was 
so  confined,  hands  and  feet,  that  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive what  they  called  '  the  seal  of  the  covenant.'  I 
felt  such  malice  against  the  minister,  and  my  uncle, 
that  had  my  strength  been  equal  to  my  desire,  we 
should  all  have  been  like  Sampson  and  the  Philis- 
tines, with  the  house  about  our  ears." 

In  1782,  in  his  13th  year,  he  says,  "I  had  my  last 
schoolmg,  excepting  forty  days,  and  eight  evenings,  in 
the  State  of  Vermont.  My  knowledge  of  letters  was 
such  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  some,  though  I 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  comma,  semicolon, 
colon,  period,  note  of  interrogation,  admiration,  or  any 
other  marks  used  in  reading.  These  things  were  not 
then  taught  in  country  schools.  I  had  then  never 
heard  of  a  book  called  *  Dictionary.'  " 

May  we  not  well  say,  what  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  ninety-one  years,  now  1873  ? 

'*  In  1782,  my  father  sold  out  his  property  in  Lyme? 
came  and  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Woodstock,  Vermont.  The  journey  of  removal  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  we  performed  in  13  days. 

How  striking  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  trav- 
elling since  this  period,  as  this  journey  could  now  be 
performed  in  a  day! 
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The  description  Elias  gives  of  the  woods  and  the  log 
house  is  amusing  indeed. 

1784,  he  says,  "  was  the  first  time  I  saw  a  Dictionary. 
The  minister  used  the  word  canticles.  Two  men  who 
had  been  to  meeting^  conversed  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word;  one  of  them  took  Entick's  Dictionary,  and 
soon  found  the  word  and  its  meaning.  It  appeared 
strange  to  me  that  the  word  used  by  the  minister 
should  be  in  that  little  book."  It  may  seem  strange  to 
some  that  a  person  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  should 
be  so  ignorant  of  a  book  now  in  common  use.  "  About 
all  the  books,  I  had  ever  known  to  that  time,  were  the 
Primmer,  Dilworth's  Spelling  book,  Watts  Psalms,  and 
Hymns,  and  the  New  Testament  and  Bible.  "  When 
I  was  fifteen  years  old,  I  first  saw  a  Geography.  It 
was  called  Guthrie's  Grammar." 

"  In  1785,  when  in  my  sixteenth  year,  my  uncle, 
(Elisha  Ransom,  a  Baptist  minister,)  taught  a  school, 
two  miles  from  our  house,  and  I  was  permitted  to  go 
one  month.  My  uncle  said  to  me,  "  you  must  learn 
grammar."  "  He  gave  me  alesson  from  Dilworth's — on 
my  return  home,  I  informed  my  father  of  the  study  I 
had  entered  upon.  He  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  it 
and  told  me  Ariihmetic  was  much  more  useful.  My 
uncle,  however,  overpersuaded  my  father,  and  I  studied 
grammar  one  month." 

The  writer  can  tell  a  story  to  match  this.  When  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  he  began  to  study  Websters' 
grammar,  at  a  public  school,  in  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened towns  in  Bristol  County,  in  Massachusetts; 
and  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  school  who  studied  it, 
and  was  laughed  at  by  all  the  other  scholars  for  doing  it. 
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As  they  had  no  candles,  Elias  studied  by  fire-light, 
lying  on  the  floor,  till  he  nearly  ruined  his  eyes.  In 
the  year  1785,  when  he  was  writing,  he  says,  "  I  ex- 
perienced religion."  He  was-  then,  not  quite  sixteen 
years  old. 

He  says,  "  when  I  wras  eighteen  years  old,  T  borrow- 
ed of  my  uncle  Entick's  Dictionary,  and  carried  it  in 
my  pocket,  wherever  I  went,  for  one  year,  that,  when- 
ever a  new  word  was  mentioned,  I  might  know  the 
meaning —  a  good  idea  for   any  young  man  to  adopt. 

About  this  period,  he  describes  the  school  house  in 
which  he  taught  three  months  in  Vermont.  "  All  the 
covering  upon  the  frame  was  hemlock  boards,  feath- 
er-edged, and  nailed  on.  There  were  no  clapboards 
on  the  outside,  nor  plastering  or  ceiling  upon  the  in- 
side. The  chamber  floor  consisted  of  loose  boards, 
laid  down,  being  neither  jointed  nor  nailed.  The  low- 
er floor  was  the  same,  and  there  was  not  one  window 
in  the  room.  All  the  light,  excepting  what  came 
through  between  the  boards,  was  as  follows — there 
were  two  or  three  holes  cut  through  the  boards  of  the 
side,  and  end  of  the  house.  These  were  rilled  up  with 
a  newspaper,  Spooner's  Vermont  Journal,  which  was 
oiled  to  let  the  light  through,  and  fixed  into  thin 
strips  of  wood,  and  made  fast. 

"These  were  all  the  windows  we  had;  sometimes  the 
boys  would  by  accident,  make  a  large  hole  through 
them  with  their  elbows.  Often,  when  I  first  came  in- 
to the  room  I  could  discern  but  little.  In  this  cold, 
dark,  inconvenient  place,  I  spent  three  months  in- 
structing others  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

Some  of  us  can  remember  school-houses  that  would 
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not  carry  off  the  palm,  when  compared  with  this,  of 
Elias  Smith's. 

About  this  time,  for  want  of  light,  or  some  other 
reason,  or  all  combined,  his  eyes  became  very  bad;  and 
he  applied  a  "  particular  kind  of  eye-water."  He  has 
not  informed  us  what  it  was,  if  he  knew.  He  "  used 
it  several  times  a  day,  as  the  only  remedy."  Probably 
it  was  the  beetle  leaf,  as  most  quack  eye-waters  are. 

He  had  sometime  previous,  borrowed  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  and,  now,  to  add  to  his  affliction,  these 
were  called  for.  What  could  he  do?  The  eye-water, 
with  all  its  virtues,  could  not  enable  him  to  read,  with- 
out the  green  glasses,  and  none  of  these  were  to  be  had 
where  he  resided.  But,  he  heard  they  were  to  be  sold 
in  Windsor,  ten  miles  off. 

To  Windsor  he  must  go.  But  the  school  must  not 
stop.  So,  he  says, '*  1  engaged  a  horse,  took  one  bush- 
el of  wheat  in  a  bag,  and,  after  midnight,  and  very 
cold,  started  for  Windsor.  The  snow  was  deep,  the 
path  poor,  the  road  very  hilly,  and  the  weather  cold. 
Sometimes  I  rode,  and  sometimes  walked.  Just  as  the 
daylight  appeared,  I  arrived  at  the  store  where  it  was 
said,  green  glasses  were  kept.  I  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  store  several  times;  at  last,  a  man  in  the  cham- 
ber, half  awake,  cried  out,  "  who  is  there?"  I  replied? 
"  a  friend."  He  spoke  out  again,  "  What  do  you  want 
this  time  of  night?  '  I  told  him,  "  a  pair  of  spectacles. '» 
"  We  have  none,"  said  he.  This  at  once,  sunk  my 
raised  expectation.  I  then  asked  him,  if  he  had  any 
green  spectacles'?.  "Yes,  said  he,  but  it  is  too  cold  to 
get  up  now."  I  told  him  my  necessity,  and  how  far  I 
had  come  in  the  night,  and  that  he  must  let  me  have 
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them.  He  was  quite  mad,  at  my  urgency;  but  finally, 
came  down  with  a  candle,  showed  me  the  glasses,  and 
told  me  the  price,  which  was  four  shillings.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  some  wheat  lor  them?  "  Yes,'' 
said  he,  and  quite  mad  about  it.  "  What  do  you  give 
per  bushel?"  "  Five  shillings,"  said  he.  All  my  de- 
sire, for  that  time  was  granted.  I  took  the  bag  off  the 
horse,  and  brought  it  in,  good  measure,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. I  bid  him  farewell,  and  he  in  return,  said,  he 
hoped,  if  I  ever  wanted  any  more,  I  would  stay  for 
them  till  daylight." 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  returned  to  Lyme  in  Con- 
necticut. On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  he,  with  some 
friends  whom  he  found  on  the  way,  and  who  gave  him 
a  ride,  arrived  at  Springfield,  Mass.  He  says,  u  Sun- 
day afternoon,  I  went  to  meeting,  and  heard  a  man 
preach  called  Dr.  Howard 

"  As  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  woods,  every  thing 
in  such  a  great  town  as  Springfield  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, particularly,  things  under  the  name  of  religion. 
The  first  thing  that  drew  my  attention  was  the  meet- 
ing-house, which  was  adorned  beyond  what  I  had  ever 
seen  in  the  log  meeting-houses  in  Vermont.  The  next 
thing  I  noticed  was  the  dress  of  the  young  men,  who 
were  in  costly  array,  compared  to  my  clothing.  The 
third  object  which  set  me  to  staring,  was  the  minister, 
who  made  such  an  appearance  as  I  had  never  before 
seen.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  long  black  outside 
garment  on,  with  a  broad  belt  of  the  same  round  his 
waist.  The  sleeves,  I  then  thought,  were  as  wide  as  the 
meal-bags  used  in  Vermont.  It  then  seemed  strange 
to  me  that  he  should  wear  sueh  great  sleeves,  unless 
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his  arms  were  so  stiff  that  lie  could  not  wear  such  as 
were  near  the  size  of  his  arms.  Next,  he  had  some- 
thing fastened  under  his  chin,  which  then  appeared  to 
me  like  what  the  children  in  Connecticut  used  to  wear? 
when  they  were  cutting  their  teeth,  called  a  bibb. 
Why  he  wore  it,  was  unknown  to  me.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  had  on  his  head,  what  Dr.  Baldwin,  an  old 
Baptist  minister  of  Boston  used  to  call  a  folio-wig \ 
This  was  very  large,  white,  and  powdered,  or,  as  I  then 
thought,  covered  over  with  flour.  From  all  this  pom- 
pous appearance,  I  supposed  much  dignity  and  good 
matter  was  contained  in  the  head  the  wig  contained." 
About  this  period,  he  taught  a  school  in  East  Hart- 
ford. When  he  came  to  teach  the  catechism,  as  was 
then  the  custom  on  every  Saturday,  he  found  two 
children  from  an  Episcopal  family,  with  their  catechism. 
"  This,  says  he,"  was  a  new  thing  to  me,  as  at  that 
time  I  did  not  know  there  was  another  on  earth,  save 
that  composed  by  so  many  Divines  at  Westminster. 
In  reading  it  over,  I  came  to  the  following  questions 
and  answers.  Question,  "  What  is  your  name?" 
Answer,  N.  J.  "  Who  gave  you  that  name?"  Answer? 
"  My  godfather  and  godmother,  in  my  baptism,  in 
which  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God? 
and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  After  look- 
ing at  all  this,  I  told  the  children,  I  could  not  teach 
that  to  them,  for,  it  was  false,  and,  I  could  not  know- 
ingly, teach  falsehoods.  I  went  through  with  the 
Picsbyterian  catechism,  but  the  poor,  little  Episcopa- 
lian children  were  obliged  to  set  and  hear,  without  any 
part  in  that  which  was  as  bad  as  their  own  catechism 
in  many  things." 
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When  the  children  returned  home,  they  told  their 
father  what  the  teacher  said  about  their  catechism. 
The  Episcopal  man  was  highly  offended;  but  after  an 
interview  with  the  teacher,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
falsity  of  the  catechism,  the  matter  was  adjusted  by  the 
following  compromise — The  teacher  was  to  ask  the 
questions,  and  when  the  children  answered,  he  was  to 
tell  them  the  answers  were  false. 
In  1789,  he  was  immersed  by  Elder  William  Grow,  in 
Queechy  river,  near  the  house  of  Ichabod  Churchill. 

Soon  after  his  baptism,  he  began  to  think  about 
preaching.  He  read,  he  says,  the  Bible  chiefly. 
"  Osterwald  Christian  Theology,"  and,  a  short  system 
of  Divinity,  written  by  Norton,  "  Edward's  History 
of  Redemption,  Boston's  Four  Fold  State,  and  Flavel's 
Sermons." 

He  went  to  Elder  Grow,  the  man  who  baptized  him, 
to  get  him  to  teach  him  to  preach.  He  says,  "  The 
Elder  received  me  kindly,  and  gave  me  permission  to 
read  his  books.  He  had  one  book  called  "  Skeletons 
of  Sermons,"  that  is,  bones  without  meat.  They  were 
properly,  "  blank  Sermons."  Eider  Grow  handed  me 
the  book,  and  said,  "  there  is  the  book  they  gave  me, 
when  men  undertook  to  make  a  minister  of  me."  I 
read  and  examined  it,  till  I  said,  as  David  did,  of  Saul's 
armor,  "  I  cannot  go  with  these."  Cru den's  Concor- 
dance gave  me  the  most  information  of  any  book  he 
had 

The  Baptist  ministers  at  that  time  were  poor,  and 
made  a  mean  appearance  in  the  world,  to  what  many 
now  do.     To  have  dressed  one  of  them  in  black  then, 
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with  a  band  and  surplice,  and  called  him  Rev.  or  D. 
D.  would  have  affrighted  him,  especially,  had  he,  in 
addition  to  this,  received  a  salary. 

The  first  association  of  Baptist  minsters  he  ever  at- 
tended was  at  Adams,  at  the  house  of  Elder  Peter 
Wardon,  a  worthy  preacher.  Among  the  ministers 
present  were  the  following,  Elder  John  Gano,  from 
Kentucky,  his  son,  Stephen  Gano,  who  now  (181G) 
lives  in  Providence,  R.  T.  Elder  John  Waldo,  Elder 
Henry  Green,  Elder  Isaac  Smith,  &c. 

"  On  the  19th  of  July,  1790,  when  I  was  twenty- 
one  years,  one  month,  and  four  days  old,"  says  Elias, 
appointed  a  meeting,  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Law- 
rence, who  lived  in  Woodstock.  This  appointment 
made  some  talk,  as  many  concluded  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  preach,  because,  they  said,  I  had  never  said 
much  in  my  whole  life ;  and,  they  concluded  it  was 
not  likely  I  should  say  much  then."  "  I  finally  went. 
Stood  by  a  low  case  of  drawers  and  read  this  for  my 
text,  u  John  X:  39,  Search  the  Scriptures. 

I  remained  in  about  one  position,  through  the  whole 
time  of  speaking.  My  arms  remained  on  the  drawers, 
my  feet  in  one  place,  and,  I  do  now  know  that  for 
once,  my  eyes  were  on  the  assembly."  I  told  the 
brethren  they  must  improve,  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  had 
no  more  to  say,  and  meant  to  stop  from  that  time. 
Through  the  week,  I  felt  ashamed,  vexed,  mortified, 
and,  at  times,  sorry,  that  I  had  so  exposed  my  igno- 
rance. Still,  at  their  urgent  request,  I  appointed 
another  meeting  next  first  day,  and  this  time,  came  al- 
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most  the  whole  city  together  to  hear  what  the  strip- 
ling had  to  say." 

Thus,  like  Whitefield,  from  his  first  appearance  in 
public,  he  carried  the  hoi  poi,  the  multitude>  with  him. 
Soon  after  this,  he  says,  "  I  committed  the  whole  New 
Testament  to  memory,  from  Romans  to  Revelation," 
and  25  years  after,  he  says,  rt  it  remained  with  me  to 
this  day. 

Elder  Leland  told  him,  he  must  be  indoctrinated, 
and  recommended  "  Osterwald's  Theology."  This 
book  he  also  committed  to  memory,  and  then  told 
Mr.  Leland,  "  it  gave  him  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  moon  does  of  the  sun." 

In  his  22d  year,  crossing  the  Merrimac  river  at  Con- 
cord, he  says,  "  A  clergyman,  from  Pembroke,  by  the 
name  of  Zacheus  Colby,  came  across  the  river,  to  the 
side  where  I  was  waiting.  As  he  came  out  of  the 
boat,  he  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I 
thought  whether  you  were  not  a  clergyman ;  I  beg, 
leave  to  ask  ?"    My  only  reply  was,  no." 

"  A  clegyman,  at  that  time,  was  almost  as  great  an 
abomination  to  a  Baptist  Minister,  as  a  Shepherd  was 
to  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Joseph.  At  that  time 
I  was  marvellously  shy  of  clergymen,  because,  the  old 
Baptist  ministers  had  told  me  some  unfavorable  things 
about  them.  They  told  me  that,  when  I  saw  a  man 
dressed  in  black,  called  reverend,  reading  his  notes; 
having  a  salary,  taking  property  from  others  by  force 
and  despising  such  as  travelled  and  preached  &c.  that 
such  were  the  deviVs  ministers,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

This  I  believed,  and  shunned  them,  and  when  I  lived 
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(25  years  longer),  to  see  the  Baptist  ministers  making 
the  same  appearance,  wearing  the  same  titles,  using 
notes,  and  taking  a  salary,  that  was  forced  from  the 
people,  the  instructions  they  had  given  me  caused  me 
to  leave  them,  and  keep  separate,  as  I  had  from  the 
clergy  before  them." 

(The  writer's  first  recollections  of  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, accords  with  the  above.  The  discourse  was 
about  hirelings,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  smoked 
paper,  and  all  applied  to  Presbyterians,  all  they  called 
Congregationalists.) 

"  In  the  month  of  July,"  1792,  he  says,  "  Dr. 
Shepherd  and  the  Brentwood  Church,  N.  H.,  (he  was 
then  23  years  of  age)  appointed  for  me  to  be  ordained 
the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  and  wrote  letters  to 
the  Baptist  Churches  in  North  wood,  Medbury,  Haver- 
hill and  the  two  Baptist  Churches  in  Boston,  request- 
ing them  to  send  their  Elders,  and  chosen  brethren  to 
assist  in  ordaining  their  Brother,  Elias  Smith.  As  they 
wished  the  Elders  and  churches  to  know  who  they 
were  to  ordain,  it  was  agreed  for  me  to  carry  the  let- 
ters to  Boston  and  Haverhill." 

His  account  of  this,  his  first  visit  to  Boston,  is 
sufficiently  amusing.  He  came  in  sight  of  the  City 
in  Charlestown,  on  Commencement  day  at  Cambridge, 
and  supposed  the  whole  City  to  be  in  such  confu- 
sion that  he  did  not  dare  to  enter  it  that  night- 
He  was  delighted  with  Doctors  Baldwin  and  Still- 
man.  He  preached  each  evening  while  he  remained 
in  Boston  to  the  admiration  of  all  who   heard  him. 

The  third   Wednesday  in   August,  1792,    he  was 
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ordained,  and  Dr.  Baldwin  preached    the  sermon. 

The  evening  after  the  ordination,  Rev.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd told  Elias  a  story  like  the  following — "  An  In- 
dian, having  a  river  to  cross,  thought  to  save  the 
trouble  of  paddling  by  setting  up  a  bush  in  the  bow 
of  his  boat.  When  about  two  thirds  across  the 
river,  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  it  upset  his  ca- 
noe, and  he  was  obliged  to  swim  ashore,  while  his 
canoe  floated  down  the  stream.  Several  people  on 
the  land  saw  the  difficulty  he  was  in,  and  when 
he  landed,  asked  him  how  it  happened  that  he  had 
to  swim  ashore,  instead  of  coming  in  his  canoe  ? 
"  0  said  he,  me  carry  too  much  bush."  Now,  said 
the  Doctor,  you  are  a  y oung  man,  and  just  set  out 
in  the  world,  and  will  do  well  enough,  if  you  do 
not  carry  too  much   bush." 

Elias  in  his  life,  makes  some  good  remarks  upon  this 
story,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  others, 
for,  it  was  too  much  bush  that  upset  his  own  canoe. 
He  was  not  born  to  be  led,  or  crushed. 

He  married  Mary  Burleigh,  first  daughter  of  Josiah 
Burleigh,  of  New  Market,  N.  H,  Jan,  7th,  1793.  He 
was  then  twenty-three  years,  six  months,  and  twenty- 
one  days  old.  His  wife  was  nineteen  years,  seven 
months,  and  thirteen  days  old,  when  they  were  mar- 
ried. She  died  of  typhus  fever,  Feb.  twenty-seventh, 
1814,  after  they  had  been  married  twenty-one  years. 

He  says,  "  We  lived  in  harmony  through  the  whole 
time,  and  she  was  a  faithful  friend  to  me,  the  children, 
my  interest,  reputation,  and  the  cause  of  religion." 

His  eldest  child  was  born,  September  18th,  1794,  in 
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Salem,  Mass,  and  received  the  name  of  Unsula;  she  was 
named  after  a  daughter  of  Governor  Griswald  of 
Lyme,  Connecticut. 

He  says,  "  from  the  first  of  my  apppearing  in  public 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dressing  plain,  though  I 
sometimes  dressed  in  black.  As  my  residence  was 
near  Boston,  and  being  frequently  there,  the  two  Bos- 
ton ministers  often  made  mention  of  my  plain  dress, 
and,  particularly,  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  a  very  fash- 
ionable man.  He  one  day  said,  "  you  are  not  yet 
fifty  years  old,  intimating  that  at  such  an  age,  my 
dress  might  be  suitable.  In  this,  I  soon  begun  to  con- 
form, and  went  on,  they  with  me  till  we  all  left  that 
simplicity,  which  at  first  was  seen  among  the  Baptists. 
I  was  soon  dressed  in  fashionable  black,  a  large  three 
cornered  hat,  and  black  silk  gloves,  to  wear  in  the 
meeting-house,  in  dog-  days. 

In  1789,  then  being  a  little  over  29  years  of  age,  he 
says,  he  was   installed    over  the  Baptist  Church,  in 
Woburn.     This  new   fangled   ceremony,  he  says  was 
performed,  as  the  Boston  ministers  said  it  would  do' 
and,  as  he  could  not  be  a  state  minister,  and  get  the 
fees  for  marrying  people  without  it.      Our  popery  was 
performed  in  the   congregational  meeting  house,  and 
it  was  a  high  day  within.     We  made  something  of  a 
splendid    appearance,   as  it   respected    the    ignorant. 
We  had  two  Doctors  of  Divinity,  one  or  two  A.  M's.  and 
we  all  wore  bands.     When  we  came  out  of  the  Council- 
Chamber  and  walked   in   procession   to   the   meeting 
house,  we  looked  as  much  like  the  Cardinals   coming 
out   of  the  Conclave  after   electing   a  Pope,  as   our 
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practice  was  like  them.  When  we  returned  to  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  we  were  more  merry  than  the  rule  given 
to  Christ's  ministers  would  allow  us  to  be. 

Dr.  Smith  said  to  me  after  installation,  "I  advise  you 
to  wear  a  band  on  Lord's  days."  This  was  a  piece  of 
foppery  I  always  hated,  and,  when  I  walked  with  it 
on,  I  then  thought  I  acted  with  it  as  a  pig  does 
when  he  is  first  yoked,  almost  strike  it  with  his  knees? 
for  fear  he  should  hit  it.  I  should  not  have  worn  it  that 
day,  but  Dr.  Stillman,  who  was  as  fond  of  foppery  as  a 
little  girl  is  of  fine  baby  rags,  brought  one,  and  put  it 
on  me," 

About  this  time,  that  is,  during  my  residence  at 
Woburn,  George  Washington  died.  A  day  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  some  public  notice  of  the  event.  Rev. 
Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  of  Charlestown, the  old  geographer, 
and  I  may  add,  the  father  of  our  present  telegraphic 
Morse,  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  discourse.  He  came 
with  his  surplice  and  band,  and  his  old  notes,  which 
he  had  read  in  Charlestown,  and  the  prayer  on  a  piece 
of  paper  which  he  had  said  over.  As  I  was  to  make 
the  last  prayer  and  Daniel  Oliver  the  first,  he  shamed 
me  by  his  long  made  prayer,  thinking  it  might  help 
me  to  pray  on  the  occasion  ;  but,  like  Saul's  armor, 
it  was  too  long  for  me  and  I  could  not  go  with  it."  Elias 
fixes  up  Dr.  Morse's  discourse  in  anything  but  praise. 
About  this  time,  1801,  he  became  a  Republican,  and 
about  the  same  time,  began  to  doubt  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

About  this  period,  he  determined  to  preach  no  more. 
But  his  youngest  brother,  who  was  a  Universalist  min- 
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ister,  vsited  him  and  preached  in  the  Baptist  meeting 
house  in  Salisbury.  Elias  confounded  him  in  the 
evening — became  converted  to  his  faith  the  next  day, 
and  preached  two  sermons  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  the 
next  Sabbath-renounced  the  doctrines  in  fifteen  days, 
with  Calvinism  and  Deism,  and  became  a  free  man, Jan. 
30th,  1816.  He  says,  "some  were  pleased,  some  were 
mad,  and  christians  grieved  at  his  renouncing  Univer- 
salism. 

While  at  Woburn,  he  had  become  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business.  But  peace  between  England  and 
France  took  place,  and  he  lost  all  his  property  by  the 
fall  of  his  imported  goods.  He  was  now  pretty  sure 
that  entering  into  mercantile  business  was  wrong,  so 
he  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could. 

In  1802,  having  renounced  Calvinism,  Universalism 
and  Merchandising,  he  became  convinced  that  the  only 
proper  name  for  all  the  followers  of  Christ  was  that  of 
Christians,  and  called  himself  by  that  name.  In  thir- 
teen years,  that  is,  in  1815,  he  says,  "I  did  not  think  to 
see  so  many  preachers  and  brethren  with  the  name 
and  law  of  Christ  only,  as  I  now  see.  There  are 
about  fifty  preachers  in  the  New  England  States, 
and   in   the   State    of  New  York.  Cur    brethren 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
the  Western  country,  are  striving  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel.  The  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men  are 
perishing  in  the  using."  During  this  time  he  labored 
incessantly,  preaching,  writing  and  publishing,  scath- 
ing the  regular  clergy  of  all  denominations,  making 
proselytes  wherever  he  went,  and  collecting  larger  con- 
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gregations  that  any  other  man  ever  did  in  this  country  ? 
except  Whitefield. 

In  Feb.  1814,  he  lost  his  wife  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  left  with  five  children  in  poverty.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year,  he  married  Rachel  Thurber, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Thurber,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
She  was  a  rich  man's  daughter,  but  he  says,  she 
brought  only  her  own  earnings  with  her  to  recomend 
her.  She  died  lately  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.  In 
1805,  he  says,  this  year  I  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  work  entitled,  "The  Christian's  Magazine,  Review- 
er, and  Religious  Intelligencer;  containing  subjects,  his 
torical,  doctrinal,  experi mental,  practical  and  poetical." 
This  was  published  once  in  three  months  for  two 
years.  Reviewing  so  many  of  the  popular  sermons  of 
the  day  greatly  enraged  the  clergy  and  their  subjects. 
The  first  book  which  he  wrote  was  entitled,  "The  Cler- 
gyman's Looking-glass,  or  ancient  and  modern  things 
contrasted/'  Here  is  a  specimen,  comparing  the 
Apostles  and  the  clergy. 

Apostles — "And  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they 
be  sent  ?" 

Clergy — "And  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they 
be  sent  to  the  college  ?" 

Apostles — "For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Clergy — "For  I  received  it  of  man,  and  was  taught 
it  by  man,  and  not  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Apostles — "But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,  etc." 
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Clergy.  "But  we  have  this  treasury  iu  our  notes,  etc." 

In  1805,  he  says,  I  issued  proposals  for  22  sermons 
on  the  Prophecies  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  which  were 
afterwards  published. 

In  September,  the  15th  day,  1808,  he  published  the 
first  number  of  "The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,"  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  which  was  the  first  religious  paper 
in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world."  It  had 
then  274  subscribers,  and  in  seven  years,  they  increas- 
ed to  1500. 

In  August,  1812,  his  "New  Testament  Dictionary," 
was  published,  containing  the  meaning  of  1108  words. 
In  this  he  compared  the  regular  Baptist,  and  Congre- 
gational ministers  to  "The  Locusts,"  named  in  the 
Revelation,  "having  stings  in  their  tails." 

"In  the  month  of  June  1809,"  he  says,  "I  am  now 
for ty  years  old.  The  principal  people  in  Bristol  coun- 
ty, Mass.,  requested  me  to  deliver  a  discourse  on  Taun- 
ton Green,  the  4th  of  July.  This  request  I  complied 
with,  and  delivered  a  sermon  from  "Psalm  cvii.  43. 
Whoso  is  wise  and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they 
shall  understand  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord." 

The  discourse  was,  like  its  author,  unique.  I  have 
read  it  more  than  once.  It  was  thoroughly  Republican, 
and  closed  with  good  advice  in  the  following  brilliant 
and  eloquent  sentence.  "I  leave  these  things  for  your 
consideration ;  wisely  observe  them,  prize  your 
privileges — love  your  country — make  a  right  use  of 
your  liberty,  obey  the  gospel — believe  in  the  Saviour — 
trust  in  God — live  as  pilgrims — look  out  for  death, 
hope  for  the  resurrection  and  eternal  glory." 
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"He  added  to  the  printed  copy  two  short  Poems,  one 
on  Tom  Paine's  uAge  of  Reason  ;"  the  other  entitled 
< 'Priestcraft  Exposed,  in  the  mitation  of  Watt's 
Indian  Philosopher.      The  following  is  from  the  former 

"Then  let  us  once  take  up  the  Bible, 

See  what  is  truth,  and  what  is  libel, 

If  it  supports  church  monarchy, 

Or  buoys  an  Aristocracy, 

With  all  those  things  which  do  attend  e'm 

And  Church,  and  State  together  blend  e'm, 

And  holds  religion  in  that  light, 

The  -'Age  of  Reason"  sure  is  right, 

But  if  it  proves  Republican, 

The  "Age  of  Reason"  cannot  stand. 

The  following  verse  is  from  "Priestcraft  Exposed ;" 

The  stupid  power  that  formed  the  mind, 
One  priest  to  every  town  designed, 
And  fixed  his  Station  there  ; 
This  be  a  priest  for  this,  he  said; 
Then  forth  he  sent  the  priests  he  made, 
To  seek  a  parish  here. 
But  parting  hence,  commencement  day, 
Mistook  their  business*by  the  way, 
And  went  to  pleading  law  ; 
Ah,  cruel  fate,  and  crossing  chance, 
Our  modern  priests  can  sing  and  dance  ; 
Such  times  who  ever  saw." 

Hitherto,  I  have  spoken  of  him  from  his  own  life  01 
autobiography,  and  from  the  statements  of  others, 
The  remainder  will  be  from  personal  observation; 
commencing  in  1816,  when  I  was  a  child;  but  when 
memory  was  tenacious  and  when  such  an  excentric 
man  put  it  upon  the  full  stretch. 

"In  the  first  number  of  the  Herald,  notice  was  given 
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that  on  the  7th  day  of  the  month,  1808,  Peter  Young, 
of  York,  was  to  be  ordained.  This  meeting  I  attended? 
and  spake  from  these  words,  " Behold,  I  send  you 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves;  be  ye  there- 
fore wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves. "  When 
I  came  to  contrast  man  and  ministers,  with  the  min- 
isters of  Christ,  as  wolves  in  the  midst  of  sheep,  in- 
stead of  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  and  show  that 
they  were  as  wise  as  doves,  and  harmless  as  serpents 
it  made  a  cracking  among  the  wooden  fences." 

I  believe  this  was  the  first  ordination  sermon  he 
ever  preached,  The  same  week,  he  says,  he  was  glad 
to  escape  from  a  mob  in  Hampton,  through  the  back- 
door.    People  came  to  meeting  with  their  guns,  &c. 

Elders  John  Rand  and  Frederic  Plummer,  he  says, 

stood  by  him.     Of  this  Plummer  and  Smith,  a  young 

man  who  lived  in  our  neighborhood  used   to  sing  a 

song,  in  his  rudeness,  one  verse   of  which  ended  as 

follows. — 

"Glory,  honor,  Smith  and  Plummer 
Preached  out  doors  all  last  Summer." 

He  published  "the  Christian's  Pocket  Companion 
and  Daily  Assistant."  Three  Sermons  on  Election — 
History  of  Anti-Christ — other  volumes  of  sermons — 
Pamphlets  on  various   subjects,  and,   as  he  says,  he 

here  was  not  idle. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Elias  Smith,  he  was  forty-six 
years  old,  of  noble  and  commanding  form,  and  dressed  in 
brown,  or,  what  was  then  called  snuff  colored  clothes. 
It  was  on  this  wise — In  my  native  town,  there  was 
but  one    denomination,  and  that  Congregational;  or 
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of  the  standing  order.  There  was  a  man  of  some 
wealth,  who  had  left  the  parish,  because  he  would 
not  pay  the  ministerial  tax.  His  oxen  had  been  taken, 
and  impounded  for  this  tax. 

Smith  came  to  Berkley,  and  was  excluded  from  the 
Congregational  meeting  house.  On  this  accountj 
he  was  very  bitter.  Elias  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  had  made  converts  in  Taunton,  and  in  Freetown. 
His  preachers  and  exhorters  had  come  to  .Berkley. 
But  Smith  himself  had  not  preached  there.  Cap- 
tain Burt,  the  man  referred  to,  was  determined 
to  have  him.  Time  came,  when  our  minister  was  to 
hold  a  Lecture  at  the  next  house  to  our  disaffected 
man,  whose  name  was  Edmund  Burt.  Burt  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  attending  weekly  lectures,  nor,  of 
visiting  his  neighbor,  where  this  one  was  held.  But 
as  the  Parish  minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Andros,  was 
about  to  commence  the  exercises,  Burt  and  Smith  en- 
tered and,  were  attentive  listeners.  When  the  service 
was  closed,  Burt  introduced  Smith  to  Andros,  and 
invited  the  latter  to  go  with  them,  (Smith  and  him- 
self), to  his  house  to  tea.  Andros,  however  declined, 
and  went  home. 

That  evening,  Smith  preached  in  Burt's  house, 
which ,  though  large,  was  thronged.  I  was  present. 
It  is  before  me  now,  as  it  was  that  night.  I  see  a 
noble  looking  man,  corpulent,  but  not  unwieldly  so, 
arise,  read  a  hymn  from  a  hymn  book,  published  by 
"Elias  Smith,  and  Abner  Jones."  Then  sing  it,  and 
pray,  and  then,  announce  his  text  "But  if  our  gos- 
pel be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom 
the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them 
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that  believe  not  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Christ  who  is  the  image  of  God  should  shine  unto 
them."  Our  gospel,  "said  he,"  is  hid  to  the  hireling 
ministers  and  their  vassals — but  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost,  &c.  He  talked  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
then  apologized  that  the  time  would  not  allow  him  to 
say  all  that  he  desired  to.  During  this  speech,  the 
audience  laughed,  or  cried,  just  as  Elias  chose  to  have 
them.  They  were  entirely  at  his  command.  When  he 
compared  Congregational  preachers,  and  their  churches 
to  an  old  pewter  spoon,  sometimes  made  bright,  but 
soon  becoming  tarnished  again,  all  must  laugh. 

The  next  day,  the  Congregational  meeting  house 
was  solicited  for  Smith  to  preach  in.  This  was  refused. 
But  the  matter  was  arranged  as  follows — Mr.  Burt 
had  a  large  Brig  on  the   stocks,  nearly  ready  to  be 

launched.  The  staging,  some  ten  feet,  high  answered 
for  a  pulpit,  and  there,  by  Taunton  river,  by  the  side 
of  the  Brig,  Smith  preached.  The  people  came  pour- 
ing in  from  every  direction,  as  they  did  under  the 
Miller  excitement,  into  Boston,  in  1843,  till  it  was 
judged  there  were  6000  present.  His  text  was  Isaiah 
XXXIII.  21,  22.  "For  there  the  glorious  Lord  shall 
be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams,  wherein 
shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant 
ship  pass  thereby.  Then  is  the  prey  of  a  great  spoil 
divided  and  the  lame  shall  take  the  prey." 

He  first  described  the  river  Amazon;  and,  from  that 
down  to  the  river  before  us,  in  which  vessels  had 
that  day  gone  both  ways.  But,  in  the  place  named 
in  the  text,  "there  should  go  no  galley  with  oars." 
Upon  uthe  prey  and  dividing  of  the  spoil ,  he  said, 
"many  have  said  to  me,  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  lame." 
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Wiry?  "Because  you  have  not  received  a  College  edu- 
cation:" Well,  bless  the  Lord,  said  he,  the  lame  shall 
take  the  prey. 

In  the  afternoon,  Elder  Hicks,  of  Dartmouth^ 
preached,  "Look  straight  at  me,"  said  he,  as  he  com- 
menced.—  "It  is  old  black  Hicks,  come  right  out  of 
Dartmouth  woods." 

I  was  then  a  boy,  mounted  far  above  these  speakers, 
where  I  could  survey  the  vast  multitude  of  more  than 
5000.  In  that  great  assembly,  Smith  made  all  laugh, 
and  strong  men  cry,  just  as  he  pleased.  Soon  after, 
several  Congregational  ministers  preached  against  him 
and  his  doctrine  and  published  their  sermons.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Andros  of  Berkley,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Porter,  of  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  were  among  the  number. 
In  his  Gospel  Herald,  the  first  religious  newspaper 
ever  published  in  this  country,  he  said,  of  these  sermons, 
"It  had  long  been  the  question,  why  don't  you  answer 
Smith?  Oh,  he  is  beneath  our  notice,  had  been  the 
reply.  But,  one  thing  is  now  pretty  evident — Smith 
has  either  come  up  some,  or  they  have  come  down 
some,  for,  now,  they  can  not  only  preach  against  him, 
but  publish  whole  sermons." 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  again  converted  to  Univer- 
salism.  This  time,  it  was  not  by  his  brother,  but  by 
reading  the  following  verse,  "For  we  are,  also,  his  off- 
spring." If  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,"  said  he 
"it  follows  that  we  must  all  be  saved." 

Then,  he  returned  again  to  the  Christians;  and,  at 
one  of  their  Quarterly  meetings,  in  my  native  town, 
when  this  erring  brother  was  received  back  upon  con- 
fession, I  was  present.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  ap. 
pearance  of  that  assembly.    It  was  in  a  grove,  and 
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"the  Elders  and  brethren"  formed  a  kind  of  hollow 
square,  with  Elias  in  the  centre.  There  he  sat,  in 
humility,  with  a  large  silk  bandanna  handkerchief  tied 
around  his  head.  By  and  by,  he  commenced  to  ac- 
knowledge his  errors,  and  to  confess  how  greatly  he 
had  fallen,  by  a  second  time  embracing  Universalism. 
The  brethren  freely  forgave  him.  He  then  arose, 
thanked  them  for  their  restoring  favor,  and  then  ex- 
horted them  "to  buckle  on  the  harness  and  go  up  with 
him  to  possess  the  land." 

But,  he  again  became  a  Universalist,  and  the  last 
public  meeting  which  I  ever  heard  of  his  attending 
was  one  of  Abner  Kneeland's,  in  this  City.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  became  frightened  at 
Kneeland's  impiety,  and,  from  that  time  forward, 
withdrew  from  all  public  assemblies. 

He  had  been  for  thirty  years  a  scourge  to  the  reg- 
ular ministry  and  to  the  Churches.  But,  it  is  very 
certain  that  he  did  some  good.  Like  Napolean,  a 
great  friend  of  whom  he  was,  Smith  overturned  some 
things  which  needed  to  be  overturned,  and  spurred 
into  action  many  sleeping  ministers  and  people.  For 
such  a  work  no  man  could  have  been  better  adapted. 
His  personal  appearance  was  in  his  favor.  His  elo- 
quence was  natural,  his  power  of  sarcasm,  and  apt- 
ness at  poetic  effusions  remarkable. 

He  had  now   done  with   ministers   and   churches. 

But  his  mission  was  by  no  means  accomplished.  Hence- 
forward he  was  destined  to  scourge  the  Doctors. 

About  this  time  Samuel  Thompson  discovered  the 
wonderful  property  of  Lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian 
tobacco.  Thompson  and  Smith  went  into  the   enterprise 
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together.  Thompson  could  not  write.  Smith  could. 
Thompson  could  mix  Lobelia,  Cayenne  and  Baberry 
and  Hemlock  bark,   and  make  emetics  and  composi 

tion;  Smith  could  proclaim  by  his    pen  their  virtues^ 
But  this  new  system   of  medical  practice   must   be 

christened,  and  it  began  to  be  called  Thompsonism,  or, 

Thompsonianism.      Smith  could  be  second  to  no  one, 

and  no  where.     He  had  made  the  book,  and  he  claimed 

the   discovery.        The    consequence  was,  Smith   and 

Thompson  separated,  never   to  come   together   again 

until  as  now  in  death. 

For  sometime,  Smith,  as  he  was  everywhere  known, 

was  the  more  famous,  and  took  precedence  of  his  col- 
league; but,  the  hoi  poy  seemed  determined  to  give  the 
name  of  the  new  system  to  Thompson. 

Smith  performed  some  remarkable  cures  in  Bristol 
county.  Capt.  Stephen  Hath  way,  of  Dighton,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  far  advanced  in  Consumption.  Smith  was 
sent  for  and  gave  him  sixteen  cupfuls  of  lobelia.  He 
recovered,  and  lived  twenty  years  after,  and  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  about  ninety  years.  Smith  charged  a  fee  of  $50 
for  his  service.  Capt.  Enoch  Tobey ,  of  Berkley,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  foreign  voyage,  was  also  sick,  had 
Smith,  but  died.  In  Taunton,  he  performed  several 
cures,  and  one  young  lady  died  under  the  operation  of 
the  lobelia.  This  raised  a  storm  about  his  ears,  and  a 
mob  collected  to  lynch  him .  But,  he  escaped  out  of 
their  hands,  and  was  conveyed  to  Boston,  it  was  said, 
through  the  aid  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  No  sooner 
had  he  safely  arrived  in  this  city,  than  he  published 
the  following  :  "  The  regular  doctors  kill  fifty  where 
they  cure  one.     I  cured  fifty  in  Bristol  county,  and  one 
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died,    and     the   people      were    about    to    tar     and 
feather  me." 

Soon  after  this  he  published  the  following  poetic 
effusion,  which,  I  know  not  can  be  found  anywhere 
at  present  but  in  the  head  of  the  writer,  where  it  has 
remained  for  more  than  forty  years : 

"The  nests  of  College  birds  are  three, 
Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity  ; 
And  while  these  three  remain  combined, 
They'l  keep  the  world  oppressed  and  blind. 
On  laborer's  money  Lawyers  feast, 
Also,  the  Doctor  and  the  Priest. 
The  Priest  pretends  to  save  the  soul, 
Doctors  to  make  the  body  whole, 
For  money  Lawyers  make  their  plea ; 
We'll  save  it,  and  dismiss  the  three. 
This  is  the  way  the  craft  has  gained  ; 
When  sick,  we  for  the  doctor  send. 
He  says,  there  is  no  chance  to  live, 
Unless,  I  deadly  poison  give. 
When  this  is  done,  the  sick  grows  worse, 
This  takes  the  money  from  his  purse* 
He  says,  I've  great  regard  for  you, 
But  money  is  the  most  in  view. 
And  when  they  find  that  you  must  die, 
Call  in  the  Priest,  the  Doctors  cry. 
The  Priest  will  come,  and  with  him  pray, 
And  clear  the  Doctor  every  way. 
They  always  say,  he  has  done  well, 
No  man  of  skill  could  him  excel, 
His  time  was  come,  the  Lord  had  sent, 
No  doctor  could  his  death  prevent. 
But  nalicral  Doctors  have  no  chance, 
No  Diploma  can  they  advance. 
No  Quack  can  have  a  right  to  kill 
Unless  he's  past  the  College  mill, 
Should  he  the  butcher  then  excel, 
The  tender  say,  it's  very  we& 
We  know  that  bleeding  causes  death 
We  bleed  a  beast  to  stop  his  breath. 
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The  same  is  used  to  save  man's  life, 
To  ease  his  pain,  they  take  the  knife. 
Much  as  these  moderns  take  man's  blood, 
So  much  his  life  goes  in  the  flood. 
If  any  life  should  yet  remain, 
They  then,  the  lancet  use  again. 
Mercury,  Arsenic,  opium,  too, 
Physic,  blisters,  lance,  adieu, 
And,  all  who  use  them,  we  deny, 
Excepting  when  we  wish  to  die. 
Craft  tells  the  Doctor,  make  your  bill, 
And  let  the  Lawyer  write  the  will, 
And,  then  to  execute  the  same, 
The  Lawyer  takes  it  in  his  name. 
Soon  as  the  man  is  dead  and  gone, 
The  Will  is  read  ;  the  work  goes  on. 
The  Doctor  brings  a  shocking  charge, 
The  Lawyer  says,  it's  none  too  large, 
Because  we  three  have  well  agreed, 
To  charge  the  people  as  we  need. 
We  claim  the  power  and  lull  control 
Over  the  body,  Will  and  soul. 
Adieu ;  we've  spoiled  the  tree 
Of  Hartford  Tory  monarchy, 
Did  twenty  lawyers  there  agree 
To  form  this  great  conspiracy. 
The  clergy  met  at  their  own  place, 
To  bind  us,  freemen  in  disgrace. 
The  Doctor,  with  the  same  intent, 
Petitioned  to  the  Government, 
To  make  a  law  to  stop  the  plan 
Of  equal  rights  in  every  man. 
What  could  the  Doctor's  object  be, 
Except,  a  general  massacre. 

Thus,  as  in  early  and  middle  life,  he  had  scourged 
all  the  regular  clergy,  so  now,  in  his  latter  years,  he 
scourged  all  the  regular  Doctors.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  famous  Hartford  Convention  of 
Federalists  had  taken  place  a  few  years  before  this, 
which  was  detested  by  all  the  Republicans  of  that  day, 
and,   also,   that  there   was  a  law  in  Massachusetts, 
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prohibiting  any  man  from  collecting  fees  for  medical 
practice,  unless  lie  were  a  member  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  or  had  a  diploma  from  Harvard  Medical 
College;  also,  that  every  body  was  taxed  for  the  par- 
ish minister's  support.  These  facts,  give  peculiar 
point  to  the  foregoing  poetry,  the  pith  of  which 
would  not  be  seen  by  the  present  younger  generation 
without  knowing  them. 

I  remember  Smith  when  his  office  was  in  Hanover 
Street,  and  called  on  him  when  it  was  in  High  Street, 
at  the  corner  of  High  Street  Place. 

He  had  then  in  his  office  some  half  dozen  miserable 
looking  creatures,  who  were  putting  up  medicine  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  which  was  a  large  one. 
Directing  his  speech  to  me,  he  said,  "  you  see  these 
persons  all  about  here.  I've  taken  them  all  from  the 
graveyard,  that  is,  the  Doctors  would  have  soon  had 
them  there,  if  1  had  not  saved  theni."  Seeing  what 
miserable  plight  they  were  in,  ragged  and  haggard,  I 
replied,  I  should  judge  by  their  appearance  that  you 
had  not  yet  removed  them  far  from  the  churchyard. 
At  this,  the  old  man,  (who  always  loved  a  joke,) 
laughed  heartily. 

Referring  to  his  having  belonged  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent denominations,  Smith  used  to  say,  it  "  had  al- 
ways been  his  custom,  when  he  found  something 
better  than  what  he  possessed,  to  leave  the  poorer  and 
take  the  better.  His  brethren  called  these  changes, 
but  he  called  them  changes  only  from  glory  to  glory." 

As  a  specimen  of  his  views  of  the  Doctors,  I  may 
also,  recite  the  following  verses — 
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Physicians  of  the  highest  rank, 

(To  pay  their  fees,  we  need  a  bank,) 

Combine  all  wisdom,  art  and  skill, 

Science  and  sense,  in  calomel. 

Howe'er  their  patients  may  complain, 

Of  head,  or  heart,  or  nerve,  or  vein, 

Of  fever  high,  or  parch,  or  swell, 

The  remedy  is  calomel. 

When  Mr.  A.  or  B.  is  sick, 

"Go  fetch  the  Doctor,  and  be  quick" — 

The  Doctor  comes,  with  much  good  will, 

But  ne'er  forgets  his  calomel. 

He  takes  his  patient  by  the  hand, 

And  compliments  him  as  a  friend ; 

He  sits  a  while,  his  pulse  to  feel, 

And  then  takes  out  his  calomel. 

He  then  turns  to  the  patient's  wife, 

"Have  you  clean  paper,  spoon,  and  knife  ? 

I  think  your  husband  might  do  well 

To  take  a  dose  of  calomel." 

He  then  deals  out  the  precious  grains— 

This  ma'am,  I'm  sure  wiil  ease  his  pains; 

Once  in  three  hours,  at  sound  of  bell, 

Give  him  a  dose  of  colomel. 

He  leaves  his  patient  in  her  care, 

And  bids  good  bye,  with  graceful  air  ;— 

In  hopes  bad  humors  to  expel, 

She  freely  gives  the  calomel. 

The  man  grows  worse,  quite  fast  indeed, 

"Go,  call  for  counsel— ride  with  speed,"— 

The  counsel  comes,  like  post  with  mail, 

Doubling  the  dose  of  calomel. 

The  man  in  death  begins  to  groan — 

The  fatal  job  for  him  is  done  ; 

His  soul  is  winged  for  heaven  or  hell,— r 

A  sacrifice  to  calomel. 

Physicians  of  my  former  choice, 

Receive  my  counsel  and  advice ; 

Be  not  offended,  though  I  tell, 

The  dire  effects  of  calomel. 

And  when  I  must  resign  my  breath, 
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Pray  let  me  die  a  natural  death, 
And  bid  you  all  a  long  farewell, 
Without  one  dose  of  calomel. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Contents. — Hereditary  Descent — Daniel  D.  Smith's 
Subtlety — George  W.  Beal,  and  Josiah  Brigham — 
The  town  meeting — The  results — John  Quincy 
Adams  in  a  Petty  Parish  Quarrel — Lucius  Manlius 
Sargent  and  Dr.  Cutler — Kind  treatment  by  John 
Quincy  Adams — Matthew  Hale  Smith  and  Tem- 
perance in  Quincy. 

I  believe  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  character 
from  parents  to  children,  and  I  refer  any  unbeliever  to 
the  cases  of  Dauiel  D.  and  M.  Hale  Smith,  sons  of  Elias, 
as  proof  of  this  doctrine.  Daniel  commenced  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  then  became  Universalist,  and  then,  a 
Christian,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him,  he  was  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  Indeed,  in  those  days,  I  did  not  know 
one  Universalist  minister  who  was  not  also  a  Thoni- 
sonian  Doctor,  thus  following  in  the  wake  of  the  fa- 
mous Elias. 

Matthew  Hale  commenced  a  Baptist,  then  became 
Universalist,  then  Congregational,  then  a  Lawyer. 
Then,  it  was  said  he  attempted  to  become  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  but  not  succeeding,  still  remained  a 
Lawyer,  and  is  now  a  Baptist  minister  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Can  any  one  say,  they  did  not  legitimately  inherit 
this  changeableness,  from  their  father  Elias,  who   be- 
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longed  to  almost  all  the  religious  denominations  of  his 
day,  one  at  a  time  ?  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Elias 
Smith,  I  asked  him  why  his  two  sons  were  so  changea- 
ble ?  "  Don't  you  know,"  said  he  ?  "  No,"  I  replied. 
"  Why,  they  are  Smithy,"  said  he,  "  that's  what's  the 
matter." 

Having  thus  given  the  genealogy  of  my  Univerali-t 
Colleague,Daniel  D.  Smith,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  Elias, 
my  next  business  is  to  set  before  my  readers,  Daniel's 
effort  to  bring  me  into  notice.  So,  one  bright  morn- 
ing, I  was  honored  with  a  call  from  two  gentlemen, 
who  proved  to  be  George  W.  Beal  and  Captain  Josiah 
Brigham,  most  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  town  of 
Quincy,  and  members  ot  the  good  old  Unitarian  So- 
ciety. They  had  in  their  hands  a  slip,  cut  from  the 
newspaper  called  the  Trumpet,  edited  by  my  jolly  friend, 
Thomas  Whittemore.  Now  any  body,  who  ever  knew 
Thomas,  knew  also,  very  well,  that  he  loved  a  good 
joke.  This  slip  contained  the  statement,  without  the 
name  of  any  writer  or  any  town,  which  T  will  give 
briefly.  They  had  found  it  in  the  "  Home  Missionary," 
a  monthly  periodical  published  in  New  York ,  and, 
having  detached  it  from  thence,  where  it  was  name- 
less, had  printed  it,  and  said,  it  was  my  writing.  These 
two  worthy  gentlemen  wanted  to  know,  if  I  had  been 
slandering  the  good  town  of  Quincy  !  To  which  in- 
terogatory,  I  replied,  I  had  not — that  I  had  been 
treated  very  kindly  by  said  town,  as  I  had  been  by  in- 
vitation to  a  fourth  of  July  celebration,  and  had  other 
privileges,  and,  that  I  had  ever  spoken  well  of  the 
town. 

Whereupon,  friend  Beal,  waxing  a  little  warm,  said, 
"  we  don't  care  what  else  you  have  said   about  the 
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town,  if  you  wrote  this."  I  replied,  u  I  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  writing  for  the  Trumpet,  and  had  never 
been  a  correspondent  of  it."  Upon  this  they  left  me. 
After  a  little  reflection,  I  called  at  Captain  Brigham's 
store  for  further  conversation,  and,  with  a  view  of  any 
explanation  that  might  be  made.  I  found  the  Captain 
pretty  considerably  excited.  He  said,  "  it  was  no  use 
to  talk,  for  they  were  going  to  have  a  town-meeting 
about  it."  At  this  sensible  remark,  I  said,  very 
well,  Captain  ;  if  the  town  of  Quincy  wants  to  have 
a  town  meeting  to  see  if  this  description  suits  them, 
they  can  have  it;  and,  if  the  garment  fits  them,  they 
can  wear  it ;"  and,  with  this  remark,  I  left,  to  let  mat- 
ters move  on,  calculating  that  the  heavens  might  not 
fall,  if  the  leading  spirits  of  Quincy  called  a  town 
meeting,  for  report  said,  they  had  voted  at  such  a 
meeting  once,  that  no  one  should  preach  at  the  Poor- 
House,  save  the  minister  of  the  town,  and,  as  he  was  a 
very  quiet,  venerable  and  pacific  old  gentleman,  it  was 
not  likely  that  he  would  trouble  them  with  very  many 
sermons.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  best  men  of  the 
age,  having  preached  to  the  inmates  at  the  "  Poor- 
House." 

The  Honorable  Lucius  Manlius  Sargent,  one  of  the 
most  talented  men  of  the  age,  the  writer  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Temperance  Tales,"  had  just  then  become  a 
member  of  Dr.  Cutler's  Church  ;  and,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  first  love,  did  not  like  to  have  his  minister  pro- 
hibited from  preaching  "  the  gospel  to  the  poor"  of 
Quincy  ;  so,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  town,  and 
said,  "  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  my  country,  al- 
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low  my  minister  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,"  and 
he  shall  go  there  and  preach  it,  and  if  need  be,  I  will 
go  with  him,  bringing  down  his  fist,  which  much  resembled 
a  sledge  hammer."  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
stoiy,  but  I  was  told  it  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known. 
Dr.  Cutler  was  allowed  to  preach  to  the  poor  when  he 
pleased  after  this  rencounter. 

In  the  Diaiy  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  under  date  of  July 
12,.  1839,  we  have  the  following  (Mr.  Adams  taking  it 
for  granted  that  Cornell  wrote  the  article,  which  was  not 
proven)  :  — 

"  The  Rev.  William  M.  Cornell ,  some  time  minister  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  called  this  morning,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fession as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  had  opened  a  school  to 
prepare  boys  for  college ;  and  in  making  references  for  charac- 
ter it  might  be  useful  to.  him  to  give  my  name,  as  other  gentle- 
men of  the  town  had  authorized  him  to  do. 

"  I  said  that  as  regard  to  his  peculiar  qualifications  as  a  teacher 
I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
him  to  speak  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  that  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  character,  and  his  integrity,  so  far  as  he  was  known  to 
me,  he  might  rely  upon  my  disposition  to  render  him  any  ser- 
vice in  my  x>ower  ;  and,  if  called  upon,  I  would  cheerfully  bear 
testimony  in  his  favor. 

"Just  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Cornell,  in  the  heat  of  youthful 
zeal  for  Orthodoxy,  wrote  certain  strictures  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  which  were 
published,  and  raised  their  resentment  vehemently  against  him. 
Town  meetings  were  held,  and  a  large  committee  was  raised,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  town. 
We  had  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Cornell,  and  reported  resolu- 
tions declaring  his  aspersions  false  and  groundless,  which  were 
adopted  and  published ;  and  there  it  ended.  Mr.  Cornell's  burn- 
ing zeal  was  cooled,  and  his  conduct  has  ever  since  been  pru- 
dent and  exemplary." 

A  meeting  was  called,  which,  however,  was  but  thinly  at- 
tended, and  the  moderator  sent  me  a  courteous  letter,  which 
I  answered  in  the  same  courteous  manner,  and  the  meet- 
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ing  adjourned  for  one  week.  The  town-clerk  said,  it  was 
marvellous  that  they  should  have  adjourned  that  meet- 
ing for  a  whole  week.  "Why,  the  man  will  be  a 
thousand  miles  off  before  that  time.''  They  expected  he 
would  take  to  his  heels,  and  run  away. 

The  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  moderator  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Greenleaf  wrote 
the  first  letter.  After  receiving  my  answer,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  wrote  me  a  very  pleasant  letter,  speak- 
ing of  certain  published  reports  vouched  with  the 
authority  of  my  name,  which  had  done  serious  injury 
to  the  good  town  of  Quincy,  and  hoping  to  find  in  me  a 
disposition  to  repair  the  injury  done  !  I  replied  to  this 
letter,  that,  "  I  had  seen  no  published  reports  vouched 
with  the  authority  of  my  name.''  This  was  true.  The 
trumpet  had  said,  they  were  mine  ;  but  as  I  did  not 
write  for  "  the  Trumpet,"  nor  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
what  it  published,  and  as  the  "  Home  Missionary''  had 
nowhere  said,  that  report  was  mine,  of  course  no  pub- 
lished report  had  appeared,  vouched  with  the  authority 
of  my  name. 

This  ended  the  correspondence.  The  town  met 
at  least,  a  few  of  them,  made  out  and  published  their 
report,  in  which  they  said  that  the  statement,  as  related 
to  the  town  of  Quincy,  was  false  and  slanderous. 

But  they  nowhere  said  that  report  was  mine.  They 
said,  it  was  reported  to  be  mine,  and  said  to  be  mine, 
but  did  not  say  it  was  mine.  The  committee  were 
composed  of  the  most  honorable  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  highest  respectability,  thus  exhibiting 
what  a  little  religious  zeal  can  do. 

Our  little  Church  was  crowded  with  strangers  for 
two  or  three  Sabbaths,  no  doubt  expecting  to  hear 
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something  about  the  great  affair  ;  but,  as  no  reference 
was  had  to  it,  we  were  soon  left  to  our  usual  congre- 
gation. The  whole  matter  died  of  starvation,  though 
my  beloved  colleague,  Daniel  D.  true  to  his  pedigree, 
as  my  readers  have  already  seen,  endeavored  to  keep 
up  the  excitement  by  praying  for  several  Sabbaths, 
that  "  the  affair  might  die,  the  culprit  be  forgiven, 
and  the  people  cease  to  talk  about  it." 

It  did  us  no  harm ;  but,  as  Pat  said  of  his  gun, 
when  the  recoil  knocked  him  over,  so  this  gun  kicked 
at  the  wrong  end,  for  the  two  denominations,  who 
had  been  mutually  engaged  in  getting  up  the  sport, 
soon  began  to  taunt  each  the  other,  by  saying,  "  you  did 
it."     My  colleague,  Daniel  D.  soon  left,  and  I  staid* 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  said,  in  our 
sketch,  in  reference  to  the  statement  that,  "  John 
Quincy  Adams  never  forgave  ;  we  could  tell  a  better 
story  of  him."  Here  it  is:  He  evidently  felt  that,  he  had 
been  inadvertantly  hurried  into  this  "little  petty  Parish 
quarrel,"  as  Hon.  Tristam  Burgess,  (the  old  bald-headed 
man  of  Rhode  Island  was  called  in  Congress,)  called 
this  town  meeting.  Never  after  did  I  lecture  to  the 
Lyceum,  but  Mr.  Adams  came,  even  in  a  snow-storm, 
to  hear  me.  Nay  more,  when  about  to  open  my  school, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  I  waited  upon  Mr. 
Adams,  and  informed  him  of  my  purpose,  and  told 
him,  "  I  should  like  to  refer  to  him."  He  said,  "  so  far 
as  direct  qualifications  to  teach  are  concerned,  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  but,  so  far  as  uprightness  and  integ- 
rity of  character  are  concerned,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
bear  witness  to  your  competency."  More  still,  I  had 
two  young  men  fitting  for  the  Military  Academy,  at 
West  Point.  Mr.  Adams  came  to  my  school,  examined 
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them  in  Mathematics  ;  and/  also,  a  class  in  the  Greek 
Reader,  and  introduced  one  of  them,  as  a  member  from 
his  District,  into  the  cadetship. 

As  said  above,  the  committee  were  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  the  town,  and  not  one  of  them, 
who  had  children  young  enough  to  attend  school,  but 
afterwards  sent  them  to  me.  Noah  Curtis,  one  of  the 
committee,  a  father  of  the  town,  whose  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond,  not  only  sent  his  youngest  daughter 
to  my  school,  but  said,  when  I  was  about  to  move  to 
Boston, "  just  as  we  get  acquainted  with  you,  and  begin 
to  like  you,  you  are  going  to  leave  us.  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

They  chose  me  Moderator  of  the  town  meeting, 
and,  in  1842,  elected  me  chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  town,  which  indicated  a  great  change 
towards  one  who  had  slandered  the  good  town  of 
Quincy."  Master  Seaver,  who  taught  school  in 
Quincy,  almost  from  the  time  that  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  ran  not  to  the  contrary,  was  not 
friendly  to  me,  when  I  was  chosen  on  the  committee 
but  his  daughter  was  examined  by  us,  and  her  school 
commended,  as  it  justly  deserved,  and  from  that  time, 
Master  Seaver  was  a  personal  friend.  Never  man  left 
a  town  with  better  wishes  of  the  whole  class  of  those 
who  had  thought  I  spoke  disparagingly  of  them, 
than  I  did,  when  I  left  Quincy.  They  had  verily 
thought,  my  sole  object  was  to  build  up  a  parish,  by 
pulling  down  theirs ;  but,  when  I  went  to  teaching, 
they  were  among  my  best  friends. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  town  of  Quincy 
was  not  as  far  back  as  that  time,  the  most  temperate  one 
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in  the  Commonwealth,  They  had  then,  no  Henry  H, 
Faxon  to  purchase  Hotels  for  Temperance  Boarding 
houses,  and  to  offer  large  rewards  to  Societies  who 
would  procure  the  best  Lecturers  on  temperance  ;  a 
least,  Mr.  Faxon  was  then  young;  and  not  on  the  stage 
of  active  life. 

There  were  some,  as  said  in  that  wicked  report,  in 
some  parts  of  the  town,  who  did  not  attend  public 
worship.  I  may  here  relate  a  little  incident.  Elisha 
Marsh,  one  of  the  most  candid  and  conscientious  men 
living,  a  Unitarian  himself,  was  always  a  good  friend 
of  mine.  When  the  town  meeting,  very  much  like  one 
of  old,  when  certain  persons  "  cried  out,  great  is  Diana," — 
was  over,  Mr.  Marsh  said,  "lam  very  sorry  about  this 
matter ;  I  have  ever  had  a  good  opinion  of  you,  and  my 
wife  attends  your  Church."  I  said,  Mr.  Marsh,  what  is 
there  in  that  report  that  is  not  true,  of  some  parts  of  this 
town,  and  of  some  parts  of  every  town  ?  Oh,  said  he^ 
there  is  not  any  of  it  true.  Well,  let  us  read,  "  many 
families  attend  no  place  of  religious  worship."  There, 
said  he,  that  isn't  true.  The  people  go  to  Church  in  this 
town."  Very  well,  this  doesn't  say  but  that  they  do.  Mr 
Marsh,  said  I,  you  know  most  of  the  people,  and  how 
many  families  can  you  count  between  your  house  and  where 
I  live,  that  do  not  go  to  Church  ?  He  thought  a  minute, ' 
and  then  added,  "  I  think,  there  are  five  or  six  !  Well* 
said  I,  if,  on  a  single  street,  within  less  than  a  fourth  of  a 
mile,  there  are  five  or  six  families,  may  there  not  be  said 
to  be  "many"  in  all  parts  of  this  town  Then,  I  read 
another  sentence,  "  in  some  parts  of  this  town  the  Sabbath 
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is  devoted  to  labor,  amusement  and  intoxication."  How  is 
this  ?  said  I.  Do  you  know  none  who  labor  on  the  Lord's 
day  ?  '  Oh  yes,  several.'  Do  you  know  any  who  get 
intoxicated  on  that  day  ?  yes,  but  the  people  of  Quincy 
don't  understand  it  in  that  way — they  say,  it  refers  to  the 
whole  town  But,  how  can  it  refer  to  the  whole  town, 
when  it  expressly  says,  in  some  parts  of  it?  "Well; 
said  he,  "it  is  true  enough,  as  it  reads,  but,  they  do  not 
so  understand  it." 

That  was,  undoubtedly,  the  case.  They  didn't  under- 
stand it  as  it  read,  for,  they  thought  their  religion  was 
aimed  at,  and,  then,  even  good  men  can't  always  see  straight. 
Cowper  says, 

u  Religion  should  extinguish  strife, 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life  ; 
But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points  that  God  has  left  at  large, 
How  fiercely  will  they  meet  and  charge  ? 
No  combatants  are  stiffer." 

Even  good  men  labored  under  a  mistaken  idea  about  a 
missionary  being  sent  to  Quincy,  a  town  that  had  raised 
up  more  Presidents  and  other  great  men  than  all  the  others 
in  the  State.  As  the  Irishwoman  said,  when  her  an- 
tagonist called  her  a  '«  Kilkenny  Cat,"  "  it  was  an  inda- 
cent  reflection  upon  her  birth-place,  as  ye  must  know." 
So,  at  first  thought,  the  idea  of  a  missionary  in  Quincy 
was  considered  as  a  reflection  upon  somebody ;  and  Father 
Taylor,  the  Seaman's  preacher,  when  he  preached  tho 
Dedication  Sermon  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  the  Point, 
(of  whom  more  anon)  well  said,  "  No,  don't  call  it  a  mis- 
sionary station." 

It  was  not  taken  into  the  account  that  different  denomi- 
nations send  Missionaries,  to  even  our  largest  cities  and 
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most  enlightened  places,  where  their  own  parishes  are 
new,  or  small,  as  Presbyterians,  of  Philadelphia,  now  aid 
in  supporting  Presbyterians  with  home  Missionary  funds  . 
in  Boston,  and  Congregationalists  now  aid  in  supporting 
Congregational  Missionaries  in  Philadelphia.  But,  this  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  general  intelligence,  morality  or 
religion  of  these  two  cities.  These  cases  are  taking  place 
in  all  our  States.  But,  as  Mr.  Marsh  said,  they  don't  so 
understand  it,  and  few  can  understand  what  they  don't 
want  to. 

Matthew  Hale  Smith. 

He  was  my  second  Universalis t  Colleague  in  Quincy. 
When  Daniel  D.  left,  he  introduced  his  brother,  Matthew 
H.  He  was  more  polished,  more  like  his  father,  and  a 
better  speaker  than  Daniel,  and  had  less  of  the  serpent 
and  more  of  the  dove,  in  him.  Notwithstanding  the  people 
of  Quincy  were,  as  we  have  seen,  so  very  temperate,  M. 
Hale  Smith  was  driven  away  from  Quincy  for  a  good  deed. 
So  far  as  I  recollect,  we  had  but  one  member  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society  from  the  Universalist  denomination ;  so 
you  can  see,  there  has  since  been  a  great  change,  for  now, 
the  Universalists  are  among  the  foremost  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  We  had  a  temperance  society,  and  it  was 
somewhat  active.  Jonathan  Marsh,  a  brother  of  Elisha, 
above  named,  was  our  President.  We  had  monthly  meet- 
ings at  which  we  had  a  lecture,  either  by  some  Clergymen 
or  laymen. 

M.  Hale  Smith  made  me  a  friendly  call  one  day,  and 
among  other  topics  of  conversation,  said,  '  I  wonder  the 
Temperance  Society  have  never  asked  me  to  give  them  a 
lecture." 
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I  replied,  would  you  do  it,  if  they  should  ?  Certainly, 
said  he,  I  am  a  temperance  man,  and  have  often  lectured 
upon  that  subject." 

Well,  said  I,  I  think  they  would  like  to  have  you  do  it, 
and  I  will  speak  to  the  President  about  it. 

Very  soon,  I  met  Mr.  Marsh  in  the  street  and  he  said 
whom  shall  we  get  to  give  our  next  temperance  lecture  ? 
I  replied,  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Marsh  looked  curious,  and 
said,  "  do  you  think  he  would  do  it  ?"  I  said,  I  think  he 
would.  How  would  his  parish  like  it,  said  Mr.  M  ?  I  don't 
know,  was  my  answer.  Well,  I  will  try  him,  said  the 
President.  Would  you  give  notice  of  it  to  your  people  ? 
said  he.  Yes,  I  replied.  Would  you  attend  ?  Certainly? 
said  I. 

The  next  Saturday,  the  President  called  on  Mr.  Smith 
and  asked  him  to  lecture.  He  said,  "  he  would,  the  next 
evening  in  his  church,  the  Universalist.  I  am  to  exchange 
with  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Maiden,  but  I  shall  be  at  home  and 
will  lecture  in  the  evening." 

The  arrangement  having  been  made,  notice  was  given 
accordingly,  and  in  the  evening,  we  all  repaired  to  the 
Universalist  Church.  It  was  full  of  people,  but  there 
were  no  lights  in  it.  It  was  said,  the  sexton  had  received 
orders  from  the  Committee  to  open  the  house,  but  not  to 
light  it.  Soon  Mr.  Smith  came  in,  lights  were  also 
brought  in,  and  he  commenced  his  lecture.  He  said,  "  a 
man  ought  to  take  as  much  spirit  as  the  good  of  his  con- 
stitution required,  physically,  mentally  and  morally."  This 
seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners, for,  though  their  heads  were  down  before,  they  now 
raised  them,  seemingly,  as  a  token  of  approbation. 
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But,  soon,  Smith,  turned  a  short  corner  and  said,"  I 
shall  now  show  you  that  the  good  of  man,  neither  physi- 
cally, mentally,  nor  morally,  requires  that  he  should  take 
one  drop."  He  then  argued  well  to  support  this  proposi- 
tion. He  said,  "  it  is  taken  to  keep  out  cold,  to  keep  out 
heat,  to  give  men  more  physical  strength,  and  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  medicine.  It  does  none  of  these  for  the 
body ;  and  so,  he  went  on  with  the  mind,  and  the  other 
objects  for  which  spirit  is  used,  and  closed  by  saying,  "  it 
thus  clearly  appears  that,  spirit  always  does  harm  instead 
of  good,  and  no  man  needs  one  drop  of  it." 

Though  this  was  liked  by  Mr.  Tirrell,  the  one  member 
of  Smith's  society  who  belonged  to  the  temperance  society, 
yet,  it  was  a  round  turn,  (as  sailors  say)  about  the  necks 
of  some  of  them  who  really  loved  "  a  little  of  the  crater." 
Still,  it  might  have  all  passed  away,  had  not  Smith,  feel- 
ing a  little  chagrined,  because  the  house  was  not  lighted, 
gone  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  while  the  steam 
was  yet  up,  and  asked,  why  was  the  house  not  lighted  ? 

This  was  a  little  too  much ;  to  have  to  take  such  a  dose 
of  total  abstinence  all  at  once,  and  from  his  own  minister, 

was  the  straw  that  broke  the  back.  He  could  have  borne 
it  from  one  of  the  hideous  Orthodox  ministers,  or,  possi- 
bly, from  a  Unitarian ;  but,  to  come  from  his  own  chosen 
clergyman,  it  could  not  be  brooked. — So,  he  broke  out 
upon  Smith,  "  you  rascal  !  we  didn't  get  you  here  to  beat 
our  brains  out.  You  are  a  club  which  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Unitarians  are  using  to  kill  us  with,  and,  you  shall 
never  preach  in  that  house  again  ;"  and  he  never  did. 
M.  Hale  Smith  was  popular  in  Quincy,  and  when  thus 
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abruptly  driven  away,  some  were  mad ;  some  rejoiced ; 
and  some  said,  long  after,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
wretched  temperance  business,  we  should  have  had  him 
now  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  would.  But  Smith  never  preached 
Universalism  again.  This  Temperance  Lecture  proved  to 
be  the  winding  sheet  of  his  Universalism. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Contents  — My  School  in  Quincy — Rev.  John  Greg- 
ory—His  Temperance   and    Trouble— The    Little 
Church— Its  various  Pastors — A  reign  of  peace. 
Some  years  after  this  storm  had  blown  by,  and  I  had 
left  my  parish  in  Quincy,  on  account  of  chronic  weak- 
ness of  the  vocal  chords,  that  prevented  my  speaking 
in   public,   I   opened  a    family   boarding   school    in 
Quincy.  It  was,  probably,  the  most  prosperous  school 
that  town   had  even  seen.     I   began  with   two  little, 
boarding  boys,  from  abroad,  and  did  not  expect  a  sin- 
gle pupil  from  Quincy.     But,  in  less  than   one  year, 
my  schoo  numbered  more  than  forty  pupils,  reaching 
from  St.  John's,  N.  B,,  to  Mobile,  Mo. 

I  had  already  had  much  experience  in  teaching, 
and  there  was  a  grand  opening  for  a  school,  such  as  I 
commenced. 
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The  secret  of  its  success  was,  I  stole  the  hearts  of 
the  children,  and,  as  they  ruled  the  parents,  of  course, 
they  had  to  send  them,  nolens,  volens.  I  believed  in 
physical  culture,  as  an  accompaniment  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  had  a  Jot  appropriated  to  playing  ball,  in 
which  I  always  delighted,  and  where  I  played  with 
my  pupils.  This  lot  was  in  sight  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  village,  and  where  the  lads  from  the  shoe- 
manufactories  could  see  the  boys  at  this  sport ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  few  of  them  could  be  kept 
from  the  school.  One  man,  who,  while  I  was  Pastor 
of  that  little,  obnoxious  church,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
not  over  friendly  to  me,  came  in  one  day  and  said, 
"  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  my  boys,  but 
they  dun  me  every  day  to  let  them  come  to  your 
school,  and  to  have  peace,  I  must  send  them." 
Another  said,  "  you  charge  so  much  for  tuition,  so 
much  for  books,  and  it  comes  to  so  much  that  I  don't 
know  as  I  can  send  my  son."  I  replied,  yes,  I  charge 
so  much,  and  I  can't  take  your  son  for  any  less  sum. 
Besides,  my  school  is  full,  and  I  had  rather  not  take 
him  at  all."     "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  must  send  him." 

They  came  from  families  of  every  denomination, 
among  whom  were  the  children  of  Noah  Curtis, 
Samuel  Curtis,  Nathaniel  White,  Daniel  French,  Ibra- 
him Bartlett,  Souther,  General  Taylor,  and  many 
more  than  I  can  name. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was  strict,  and  no  dif- 
ficulty was  found  in  maintaining  it,  though  I  had 
pupils  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  Boston  Schools 
for  insubordination,  and  from  the  Farm  School,  on  the 
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Island  in  Boston  harbor.  All  the  pupils  were  made 
happy,  for,  in  addition  to  playing  ball,  we  swam  in 
summer,  and  skated  in  winter.  A  happier  school  no 
man  ever  had,  and  I  made  and  saved  more  money  in 
a  single  year,  than  I  had  done  by  preaching  all  my 
life  ;  and,  had  I  continued  the  school,  should  have 
become  a  rich  man  ;  and,  I  should  have  so  done,  had 
not  the  health  of  my  wife  prevented. 

I  could  relate  many  incidents  connected  with  this 
school  which  afford  pleasant  recollections  to  this  day, 
now  thirty-five  years  since.  I  will  give  one  or  two. 
I  had  a  young  man  from  St.  John's,  who  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  who  was  competing  for  a  scholarship  there,  with 
several  others.  He  said,  "  I  do  not  expect  to  succeed, 
for  they  have  but  a  poor  opinion  there  of  the  Yankee 
teachers.  But,  in  the  next  letter,  he  wrote,  after  re- 
turning home,  he  said,  "  I  have  got  the  appointment, 
and  they  now  have  a  better  opinion  of  Yankee  teach- 
ers." 

Mine  was  a  mixed  school,  and  we  had  none  of 
the  loss  of  health,  so  gravely  depicted  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
recent  book.  Not  a  girl,  nor  a  boy,  as  I  remember, 
was  taken  sick  while  at  the  school.  We  had  now  and 
then,  a  little  incident,  showing  human  nature.  I  re- 
member one  like  the  following.  My  school  was  in  a 
building  separate  from  the  house,  and  over  the  school- 
rooms were  lodgings  for  some  of  the  pupils,  and  with 
them,  lodged,  also,  my  Assistant  in  teaching.  I  always 
visited  these  apartments  before  retiring  for  the  night, 
acting  upon  the  principle  that  a  General  must  always 
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know  the  state  of  his  army,  and  a  shepherd  his  flock. 
On  making  this  visit  one  evening,  I  missed  two  of  the 
pupils,  each  of  which  was  named  Charles.  I  inquired 
of  my  Assistant,  if  he  had  given  them  permission  to 
be  absent  ?  He  said,  he  had  not.  I  locked  the  out- 
side door,  put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  went  into 
the  house.  About  bed  time,  1  heard  the  two  boys 
talking  around  the  house,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
As  I  took  my  light  to  retire,  they,  aware  of  the  signal, 
and  thinking  it  their  last  chance  for  lodgings  that 
night,  knocked  at  my  door.  I  opened  the  window, 
and  asked,  who  is  there  ?  We's  here,  said  one  of  the 
Charles's.  Who's  we,  said  I.  Charles  and  I,  said  he. 
Ain't  you  a  bed  ?  said  I.  We  can't  get  in,  said  he. 
I  gave  them  the  key  and  the  next  morning,  called 
one  of  them  to  account  for  their  absence.  He  said, 
my  Assistant  teacher  gave  them  permission  to  go.  I 
replied,  he  says,  he  did  not.  You  ask  Charles,  mean- 
ing, the  other  Charles,  said  he.  Upon  inquiring  of 
the  Assistant  teacher  again,  as  to  his  having  given 
them  leave  of  absence,  he  said,  (  when  they  had  spelled, 
these  two  boys  remained  after  the  others  had  retired, 
and  one  of  them  said,  'may  we  go?"     To  which   he 

answered,  yes.     Here  was    a   ruse.     They   meant,    as 
they  said,  may  we  go  where  we   please.     He  meant, 

they  might  go,  or  be  dismissed  from  school. 

Well,  said  I,  where  did  you  go  ?  We  went  to 
Adam  Curtis'  house.  How  came  you  to  go  there  with- 
out my  permission  ?  The  girls  asked  us  to  come,  and 
the  old  folks  were  gone  away,  said  they. 

Now,  here  was  a  dilemma.     The  girls  wanted  them 
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to  come,  the  boys  wanted  to  go,  and  had  contrived 
the  ruse,  to  tell  me  that  the  Assistant  allowed  them 
to  go.  Under  all  the  mitigating  circumstances,  I  could 
not  find  it  very  easy  to  inflict  punishment  in  this  case. 
This  was  the  only  incident  of  girls  and  boys  mingling 
unduly,  i.  et  without  full  permission,  during  the  whole 
school,  and,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  serious  diffi- 
culty followed  this  meeting.  The  principle  holds  as 
good  in  schools  as  elsewhere — the  more  you  prohibit 
boys  and  girls  from  mingling  together,  the  more  they 
will  strive  to  do  it :  and  hence  there  have  been  more 
freaks  of  love  and  more  elopements  from  separate 
schools — ten  to  one — than  from  those  where  they  are 
educated  together.  It  is  time  this  monkish  notion 
should  be  abandoned. 

Rev.  John  Gregory 
was  my  next   Universalist   Colleague  in  Quincy,  after 

M.  Hale  Smith.  There  was  a  little  talk — "  the  tongue 
is  an  unruly  member" — when  he  first  came  to  town 
about  his  then  having  two  wives.  Some,  who  felt  for 
the  credit  of  the  town — we  have  seen  it  to  be  a  credit- 
loving  town,  you  know.  There  are  some  such  in  every 
town,  as  there  were  in  Quincy — said,  "it  did't  look 
well  to  have  a  minister  in  town,  who  had  two  wives, 
both  living  :"  and,  as  this  talk  became  "  pretty  consid- 
erably1 '  wide,  the  Universalist  Society  held  a  meeting*, 
at  which  they  passed  some  Resolutions  in  favor  of  their 
Pastor,  in  one  of  which  they  said,  "  We  have  examined 

into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  Rev.  John 
Gregory's  first  marriage  (but  they  hadn't  as  you  will 
see)  and  believe  that  he  has  broken  no  law,  human  or 
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Divine."  These  Resolutions  were  duly  signed  by  a 
large  number,  all  I  believe,  of  the  Society,  and  handed 
to  Mr.  Gregory  as  a  solace  for  the  fangs  of  "  back- 
biters:" and  such,  in  the  end  they  proved,  not  to  him, 
but,  to  those  who  signed  them. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,  and 
I  ever  had  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance  with  him. 
We  were  associated  in  several  benevolent  enterprises 
and  served  on  the  School  Committee  together.  He  was 
frank  and  open,  and  had  none  of  the  serpent  about 
him.  He  was  a  good  painter  and  painted  my  doors, 
and  marbled  my  fire  places,,  in  the  house,  which  I  built 
in  Quincy.  When  he  had  done,  he  asked  me  how  I 
liked  his  work  ?  I  told  him,  I  liked  it  very  well— he 
was  a  first  rate  painter,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  better 
painter,  than  preacher,  and  advised  him  to  give  up  the 
pulpit,  and  "  stick"  to  the  brush.  He  smiled,  and 
said,  "  I  was  about  right :"  and  afterwards,  took  my 
advice, 

Mr.  Gregory  was  a  strong  temperance  man.  Temper- 
ance was  a  great  question  in  Quincy  in  those  days — 
and  soon,  some  of  his  parish  were  out  upon  him  for 
this.  It  seemed  as  though  this  temperance  question 
was  almost  as  unwelcome  to  the  Universalists  of 
Quincy,  at  that  day,  as  future  punishment ;  indeed,  it 
was  quite  difficult  to  decide  which  they  liked  the  best. 
How  different  it  was  then,  from  what  it  is  now,  when 
all  the  Universalists,  (in  Quincy,  I  suppose,  as  well 
as  everywhere  else),  are  total  abstainers  from  all 
spirit.  The  world  does  move,  and  we  move  with  it, 
and  so  do  the  Quincyites.     The    temperance   people 
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talked  of  nominating  Rev.  Jolin  Gregory  for  Repre- 
sentative. The  leading  men  of  his  parish  said,  if  they 
did,  they  would  have  him  arrested  for  bigamy,  He 
was  run  for  Representative,  was  elected,  and  was 
arrested  for  bigamy.  The  leading  men  of  his  parish, 
who  signed  the  Resolution — "  We  have  examined  all 
the  circumstances  of  John  Gregory's  first  marriage," 
&c,  as  given  above ;  were  the  complainants  against 
him  for  bigamy. 

Mr.  Gregory  published  the  names  of  these  men  in 
the  Quincy  Patriot,  in  parallel  columns — u  We  have 
examined  all  the  circumstances  &c,  and  the  complaint 
against  said  Gregory  for  bigamy,  the  same  persons  be- 
ing the  complainants. 

To  be  sure,  it  made  things  look  a  little  mixed  up  ; 
but,  you  know,  they  will  be  so  sometimes,  in  this 
wicked  world.  As  the  old  woman  said,  "  blessed  be 
nothing,"  so,  the  only  safe  way,  sometimes  is,  to  say 
nothing,  and,  above  all,  write  nothing.  Many  a  politi- 
cian has  lost  an  election  by  saying  too  much,  or  writ- 
ing too  many  letters. 

So,  these  men,  anxious  to  show  that  Mr.  Gregory 
had  violated  no  law,  &c.,  ought  to  have  stopped  there, 
and  not  complained  of  him  for  bigamy ;  because,  you 
know,  it  don't  look  well  to  say  the  first,  and  then 
complain  of  him  for  the  last. 

But,  as  a  good  Providence  takes  care  of  her  favor- 
ites, so,  Mr.  Gregory  escaped  from  the  hnnds  of  bis 
persecutors,  as  u  smoothly  as  Paul  did  when  he  was 
let  down  in  the  "  basket  by  a  window." 

Mr.  Gregory  was  to  be  tried  at  Dedliam,  that  being 
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the  county  town  of  Norfolk  County.     Thither  his  op- 
ponents hied,  and  thither  the  minister  had  to  go. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  to  subtantiate 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Gregory  would  never  have  denied, 
his  accusers  sent  Thomas  Adams,  then  Deputy,  after- 
wards, High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  County,  to  Albany, 
New  York,  to  find  the  man  who  married  John  Greg- 
ory to  his  first  wife,  and  to  bring  him  to  Dedham. 
This  was  done.  The  question  was  asked  him,  are  you 
a  Clergyman  ?  He  answered,  no.  Are  you  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  ?  He  said,  I  am  not.  Well,  what  are  you 
then  ?  I  am  a  Commissioner.  Are  Commissioners 
authorized  to  solemnize  marriages  by  the  laws  of  New 
York  ?  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  All  I  know  is,  I  mar- 
ried John  Gregory. 

Now,  as  none  were  authorized  to  solemnize  mar- 
riages in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  Clergymen  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  Judge  said,  it  appears  that 
John  Gregory  was  never  legally  married  to  the  woman 
called  his  first  wife,  and,  consequently,  has  never  had 
but  one  wife. 

Thus,  he  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  his  persecu- 
tors without  their  having  found  even  a  fin,  or  a  scale 
by  which  they  could  hold  him,  he  having,  according  to 
the  vote  of  the  parish,  "  broken  no  law,  either  human 
or  divine."  How  apples  did  swim  in  this  world, 
even  in  Quincy  !  Now,  what  a  change,  as  to  temper- 
ance in  that  town,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  !  Why, 
I  was  told  the  other  day,  that  all  the  people  there  were 
converted  to  total  abstinence !  that  Mr.  Faxon 
had  bought  the  only  Tavern  in   the  town  ;  and,  now, 
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there  was  no  place  where  a  traveller  could  get  a  meal 
of  victuals  or  a  drink.  What  a  pity  that  Quincy, 
which  used  to  stand  so  high  on  the  roll  of  accommo- 
dation upon  these  matters,  should  have  fallen  so  low  !! 
Times  do  change,  and  we  change  with  them.  Do  we 
not  ? 

The  Little  Church  in  Quincy. 
From  the  smallest  beginning  this  Church  has  grad- 
ually increased.     As  has  already  been  stated,  the  men 
or  some  of  them,  at  least,  who  commenced  this  enter- 
prise, were  not  men  of  "  wealth  and  standing."  From 
the  fact  that   Nathaniel   Pittee,  a  poor   and   ignorant 
man,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  it,  the  polite  aristo- 
crats called  it  "  Old  Pittee's  Society.''  Also,   because 
Cotton  Pratt  was  another  of  its  original  members,  the 
elite  called   it  "  Cotton   Pratt's   Society."     Various 
epithets  of  honor  were  given  to  it  by  outsiders,  which 
were  calculated  to  keep  strangers  away  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  following  :  "  You  go  to  that  meeting !" 
Why,  the  people  there  are  not  respectable  !  !  Nobody 
goes  there  who  is   thought   any  thing  of ! ! !    Oh  !  I 
wouldn't  go  there  !  !  ! 

One  young  woman  came  to  teach  the  public  school 
in  a  District,  remote  from  the  Centre.  She  arrived  at 
her  boarding-house  on  Saturday  evening.  Sabbath 
morning,  her  polite  host,  who  was,  also,  the  Agent  of 
the  District,  said,  "  where  will  you  go  to  Church." 
She  inquired,  what  Churches  are  there  ?  lie  said, 
"  there  are  a  Unitarian,  a  Universalist  and  an  Episco- 
palian." She  said,  "  arc  these  all  ?  I  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  any  of  them."  He  said,  "  there 
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is  one  other  ;  but  I  don't  know  much  about  it.  I  be- 
lieve, some  call  them  Orthodox."  u  That  is  the 
Church  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  athome,', 
said  she.  Said  he,  I  own  a  pew  in  the  Unitarian,  and 
also,  one  in  the  Universalist  Church.  I  will  carry  you 
to  either  of  them."  I  do  not  choose  to  go  to  either 
of  them  "  was  her  reply."  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  odd," 
said  he,  "  but,  I  will  carry  you  as  far  I  go  that  way, 
and  you  can  walk  the  rest." 

So,  he  carried  her  as  far  as  he  went  that  way,  and 
she  walked  the  rest. 

This  young  woman  was  a  jewel.  She  acted  from 
principle  ;  but  few  who  came  to  Quincy  were  as  firm 
as  she.  On  the  contrary,  many  came  into  town,  who, 
at  home,  were  members  of  Orthodox  Congregational 
Churches,  who  were  unable  to  stand  the  pressure  from 
liberal  Christianity,  and  were  whelmed  in  the  vortex 
of  awful  liberality. 

It  afforded  a  grand  field  to  study  human  nature, 
and  to  see  the  corrupting  influence  of  inuendo  and 
slander.  Never  was  a  better  opportunity  to  see  the 
influence  of  wealth,  and,  aristocracy,  upon  poor  hu- 
manity, than  was  here  presented.  But,  amidst  being 
"  counted  the  off-scouring  of  all  things,"  amidst  re- 
proach and  obloquy,  the  little  Church  grew,  and 
through  the  good  women,  formerly  named,  increased, 
the  Tobiahs,  Sanballists  and  Gasmu's  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

My  Illustrious  Successors. 

The  little  Church,  after  my  resignation,  like  many 
other  small  churches  in  the  country,  was  sometime  be- 
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fore  they  could  select  a  new  Pastor.  During  this 
period,  many  of  the  first  young  men  from  Andover, 
preached  to  them,  among  whom  were  Charles  Abbott, 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  lamous  and  talented  Ab- 
bott family  ;  Mr.  Smith,  now  Professor  in  Andover 
Seminary,  Mr.  Haven,  since  President  of  a  College  at 
the  West.  Many  others  followed.  I  would  not  say, 
they  were  very  hard  to  please  ;  but  Robert  Hall  said, 
"  the  disposition  to  judge  of  a  minister's  qualifications 
was  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  ability  ;"  and, 
the  celebrated  Commentator,  Albert  Barnes,  used  to 
say,  "  I  preached  in  a  little  country  parish,  and  they 
held  a  meeting  to  see  if  they  would  give  me  a  call, 
but,  as  they  paid  8400,  salary,  they  concluded  I  was 
not  quite  up  to  their  standard,  and  so,  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  call." 

After  many  trials,  they  called  Rev.  William  Allen, 
who  was  ordained,  and  installed  Pastor,  Jan.  28th, 
1841.  Mr.  Allen  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  request, 
Aug.  28th,  1849.  After  going  through  the  ordeal  of 
candidating  again  for  some  time,  they  called  Rev. 
Nelson  Clark,  who  was  installed,  Jan.  2d,  1850.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1859.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  kind,  lamb- 
like looking  man  ;  but  they  had  trouble  with  him  ; 
and  for  a  time,  were  divided  into  two  bands,  one  part 
worshipping  in  the  Church,  and  the  other  in  the  town- 
Hall.  This  was  unfortunate  ;  but,  they  finally  came 
together  again,  after  Council  upon  Council,  and, 
upon  Mr.  Clark's  leaving,  and  one  of  their  Dea- 
cons being  Deacon  no  longer.  Rev.  J.  II  Thayer 
and  Rev.  Oliver  Brown,  then  labored   several  years 
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without  being  installed  ;  and  in  1867,  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Thwing  was  installed,  as  Pastor. 

During  his  ministry,  about  sixty  were  added  to  the 
Church.  His  health  failing,  under  the  pressure  of 
parochial  duties,  he  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  request, 
and  subsequently  accepted  a  Professorship  in  one  of 
our  oldest  Seminaries.  Rev  James  E.  Hall  was  in- 
stalled, April  16th,  1868,  and  dismissed  in  1872.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate,  a  new,  beautiful  Church  was  erected 
near  the  centre  of  business.  The  present  minister 
Rev.  Ed.  Norton,  is  employed  as  stated  supply.  Thus, 
when  God,  in  his  Providence,  has  removed  one  Pas- 
tor, He  has  sent  them  another,  and  all  the  Pastors 
they  have  ever  had  are  now  living,  and  all  who  have 
preached  there  any  length  of  time,  save  Rev.  S.  S. 
Smith.  They  are  sufficient  to  make  a  very  decent 
Association,  at  least,  for  numbers. 

Now,  the  tempest  has  passed  by,  "  in  this  highly  re- 
spectable town."  So  far  as  any  want  of  brotherly 
love  is  concerned,  the  halcyon  day  of  peace  has  come ; 
indeed,  "  the  Spring  has  returned,  the  time  of  singing 
of  birds  has  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard"  through  all  that  land,  from  German  town  to  the 
quarry,  and  from  Penn's  Hill  to  Neponset.  There  is 
none  to  hurt,  nor  destroy,  through  that  highly  privil- 
eged country.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  have  laid  down 
together — peace  and  plenty  prevail,  and  all  is  as  it 
should  be,  except  that  subject  of  temperance — always 
a  bone  of  contention  in  this  town,  and  still,  not  car- 
ried to  absolute  perfection,even  though  Mr.  Faxon  has 
loosed  the  strings  of  his  full  purse,  for  this  good  cause. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Contents. — Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor — Dedication  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Quincy — Father  Taylor's 
Temperance  Addresses — His  Dedication  Sermon — 
His  laying  us  all  on  the  shell — His  Prayer  for  the 
bigots  of  Albany,  N.  Y. — Getting  the  Rail  Road — 
J.  Q.  Adam's  Funeral — The  Turn  Pike — Deacon 
Newcomb  and  John  Tappan — Quincy  Then  and  Now 
— The  Doctors  of  Quincy  then — Wollaston  Heights. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  "  Father  Taylor,"  as  he 
was  called,  he  told  me  the  following,  as  to  his  conver- 
sion. 

"  I  was  walking  along  Tremont  Street,  and  the  bell 

of  Park  Street  Church  was  telling.  I  put  in  ;  and 
going  to  the  door,  I  saw  the  port  was  full,  I  up 
helm,  unfurled  topsail,  and  made  for  the  gallery  ;  en- 
tered safely,  doffed  cap  or  pennant,  and  scud  under 
bare  poles  to  the  corner  pew.  There  I  hove  to,  and 
came  to  anchor.  The  old  man,  Dr.  Griffin,  was  just 
naming  his  text,  which  was,  "  But  he  lied  unto  him." 
As  he  went  on,  and  stated  item  after  item, — how  the 
devil  lied  to  men,  and  how  his  imps  led  them  into 
sin, — I  said,  a  hearty  4  Amen'  ;  for  I  knew  all  about 
it.     I  had  seen  and  felt  the  whole  of  it. 

Pretty  soon,  he  uufurlcd  the  mainsail,  raised  the 
topsail,  run  up  the  pennants  to  free  breeze,  and  I  tell 
you,  the  old  ship,  Gospel,  never  sailed  more  prosper- 
ously. The  salt  spray  flew  in  every  direction ;  but, 
more  especially  did  it  run  down   my  cheeks.     I  was 
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melted.  Every  one  in  the  house  wept.  Satan  had  to 
strike  sail ;  his  guns  were  dismounted  or  spiked  ;  his 
various  light  crafts,  by  "  which  he  led  sinners  captive," 
were  all  beached ;  and  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
rode  forth  "  conquering  and  to  conquer."  I  was  young 
then.  I  said,  Why  can't  I  preach  so  ?  "  I'll  try  it  " 
Qur  object  is  simply  to  give  a  few  personal  reminis- 
cences of  this  remarkable  man,  leaving  the  general 
history  of  his  life  to  those  who  were  more  particu- 
larly engaged  with  him  in  ecclesiastical  standing.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  religious  papers,  and  some  of  the 
secular  ones,  have  already  given  a  more  general  and 
particular  account  of  him  than  we  are  able  to  do. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years,  since  we  became 
acquainted  with  "  Father  Taylor,"  as  he  was  then,  and 
has  ever  been  called.  He  was  a  man  of  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  hence,  not  always,  feeling  the  same. 
Indeed,  he  was  very  much  given  to  ups  and  downs. 
We  have  heard  him,  when  his  flights  of  eloquence  ex- 
ceeded almost  any  public  speaker,  we  had  ever  listened 
to,  and,  perhaps,  the  next  time,  he  would  fall  below 
himself.  This  is  characteristic  of  great  men.  We 
remember  hearing  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  when  no  man 
could  seemingly  have  exceeded  him  ;  and,  then,  in  the 
next  effort,  he  would  be   "  weak,  like   another  man." 

We  remember  Bishop  Simpson,  during  the  war,  in 
an  address  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Philadelphia, 
when  that  capacious  edifice  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  His  eloquence  seemed  almost  superhuman ; 
and  George  H.  Stuart,  the  President  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  exclaimed  at  the  close,  "  God  bless  Bishop 
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Simpson."  Soon,  some  of  our  New  England  friends 
were  visiting  us,  and  we  took  them  to  hear  the  Bishop 
Suffice  it  to  say,  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  former  ad- 
dress. 

Rev.  Mr.  T.  was  invited  to  give  us  an  address  on 
temperance,  at  Quincy.  It  was  one  of  the  grandest 
performances  to  which  we  ever  listened,  and  every- 
body was  so  charmed  and  delighted  that  we  asked 
him  to  come  and  lecture  again.  He  did  so ;  but  it 
was  not  equal  to  the  first .  This  was  no  disparagement 
to  his  ability.  On  the  contrary,  it  placed  him  among 
those  who  have  been  the  most  eloquent  of  the  sons  of 
men. 

Our  good  brother,  Wise,  now  Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  of  New 
York,  was  stationed  in  Quincy,  and  when  their  new 
church  was  to  be  dedicated,  he  invited  "  Father  Tay- 
lor" to  preach  the  sermon.  Ml  the  clergymen  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  attend,  and  all  had  some  part  as- 
signed them  in  the  services.  We  were  all  present, 
in  full  force — Father  Whitney  and  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Lunt,  the  Episcopal  clergyman,  ourself,  a  Calvinist, 
the  Baptist  minister,  then  on  the  Quincy  side,  at  Ne- 
ponset,  the  Universalist,  and  the  Restorationist,  from 
the  Railway  Village. 

Father  Taylor  commenced  his  sermon,  and  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  take  us  all  to  task  for  our  various  er- 
rors and  peculiar  notions.  Commencing  with  "  Father 
Whitney,"  as  was  meet,  he  being  the  oldest  minister, 
present,  and  addressing  himself  to  brother  Wise,  lie 
said,  u  My  brother,  preach  the  depravity,  the  natural 
wickedness  of  man.     Some   make  him  very  good  by 
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nature,  and  think  there  is  no  devil  in  him.  But,  there 
is.  Dress  him  up  ever  so  much — make  him  never  so 
learned,  adorn  him  in  all  the  robes  of  politeness,  and 
all  the  refinement  of  the  most  polished  society,  of  the 
most  ornamented  age  of  the  world,  and  you  cannot 
make  him  good.  Oh!  no,  you  have  only  to  pull  off 
the  winding  sheet,  and  there  he  is,  poor,  weak,  sinful, 
human  nature  still."  Thus  much  for  "Father  Whit- 
ney" and  his  colleague. 

When  he  started  on  a  new  denomination,  he  directed 
his  address  to  Brother  Wise,  by  saying,  "  My  brother. 
Here,  he  took  the  Universalist ;  he  was  of  the  then 
modern  school  of  Mr.  Ballou,  as  he  believed  in  no  fu- 
ture judgment. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  "preach  the  judgment,  a 
futuie  judgment.  For  my  part,  I  never  could  see 
why  any  man  should  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  preach 
it."  There  sat  the  Universalist  minister  in  the  pulpit, 
within  his  reach.     But  he  did  not  spare  him. 

It  was  now  our  turn.  "  My  brother,  preach  free 
agency.  Don't  be  a  fatalist.  Some  ministers  preach 
fatalism — tie  men's  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  then, 
tell  them  to  work,— tie  their  feet  together,  and  then 
tell  them  to  walk.  Don't  preach  that— don't  make  the 
Almighty  decree  everything;,  from  all  eternity,  and 
then,  call  on  man  to  break  the  decree.  Preach  man's 
free  will.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  will,  but  a  free 
will  ?"  As  we  supposed,  this  was  meant  for  us,  we  laid 
it  to  heart,  and,  though  we  did  not  admit  this  to  be  a 
true  exhibit  of  any  Calvinism,  it  was  "  Father  Tay- 
lors" view  of  it. 
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Here  he  took  the  Episcopal  minister,  "  My  brother, 
keep  your  pulpit  doors  open.  Some  ministers  shut 
them  against  every  minister  except  one  of  their  own 
stripe.  Don't  do  that.  If  I  could  have  my  will, 
there  never  should  be  a  pulpit  door  in  the  land.  There 
are  no  doors  to  my  pulpit,  and  so,  none  can  be  shut." 

Next,  he  took  the  Baptist.  "  My  brother,  preach 
baptism.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  Baptize  the 
converted ;  but  don  t  make  baptism  all  the  gospel. 
Don't  make  water,  every  tiling.  There  are  other  ele- 
ments in  the  world  besides  water  ;  and  there  are  other 
things  in  the  gospel  besides  baptism  ;  though  some 
ministers  never  see  anything  but  baptism.  Don't  make 
dipping  all  your  gospel." 

Then  came  the  Restorationist.  "  My  brother,  preach 
future  punishment.  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God !!  Leave 
them  there,  my  brother,  and  let  any  minister  get  them 
out  who  can.     But  don't  you  try  it." 

Having  thus  laid  us  all  on  the  beach,  stranded  high 
and  dry,  he  took  another  tack — showed  his  Cathol- 
icity, and  spread  his  wide  mantle  of  charity  over  us 
all,  and  said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  seasons 
I  ever  enjoyed.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  but  one 
like  it,  and  that  was  when  my  own  church  was  dedi- 
cated. Then,  we  had  all  the  stripes  in  the  Union  ; 
and.  bless  the  Lord  !  we've  got  them  all  now." 

Brother  Wise  published  a  full  account  of  the  dedi- 
cation services  in  the  Quincy  Fatriot,  and  another 
minister  wrote  us  from  Connecticut,  inquiring  about 
what  kind  of  a  "  sheet"  that  was,  that  "  gathered   of 
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every  kind."  An  Episcopal  paper  came  out  with  an 
article  denying  that  one  of  their  clergy  was  ever  found 
taking  part  with  birds  of  such  diverse  feathers. 

This  account,  which  we  vouch  for  as  true,  should 
silence  the  stories  floating  about  that,  "  Father  Taylor,' ' 
had  no  rigidity  in  his  creed,  but  was  a  mere  wit!"  He 
was  rigid  enough  in  that  wonderful  sermon  to  cut  and 
slash  us  all — to  spare  none  but  his  brother  Methodist ; 
and  then,  he  was  charitable  enough  to  throw  his  long 
arms  around  us  all,  and  give  us  a  real  Methodist  hug, 
a  genuine  John  Wesley  "love  feast,"  and  assure  us 
that,  ft  during  his  whole  ministry,  he  had  never  had 
but  one  such  glorious  time  before." 

We  think  he  proved  two  things,  to  wit,  that  he  be- 
lieved that  ail  of  us  had  some  faults,  (except  Brother 
Wise),  and  he  had  independence  enough  to  tell  us 
plainly  what  they  were ;  and,  also,  that  he  had  charity 
to  cover  this  "  multitude  of  sins." 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  situation  in  which  "  Father 
Taylor"  was  ever  placed  was  the  following.  Soon  after 
the  Unitarians  commenced  holding  their  morning  prayer- 
meetings,  Anniversary  week,  the  writer  attended  one  of 
them.  Among  other  things  presented  to  the  meeting 
was  a  report  from  one  of  their  missionaries.  He  had 
been  to  Albany,  New  York.  He  said,  "  The  people  of 
Albany  were  the  most  bigoted  of  any  he  ever  visited, 
and  the  clergy  were  more  so  than  the  people.  They 
would  not  allow  him  to  preach  in  any  of  their  churches, 
and  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  even  a  hall. 
After  attempting  to  labor  there  for  several  weeks  with- 
out success,  he  gave  up  the  field."     Some  one  proposed 
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that  they  should  offer  prayer  for  the  "  bigots"  of  Albany. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  they  called  upon  "  Father  Tay- 
lor" to  lead  in  prayer.  This  was  a  trying  position  ; 
as  his  own  denomination,  the  Methodists,  were  included 
among  the  "  Albany  bigots."  He  managedthe  casehow- 
ever,  with  his  usual  skill  and  adroitness  ;  including  them 
all  in  the  same  category,  praying  with  great  zeal  and 
energy  for  his  brethren,  the  Methodist  bigots,  as  well  as 
for  the  others.  Some  men  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  manage  such  a  case,  but  he  managed  it  as  skillfully 
as  he  ever  did  to  get  "  Jack"  into  the  pulpit.  When 
all  the  seats  in  the  pews  were  occupied  and  another 
sailor  entered  the  door,  even  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of 
his  sermon  he  would  say,  il  Jack,  come  up  here."  Jack 
would  move  very  slowly  toward  the  pulpit,  and  would 
usually  stop  at  the  lower  stair ;  and  "  Father  Taylor" 
would  say,  "  Jack,  come  up  here  I  say."  Jack  would 
usully  stop  again  half  way  up  the  stairs,  when  he  would 
say,  •'  Come  in  here,  Jack  ;  you've  as  good  a  right  here 
as  anybody ;"  and  finally,  he  would  get  Jack  seated  in 
the  pulpit.  His  prayer  was  so  unique  that  he  made  all 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  Albany,  appear  very  de- 
ficient in  Christian  charity. 

When  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  "  Old  Colony  Rail 
Road"  through  the  town  it  met  with  decided  opposition. 
The  town,  as  already  has  been  seen,  was  somewhat  famous 
for  holding  "  town  meetings,"  upon  subjects  of  great 
importance.  Well,  one  was  called  about  this  road-bus- 
iness, lion.  Josiah  Quincy  was  present  and  made  a 
speech  in  favor  of  the  road.  But,  the  citizens  could 
not  see  it.  They  brought  forward  numerous  objections  ; 
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such  as,  it  would  injure  the  town — a  question  upon 
which,  some  were  always  tender.  But,  another  was,  it 
would  injure  Mr.  Gillett.  He  had  done  great  things  for 
Quincy.  He  had  horses  and  stages  ;  indeed,  all  his 
property  was  in  these  materials.  He  had  driven  a  stage 
from  Quincy  to  Boston,  eighteen  years  ;  and,  now,  his 
business  was  to  be  ruined. 

Mr.  Quincy  answered  this  objection  by  stating  that, 
Mr.  Gillett  could,  doubtless,  have  a  position  in  connex- 
ion with  the  road,  &c. 

Another  objection  was,  it  would  injure  all  those  who 
had  horses ;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  further  use  for 
horses. 

Then,  it  would  cut  up  their  land — always  a  sad 
thought  to  any  Quincyite,  who  ever  had  land.  On  this 
point,  the  old  settlers  were  as  conscientious  as  u  Naboth' 
was  about  his  ''  vineyard.''  Certain  old  families  owned 
large  tracts  of  land ;  and,  as  they  would  not  sell  a  foot  of 
it,  it  greatly  damaged  the  growth  of  the  town.  The 
famous  Adams  family  were  prominent  in  this  matter. 
John  Adams  had  entailed  a  quantity  of  his  land,  and  it 
could  not  be  sold.  This  was  the  case  with  the  site 
where  the  "  Adams  Academy,"  now  stands.  This  land 
might  be  leased,  but  could  not  be  sold. 

Old  President  Adams,  being  a  Federalist  of  the  first 
water,  had  the  same  ideas  of  owning  land  that  the  Eng- 
lish lords  had  ,  and,  could  he  have  done  it,  he  would, 
probably,  have  entailed  his  large  landed  estate  till  the 
day  of  doom. 

When  John  Quincy  Adams  died,  the  people  supposed 
that  much  of  the  land  that  he  owned,  would  come  into 
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the  market.  But,  in  this,  they  were  mistaken,  for,  he 
had  walked,  in  this  respect,  (though  not  in  some 
others)  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  father.  So,  when 
a  town  meeting  was  called — these  meetings  were  much 
in  vogue — to  see  if  the  town  of  Quincy  would  pay  the 
charges  of  removing  the  body  from  Washington,  where 
John  Quincy  Adams  died,  to  Quincy,  that  his  remains 
might  be  placed  by  the  side  of  his  father's  in  the  "  Old 
Stone  Church,"  the  town  voted  they  would  not  pay 
them.  This  parsimonous  spirit,  or  rather,  this  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  town-improvements,  was,  doubtless 
the  reason,  why  John  Quincy  Adams,  while  command- 
ing the  votes  of  his  Congressional  District,  never,  or 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  carried  his  native  town  ;  and  even 
to  this  day,  as  a  gentleman  has  just  told  me  from 
Quincy,  "  the  Adams  family,  if  anything,  has  been  a 
detriment  to  the  town."  We  do  not  vouch  for  this 
for,  we  know  the  present  J.  Q.  Adams  has  been  several 
times  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  "  General 
Court." 

We  remember  another  town  meeting — which,  to  be 
sure,  had  more  sense  in  it  than  some  others — to  get  the 
toll  lowered  on  the  old  Neponset  Turnpike.  The  writer 
was  chosen  one  of  this  Committee,  and  that  of  Quincy 
was  joined  by  a  similar  Committee  from  Weymouth  and 
Braintree.  The  owners  of  the  Turnpike  employed, 
Hon.  Samuel  D.  Parker,  then  Attorney  for  Suffolk 
County,  as  their  lawyer.  To  match  them,  we  engaged 
lion.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  We  had  a  great  fight,  and 
suffice  it  to  say,  we  gained  our  point  and  the  toll  was 
reduced. 
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Deacon  Jonathan  Newcomb  was  not  exactly  a  Quincy 
man,  as  lie  lived  in  the  edge  of  Braintree.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  much  to  do  with  Quincy.  He  was  a  benevolent 
man  and  gave  away  a  large  amount  of  property  ;  and 
those  who  did  not  like  him,  said  (enemies  will  talk) 
"  the  widow's  two  mites  would  outweigh  all  that  he 
gave,"  yet,  we  believe  he  was  a  good  man  and  did  much 
good.  He  said  to  some  one,  that  asked  him,  how  he 
got  so  much  to  give  away  ?  "  The  Lord  blesses  me, 
and  the  work  of  my  hands  always  brings  me  more 
than  I  expected.  I  have  not  taken  a  job  that  has  not 
prospered." 

He  had  given  considerable  to  erect  the  little  Church 
in  Quincy,  and  called  once  upon  John  Tappan  to  ask 
him  to  aid  the  same  work.  Mr.  T.,  was  engaged  for 
a  few  moments,  and  asked  the  Deacon  to  sit  down  till 
he  was  at  liberty.  Mr.  T.,  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Deacon,  who  was  an  inveterate  tobacco-chewer,  which 
Mr.  Tappan  hated  as  much  as  he  hated  rum.  The 
Deacon  had  spit  all  over  Mr.  Tappan's  stove  the  few 
minutes  he  had  sat  there.  At  length,  Mr.  T.,  was  at 
liberty,  and  the  Deacon  made  known  his  request ;  to 
which  Mr.  T.,  replied, "  I  have  but  one  rule,— I  never 
give  to  any  object,  when  the  person  who  presents  the 
request  is  an  intemperate  man."  The  Deacon's  face 
turned  red,  and  with  much  spirit,  he  replied, "  I  am 
not  an  intemperate  man?"  "  You  are  not"  said  Mr. 
Tappan?  "No,  I  am  not,"  retorted  the  Deacon. 
"  Look  at  my  stove,"  said  Mr.  T.,  "  See  it  all  covered 
over  with  tobacco-juice." 
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Mr.  Tappan  told  me  this  story  himself,  and  added 
"  the  Deacon  never  chewed  any  more  tobacco  " 

Quincy  in  1834,  and  Quincy  now,  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Then,  the  population  was,  comparatively 
small,  now  it  is  nearly  large  enough  for  a  City.  Then, 
it  was  quite  famous  as  a  drinking,  dancing,  high  flying 
town.  Now,  it  has  greatly  improved,  as  respects  tem- 
perance, and  in  the  character  of  its  amusements. 
Then,  it  was  not  in  advance  of  other  towns,  either  in 
education  or  refinement.  Now,  it  stands  among  its 
neighboring*  towns,  in  the  first  rank  for  education, 
business  and  refinement.  Then,  it  bore  somewhat  the 
character  of  those  given  in  history,  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Morton's  companions,  of  the  "  merry  Mount" 
Colony.     Now,  they  are  a  very  different  class. 

The  Doctors  in  Quincy,  when  I  was  there,  were 
Woodward  and  Stetson,  chiefly.  Some  others  came 
and  went,  as  "  birds  of  passage,"  as  is  specially  the 
case  in  Boston,  for,  it  is  well  known  that  young  Doc- 
ters  are  not  very  apt  to  "  stick." 

Dr.  Woodward  was  Senior  of  the  two  named,  and 
the  first  time  we  called  a  phyiscian,  he  was  the  man. 
We  joked  him  a  little  about  being  a  bachelor.  He 
said,  "  when  I  marry,  I  shall  do  it  for  money  only." 
Well,  "  then"  some  one  said,  "  marry  one  of  Lemuel 
Bracket's  daughters."  He  replied,  "  but,  I  want  the 
money  in  hand.  Le'in  Bracket  is  more  likely  to  live 
thirty  years  than  I  am."  He  did  live  thirty  years 
from  that  time,  but  died  before  Dr.  Woodward  did. 

At  that  visit,  the  writer  took  occasion  to  recommend 
to  Dr.  W.j  the  life  of  John  Mason  Good,  a  prominent 
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English  physician,  which  had  then  been  just  published. 
"  I  will  now  recommend  to  you,"  said  Dr.  W.,  "a  book 
just  published  on  Theology,  by  another  prominent 
English  physician,  named  Smith."  I  have  it,  said  I, 
and  took  it  from  the  shelf  and  handed  it  to  him.  I 
afterwards  learned  that,  he  stated  at  several  places, 
that  "  he  believed  that  Cornell  kept  better  posted  than 
most  ministers,  for,  I  recommended  to  him  a  book 
on  Universalism?  then  new,  and  I  found,  he  had  it  in 
his  library."  He,  evidently,  seemed  to  think  that 
Trinitarian  ministers  read  only  what  corresponded 
with  their  creed. 

About  three  weeks  before  Dr.  W.,  was  taken  sick,  I 
was  called  out  to  Quincy  to  consult  with  him  on  a 
case  at  Germantown.  He  carried  me  down  in  his 
chaise,  and  when  we  returned,  I  took  dinner  with  him 
at  his  residence.  He  then  said,  "  I  have  been  in 
Quincy  more  than  forty  years,  and  have  made  more 
visits  the  past  winter,  (it  was  then  March)  than  in  any 
preceding  one.  My  health  is  perfect."  But,  in  a  few 
weeks,  he  was  dead. 

At  that  interview,  I  said,  what  Doctors  have  you  in 
Quincy,  now  ?  He  replied,  "  Dr.  Stetson,  you  know, 
is  here,  and  there  are  two  or  three  others.  I  got  a 
young  Docter  here  by  the  name  of  Ogden.  But  he 
has  not  answered  my  expectaions  ;  he  is  away  now » 
and  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  return  or  not." 
Little  did  I  then  think  that  this  same  young  Doctor 
would,  in  a  few  weeks,  attend  Dr.  Woodward  in  his 
last  sickness  ;  and,  still  less,  from  the  casual  statement 
that,  "  he  had  not  answered   his  expectations,"  did   I 
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suppose,  he  would  become  heir  to  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  estate.  Thus,  strange  things  happen  some- 
times. Dr.  Stetson  is  still  living  and  once  carried  wb 
well  through  a  fever,  and  last  year  represented  the 
town  in  the  Legislature. 

Wollaston  Heights. 

This  is  a  new  part  of  Quincy,  that  is,  as  to  its  set- 
tlement. The  old  hills  were  there,  of  course ;  but 
very  few  people  inhabited  them.  Some  three  years 
ago,  a  company,  mostly  from  Boston,  bought  a  large 
territory  of  land,  and  commenced  operations.  Some 
one  hundred  houses,  of  good  style,  have  already  been 
erected  there,  and  a  Hotel,  Post  Office  and  a  large 
School-house,  a  Baptist  Church,  and  all,  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  to 
witness  the  improvements  that  have  here  been  made. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  there  is  scarcely  another 
location  in  the  vicinity  ot  Boston  from  which  so  grand 
a  view  of  both  the  country  and  the  ocean  can  be  had. 

A  grand  street,  called  Newport  Avenue,  has  been 
laid  out  by  the  Commissioners,  nearly  fifty  feet  wide, 
straight,  smooth,  and  of  easy  grade,  and  to  extend 
from  the  old  John  Adams  House,  the  whole  length 
of  the  Wollaston  Heights  territory,  to  Boston. 

The  gentlemen  connected  with  this  entcrprize  are 
of  the  first  character,  and  have,  what  is  always  neces- 
sary in  such  a  work,  a  good  share  of  money.  These 
honest,  but  shrewd  men,  engaged  in  this  settlement, 
publish  the  following  : — "  Ten  reasons  for  selecting 
M  Wollaston  Heights,"  as  a  Home. 
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"First.  Land  suitable  for  building  purposes  is  cheaper 

than  at  any  other  place  an  equal  distance  from  Boston. 

Second.  The  quality  ot  the  dwellings  now  built   is 

better  than  in  any  village  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 

the  restrictions  placed  upon  all  will  keep  them  so. 

Third.  The  place  can  never  be  marred  by  cheap 
structures  or  objectionable  population,  the  blot  on 
many  an  otherwise  fair  spot. 

Fourth.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  high  in 
respect  to  morals  and  social  and  intellectual  qualities 
which  render  any  place  desirable  as  a  residence. 

Fifth.  The  prospect  both  of  land  and  sea  is  unsur- 
passed in  any  place  around  Boston. 

Sixth.  The  domain  borders  on  the  Railroad  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half ,  consequently,  no  part  is  very  far 
away ;  three-fourths  of  the  dwellings  must  be  within 
seven  minutes  of  the  station. 

Seventh.  Trains  run  very  often  and  at  convenient 
hours  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  there 
being  sixteen  each  way. 

Eighth.  The  Adams  Academy,  Prof.  Dimock, 
Principal,  has  just  been  opened,  and  is  designed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country ;  it  is  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  Wollaston,  and  is  free  to  the  resi- 
dent children  of  the  town. 

Ninth.  It  is  only  about  six  miles  from  Boston,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  so  many  trains,  both  Sabbath 
and  week-days,  that  one  can  easily  attend  lectures 
and  religious  services  in  Boston,  day  and  evening, 
with  more  convenience  and  less  time  than  in  many 
parts  of  Boston. 
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Tenth.  The  Old  Colony  Rail  Road  Company,  gives 
a  Free  Pass  For  Three  Years  to,  and  from,  Boston, 
to  every  one  who  buys  or  builds  a  house  and  becomes 
a  resident  there.' ' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Contents. — The  Lyceum  in  Quincy — Lectures,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  his  Themes — Peter  Parley  — Debates — New 
Science  of  Phrenology — Its  wonderful  popularity — 
My  Lecture,  Exposing  its  Falacies — Prediction  ful- 
filled— The  Records  of  the  Defunct  Phrenological 
Society,  of  Boston,  in  one  of  the  Pigeon  Holes  of  the 
N.  E.  H.  Genealogical  Society. 

The  lyceum  was  no  small  affair,  as  it  was  the  only 
place  where  all  classes  used  to  congregate.  Here,  all 
Quincyites,  from  an  Ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  one  ex-President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  an  equal  number  of  ex-Mayors,  of  Boston, — 
such  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Sen.  and 
Jr.  — men  of  great  eminence, — with  vast  numbers  of 
lesser  stars,  all  did  congregate  in  the  Quincy  lyceum. 
Indeed,  with  the  various  literary  and  professional  men 
of  the  town  and  others,  who  had  originated  here,  we 
formed  quite  a  small  army  of  domestic  lecturers. 
President  J.  Q.  Adams  gave  the  opening  lecture  sev- 
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eral  years  in  succession.  I  remember  his  Lecture 
upon  "  Aristocracy,"  which,  by  defining  and  compar- 
ing the  Greek  word,  he  made  out  to  be  "  the  best  of 
any,  and  of  every  thing." 

Another  of  his  lectures  was  on  "  faith,  hope  and 
charity,"  showing  how  Charity  was  the  greatest  of 
the  three. 

I  had  the  honor,  one  year,  to  be  chairman  of  the 
lecture-Committee,  which  carried  with  it,  the  work  of 
procuring  lecturers, — no  small  job.  In  this  capacity,  I 
engaged,  Hon.  S.  G.  Goodrich ;  then  better  known, 
especially,  by  children,  "  as  Peter  Parley."  They  all 
knew  "  Peter  Parley,"  as  he  appeared  in  the  books,  as 
an  old  man,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  broad 
brimmed  hat  on  his  head.  So,  when  it  had  been  an- 
nounced that  "  Peter  Parley"  was  to  lecture,  the 
children  were  there,  all  on  tip-toe,  to  see  and  hear  the 
said  "  Peter."  When  I  introduced  him,  a  murmur  of 
disapprobation  ran  through  the  whole  line  of  juveniles, 
— "  that's  not  Peter  Parley.  He  wears  a  great  big 
hat,  and  is  an  old  man,  with  a  cane."  So,  they  were 
disappointed  in  seeing  a  man,  for  "  Peter  Parley,"  who 
looked  like  other  men  ,  as  the  boy  said  of  Washington, 
"  he's  only  a  man." 

The  lyceum  was  a  great  place  for  debating  and  ar- 
guging  questions.  I  doubt,  if  Quincy,  with  all  its 
vast  improvements  since  those  days,  is  even  now,  in 
advance  of  what  it  was  then,  in  discussing  subjects, 
calculated  to  u  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

On  one  occasion,  the  question  for  discussion  was; 
the"  morality  of  Liquor-selling," — (for,  as  I  have  often 
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said,  liquor,  in  some   shape,  was   very   apt,  in   those 
days,  to  come  in  somewhere. )    You  see,  things  are  dif- 
ferent now,  since  "  the  only  Hotel  has  been  turned  into 
a  Scholar's   Boarding  house,  and   nobody   can   get  a 
meal  of  victuals,  or  a  dram  in  the  town"!  (It  wasn't  so 
doleful  then  ;) — which  called  out  a  full  house.     Capt. 
Brigham,  who  had  formerly  made  much  money  by  the 
sale  of  these  popular  drinks,  had  just  relinquished  the 
business  ;  and ,  in  order  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  such 
a  sacrifice,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  freely  of 
the  evils  of  selling,  &c. — that  it  was  not  right  to  take  a 
man's  money  without  rendering  an   equivalent — that 
liquor  was  of  no  value,  and  that  it  was  bad  business, 
and  wicked,  to  take  people's  money  for  it — and  he  had 
given-  up  the  business.     This  was  all  very  well.     But 
some  one ;  probably,  some  wagish  fellow,  here   raised 
an  inquiry  like  this — "Suppose  a  man  has  become  rich 
in  such  an  iniquitous   business,  as  has  now  been  de- 
scribed, what  is  his  duty,  as  to  making  restitution  ?  In 
a  word,  ought   not  a  man,  who   has  become  rich   by 
selling  rum — if  this  is  such   a  dishonest  business,  to 
disgorge  this  ill-gotten  gain  ?  This  had  a  look  towards 
a  practical  use  ;  and   some  thought,  such  a    course  of 
refunding  would  afford  evidence  of  sincere  conversion  ! 
as   Zacheus   on   such     an    occasion,    said,   "  Lord, 
the  half  of  my  goods,  I  give  to  the  poor,  (a  good  start) 
and,  if  I  have   taken  anything   by  false    accusation,  I 
restore  him  four  fold,"  out  of  the  other  half.     I  never 
learned  that  the  Captain  made  any  restitution. 

We  had  not  only  great   men  among  us  in  Quincy,  in 
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those  clays,  but  others  came  there  to  teach  us.  Among 
these,  were  Animal  Magnetizers,  and  the  propagators 
of  new  Sciences,  for,  indeed,  we  Quincyites,  were  some- 
what like  the  old  Athenians,  "  spending  the  time  in 
nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing."  Of  course,  we  differed  from  those  "  too  su- 
perstitious" old  fellows,  as,  smong  them,  the  telling 
came  first,  which  might  imply,  that  they  invented  some 
things  which  they  had  not  heard.  This,  of  course, 
could  never  have  been  the  case  in  Quincy. 

Phrenology,  the  then  u  new"  science,  had  taken 
us  by  storm.  The  people  were  all  agog  upon  this 
subject.  We  had  lectures  of  all  stamps,  by  Rev.,  Doc- 
tors, Professors  of  Colleges,  of  teaching,  and  almost 
all  other  classes.  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith,  (of  wdiom 
the  reader  has  already  heard  J,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of 
Boston,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  too  wise  and  too  talented  to  be 
here  named,  had  come  to  enlighten  us  upon  this  new 
and  wonderful  discovery,  some  giving  but  a  single 
lecture,  and  others,  full  courses. 

When  the  tide  was  at  full  flood,  and  all  seemed 
carried  away  with  the  new  and  astounding  discoveries, 
it  came  the  turn  of  the  writer  to  lecture  before  the 
lyceum.  Phrenology  towered  alott,  like  "  Goliah  of 
Gath."  It  looked  like  a  foolish  attempt  for  a  mere 
stripling  to  encounter  this  giant.  But,  I  ventured  to 
sling  "a  smooth  stone"  at  him'  and  to  predict  what  has 
long  since  taken  place.  A  Phrenological  Society  had 
been  formed  in  Boston,  and  men  of  the  greatest  names 
and  proudest  honors,  were  officers  and  members  of  it. 
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I  predicted  that,  in  twenty  years,  the  whole  pretended 
science  would  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with 
Mesmerism,  Perkins,  Tractors,  the  Weapon  Ointment, 
&c.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Society  died,  and  sev- 
eral years  since,  the  last  Secretary  of  that  defunct 
body,  brought  into  our  "  Histori'c  Genealogical  So- 
ciety," their  books,  which  he  requested  might  be  pre- 
served in  its  Archives  ,  and  there  they  have  been  for 
years,  and  still  are,  in  one  of  the  "  Pigeon  Holes,"  of 
the  Society,  a  monument  of  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  what  hallucinations  great  men  sometimes  fall  into. 
The  following  is  the  Lecture,  delivered  to  the  Ly- 
ceum in  Quincy,  April  16th,  1838 — thirty-six  years 
ago,  this  present  month  of  April,  1874. 

Phrenology  Exposed. 

In  a  Lecture,  which,  I  sometime  since,  had  the  honor 
to  deliver  before  your  highly  respectable  body,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  expose  some  of  the  impositions 
practiced  upon  the  community  in  former  times,  and  at 
the  present  day.  Particularly,  it  was  designed  to 
scare  away  the  Humbug,  Animal  Magnetism,  which 
had  been  for  sometime  buzzing  about  the  land. 
Whether  any  thing  was  effected  in  that  Lecture,  or 
not,  it  is  certain,  some  birds  of  a  kindred  feather  still 
remain  ;  the  plumage  and  texturo  of  whose  wings,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  examine.  Whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  pluck  a  feather  from  them,  or  to  clip  them, 
in  any  degree,  must  be  left  entirely  to  your  candor 
and  good  sense  to  determine. 

Whether  we  live  in  the  iron,  or  golden  age,  little  is 
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hazarded  in  saying,  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  wonders. 
There  are  astonishing  Phenomena  in  the  moral,  inte- 
lectual,  and  religious  worlds.  Everybody  wishes  to 
be  somebody,  and  almost  everybody  aspires  to  be  more 
than  he  really  is.  Every  man,  who  can  use  a  pen, 
though  "  he  never  had  a  dozen  thoughts  in  all  his  life, 
and  never  changed  their  course,"  must  make  a  book. 
Philosophers  Ssvarm  "  thick  as  the  locusts,  on  the  land 
of  Nile  ;  and,  though,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  there 
was  "nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;"  new  theories  of 
curious  texture  and  surprising  mechanism  are  now 
fast  developing  themselves.  Every  generation  is  grow- 
ing wiser  than  its  predecessor  ;  and  all  that  the  world 
has  known,  in  former  ages,  is  now  cast  into  the  shade. 
Aristotilean  and  Pythagorean  systems  of  philosophy, 
with  their  numerous  descendants  are  consinged  to  ob- 
livion, and  a  new  progeny  has  sprung  up  in  their 
stead,  who  are  astonishing  the  world  by  their  mighty 
achievements.  The  cobwebs  of  modern  spiders  are 
woven  thickly  across  our  path,  under  the  names  ot 
panaceas  of  health,  morals,  politics,  religion,  and  de- 
velopments of  new  sciences. 

The  one  of  these  cobwebs,  which,  we  shall  attempt 
to  brush  aside,  this  evening,  is  the  so  called  "  Science 
of  Phrenology." 

I  design  first  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  founders 

of  the  science ;  second,  to  explain  it ;  third,  show  its 

fallacy. 

1.     The  history  of  the  Founders  of  the  phrenological 

science.     These  were  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.     But 

before   speaking,  particularly,  of  them,  a  word   must 
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bo  said,  respecting  some  of  their  predecessors.  Aris- 
tottle,  the  Grecian  philosopher,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  christian  era,  drew  up,  for  sub- 
stance, a  system  of  craniology,  or  phrenology.  His 
map  of  the  head,  however,  was  very  different  from 
those  of  modern  phrenologists.  He  made  a  small 
head  the  standard  of  perfection,  and  indicative  of  a 
superior  intellect.  He  made  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
the  abode  of  common  sense,  the  middle  part  the  resi- 
dence of  the  imagination,  judgment  and  reflection,  and 
the  backpart,  the  home,  or  seat  of  the  memory.  This 
scheme  was  followed  by  many  writers  in  the  "  middle 
ages." 

Since  his  day,  there  have  been  many  other  schemes, 
and  each  has  had  its  separate  followers.  Bernard 
Gordon  had  one,  Peter  Moula-na-na,  another,  Michael 
Servetus,  another,  and  there  were  many  others,  too 
numerous  to  be  named.  But  among  them  all,  that 
of  the  celebrated  tewedenborg  approached  the  nearest 
to  the  one  now  current. 

The  science  of  craniology,  in  modern  times,  origi- 
nated with  Dr.  Gall,  who  was  born  in  Wirtemburg,  in 
Germany,  1758.  It  was  more  fully  developed  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  born  at  Treves,  1776,  and  educated  at 
Vienna,  under  Dr.  Gall.  Gall  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  phrenology.  It  was  edged  and  squared  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  and  more  subsequently  still,  received  its 
proper  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  position  and  finer 
polishing  from  Dr  Combe,  of  Edinbouigh. 

Gall  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures  on  phre- 
nology, at  Vienna,  where  he  resided,  1796.     He  con- 
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tinued  them  for  five  successive  years,  when  the  Aus- 
trian Government  prohibited  him  from  lecturing  fur- 
ther, on  account  of  the  immoral  and  irreligious  ten- 
dency of  his  doctrines.  Persecution,  however,  opera- 
ted as  it  generally  does,  and  increased  the  anxiety  of 
people  to  hear,  and  he  still  continued  his  operations. 
Soon,  he  associatad  with  him  Spurzheim,  his  favor- 
ite pupil.  In  1805,  they  journeyed  together  through 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland,  to  France.  They 
visited  most  of  the  principal  towns  and  taught  their 
doctrines.  Their  stay  at  each  place  was  short ;  not 
long  enough,  says  Gall,  to  form  practical  pupils,  and 
he  advised  not  to  repeat  the  experiments,  as  it  was 
not  easy  to  do  so. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  travelled  and  labored  together 
until  1813,  when  they  separated,  and  each  conducted 
his  investigations  alone. 

Gall  made  Paris  his  home,  where  he  acquired  great 
celebrity,  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  died  in 
1828,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Spurzheim  travelled  through  several  kingdoms  on 
the  continent ;  visited  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
took  up  his  abode  at  Paris  in  1817,  and  in  1832,  visi- 
ted America.  He  landed  at  New  York,  and  came 
directly  to  Boston,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
courtesy  and  respect,  and  commenced  lecturing  and 
examining  heads,  with  a  promise  of  much  success. 
But  his  career  was  short.  He  died  of  a  fever  within 
three  months  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
and  was  interred  at  Mount  Auburn,  with  every  mark 
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of  respect ;  where   a  beautiful   monument    has   been 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  man, — full  of  novel- 
ties, and  not  a  little   tinctured  with  infidelity.      His 
schemes  were  discarded,  as  crude  and  visionary,  even, 
by  the  neologising   philosophers   of  his  own    country. 
But,  as  though  crossing   the  Atlantic,  could   regener- 
ate folly,  and   baptize  infidelity  in  the  waters   of  the 
sanctuary,  the  exiled  philosopher  was  received  among 
us,  not  only  with  hospitality,  but  also,  with  unbounded 
admiration.      American   philosophers,   and     divines, 
even,  have  not  only  opened  their  hearts  to  give  him  a 
cordial  welcome,  but  have,  also,  yielded  up  their   un- 
derstandings to  his  control.     We  are  willing  that  this 
land,  ever  ready  to   succor  the  exiled  from  the   old 
world,  should   form  an  asylum  for   the   unfortunate 
Doctor.     We  are  willing  his  dust  should  find  a  quiet 
resting  place  in   this  land   of  the  Pilgrims.     We   are 
willing  his  industry  (for  industrious   undoubtedly  he 
was)  should  be  duly  applauded.     But,  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  bend  our  own  necks  awry,  because  Alexander's, 
the  Great,  was  naturally  so  ;  nor,  to  raise  one  shoulder 
far  above  the  other,  because,  "  Amon's  great  son"  had 
this  natural  defect,  nor,  to  render  ourselves  cross-eyed, 
because  Pope  could  not  see  without  squinting.     Nor, 
are  we  willing   to  swallow  Dr.    Spurzheim,  bone  and 
muscle,  with  all  his   crudities,   simply,    because   he 
was  industrious,  and  started  many  novelties.     If  we 
mistake  not,  we   have  heard  quite   too   much  of  the 
sl  great   philosopher."     We   believe,  many   wise   and 
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good  men  have  listened  too  much,  and  held  out  too 
much  encouragement  to  the  itinerating  retailers  of 
his  mental  quackery.  His  too  volumes  are  charac- 
terised by  low  vanity  and  prejudice  against  religion. 
His  conclusions  are  anything,  but  the  result  of  calm 
calculation  and  analogical  deduction.  He  more  re- 
sembles the  alchymist,  than  the  philosopher.  He  is 
always  seeking  for  mind  externally.  He  ransacks  all 
the  various  chambers  of  the  skull,  shakes  about  the 
brains,  and  gives  their  dimensions, 

Such,  is  a  brief  history  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  the 
illustrious  founders  of  modern  phrenology,  and,  we 
predict,  their  whole  scheme  will  be  buried  in  oblivion 
in  a  few  years. 

11.     I  am  to  explain  the  Science. 

PHRENOLOGY  IS  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MIND, 

Phrenology  teaches  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
all  our  instincts,  propensities,  sentiments,  aptitudes, 
intellectual  faculties,  and  moral  qualities.  That  each 
of  these,  has  a  portion  of  the  brain,  specifically,  ap- 
propriated to  it,  and,  that  the  developments  of  the 
several  organs,  or  parts  of  the  brain,  are  manifested 
by  protuberances  on  the  cranium  or  skull ;  and  by 
examining  these  protuberances,  or  bumps,  an  adept  in 
the  science  can  ascertain  and  describe  the  disposition 
and  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  person. 

Or,  it  teaches,  that  the  brain  is  the  material  oigan 
of  the  mind— that,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the 
brain,  (other  things  being  equal)  will  be  the  power  of 
the  mental  discoveries— that  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
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increases  the  development  of  the  brain — that  the  form 
of  its  various  parts,  and  their  adaptation  to  each  otiier, 

determine  the  character  of  the  mind, — that  each  of 
the  sub-organs  of  the  brain  is  the  appropriate  seat  of 
a  propensity,  sentiment,  or  faculty — that  a  specific 
cerebral  organ  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  each 
original  propensity;  and,  that  each  specific  mental 
operation  must  be  performed  by  means  of  its  appro- 
priate organ, — that  the  brain  is  composed  of  three, 
four  or  five  organs,  or  pairs  of  organs,  all  commencing 
at  the  top  ot  the  spinal  marrow,  and  radiating  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain — that  they  commence  at  a  point, 
and  like  so  many  inverted  cones,  become  more  and 
more  voluminous,  as  they  approach  the  cranium,  or 
skull,  until  they  are  bounded  by  its  walls — that  the 
strength  of  each  particular  faculty  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  organ,  or  cone,  in  which  it  resides. — 
The  size  of  these  organs  is  estimated  by  their  length 
and  breadth  ;  and,  consequently,  each  prominence  of 
the  skull  indicates  the  size,  or  degree  of  development 
of  that  organ  of  the  brain,  which  is  placed  immedi- 
ately under  it,  and,  of  coarse,  the  power  of  the  mental 
faculty,  sentiment,  or  passion,  in  which  it  resides, — 
that,  to  exercise  any  particular  faculty  of  the  mind 
will  promote  the  size  or  development  of  the  appropri- 
ate organ  of  that  faculty. 

Such  are  the   principles  of  prhrenological   science, 
so  called,  as  stated  by  the  founders. 

An  eminent    writer  on    this  subject,  says: — "  By  a 
knowledge  of  phrenology  and   craniology,  the   expcr- 
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enced  phrenologist  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  natural 
amount,  and  general  character  of  the  intellects  of  in- 
dividuals, by  an  inspection  of  their  heads."  For  this 
purpose,  the  cranium  has  been  mapped  out  into  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  distinct  territories,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  correspond  with  the  bases  of  the  different  or- 
gans of  the  brain,  in  position,  form,  and  size.  When 
any  one  of  these  is  so  prominent  as  to  tower  above 
the  neighboring  parts  of  the  skull,  the  organ,  which 
is  distinctly  under  such  size,  or  swell,  is  said  to  be 
full,  and  the  faculty  proportionately  strong  and  vig- 
orous. 

These  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  organs  have  been 
made  to  constitute  three  distinct  families, — one  for 
the  animal  propensities,  whose  domain  is  in  the  back 
of  the  head — one  for  the  moral  sentiments,  whose 
home  is  the  upper  story  of  the  head,  and  the  third, 
for  the  mental  faculties,  whose  abode  is  the  forepart 
of  the  head,  or  the  forehead. 

III.  We  are  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  pretended 
science. 

One  would  have  supposed,  in  the  outset,  that  a 
scheme,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  the  sci 
ence  of  the  mind,  would  have  laid  its  foundations  in 
consistency  with  the  established  laws  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  whole 
fabric  is  professedly  built  upon  the  anatomy  of  an  or- 
gan ;  and  that  organ,  the  most  frail,  and  delicate,  or 
the  whole  body  ;  for  such  is  the  brain  ,  and  yet,  this 
wild  scheme  would  feign  make  us  believe,  that  the 
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growth  and  development  of  this  organ,  not  only  mould 
the  bone  of  the  head  in  infancy,  but  also,  that  the 
cultivation  of  different  faculties,  so  increases  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  as  to  produce  a  prominence,  or 
bump,  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  skull,  by  which 
the  form  and  shape  of  the  bony  casement  is  so  changed* 
that  the  phrenologist  can  detect  and  describe  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  individual,  by 
seeing,  and  feeling,  and  measuring  the  head. 

Now,  if  this  scheme  does  not  look  wild  and  vision- 
ary, at  the  outset,  we  know  not  what   would  look  so. 

But,  as  it  is  based  upon  the  anatomy  of  material 
parts,  we  shall  not  examine  it,  simply  by  looks. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
its  structure  and  organization  and  that  of  the  skull,  and 
other  parts  concerned,  do  not  harmonize  with,  but 
are  directly  opposed  to,  this  scheme,  the  supposed 
science  must  fall.  That  such  is  the  fact  will  now 
be  attempted  to  be  shown. 

1.  The  structure  and  organization  of  the  brain  itself 
present  a  physical    impossibility  to  the  whole  scheme. 

Phrenologists  tell  us  there  are  three  grand  divisions, 
or  tenements  in  the  brain,  each  the  residence  of  a  sep- 
arate family  of  organs.  But  what  says  the  brain  it- 
self? (A  brain  was  exhibited).  Here  is  one,  and  but 
one,  grand,  horizontal  division.  There  are  no  walls  to 
prevent  these  houses  of  the  animal  propensities,  moral 
sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties  from  all  mingling 
together.  There  is  not  so  much  of  a  division  line,  ns 
the  three  families  had,  who  all  resided  in  one  room,  that 
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of  a  chalk-mark  on  the  floor.  The  brain  itself,  then, 
defeats  their  scheme,  and  converts  their  three  grand 
houses  into  two.  If  they  hid  told  us,  there  were  two 
separate  families,  the  one,  residing  in  tne  upper  story 
of  the  brain,  and  the  other  in  the  lower,  they  would 
have  had  some  foundation  for  such  a  general  division ; 
but,  now,  they  have  none,  for  their  divisions. 

Being  thus  easily  relieved  of  one  of  their  grand  di- 
visions, or,  having  thus  destroyed  their  three  palaces, 
or  superior  houses,  we  will  now  knock  at  the  doors  and 
attempt  to  look  into  their  smaller  domicils,  (if,  indeed, 
they,  are  to  be  found.) 

Phrenologists  tell  us,  there  are  thirty-four  or  tln'rty- 
five,  of  these  cells,  or  organs,  all  commencing  at  the 
top  of  the  spinal  marrow,  somewhat  resembling,  though 
not  perfectly,  an  inverted  cone,  pyramid,  or  cider-tap, 
having  the  base  outward.  These  are  all  separate  apart- 
ments, and  the  abode  of  separate  propensities,  &c. — 
But  what  says  the  brain?  (brain  shown)  Here,  in- 
stead of  thirty-five  separate  cells,  or  organs,  or  pairs  of 
organs,  we  find  multiplied  and  beautiful  convolutions, 
plainly  discernable,  through  its  whole  structure.  fl  hey 
are  all  interwoven  together. 

Now,  this  completely  overthrows  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  such  separate  cells  or  organs;  for, 
each  of  these  convolutions  would,  not  only  cross  from 
one  organ  into  another,  of  different,  and  even  opposite, 
functions  ;  but,  also,  be  divided  itself,  by  the  imaginary 
line,  which  separates  one  organ,  or  cell,  from  another  ; 
consequently,  parts  of  the   same   convoluion   of  the 
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brain,  must,  not  only,  perform  these  various,  and  es- 
sentially different  offices ;  but,  must  be  active  in  one 
portion,  and  inactive  in  another  ;  and,  as  each  organ 
is  described,  to  be  of  inverted  conical  form,  the  apex 
or  point  being  at  the  spinal  marrow,  or  inferior  portion  * 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  radiating  to  the  surface  next  the 
skull,  it  is  manifest,  that  every  organ  must  be  formed 
wholly  irrespective  of  these  convolutions ;  the  lines, 
■which  divide  the  one  from  the  other ;  passing  latitu- 
dinally,  longitudinally,  and  diagonally,  through  their 
successive  layers.  What  then  becomes  ol  these  phre- 
nological cells  or  organs  ?  The  convolutions  of  the 
brain  have  commingled  them  in  one  general  mass — 
have  thrown  their  supposed  walls  into  one  general 
heap  of  ruins. 

There  is  also  an  essential  difference  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Now, 
phrenologists  locate  each  of  the  organs  pertaining  to 
the  same  propensity,  or  faculty,  in  the  same  relative 
position  in  each  hemisphere.  If  such  organs  existed 
in  each  side  of  the  brain,  it  is  strange,  that  they 
shonld  be  entirely  unlike  in  their  organization  ;  es- 
pecially, when  they  perform  the  same  office.  And, 
yet,  the  variations  of  the  opposite  organs  show  such  a 

dissimilarity. 

Furthermore,   no  part  of  the  brain,  when  dissected, 

discovers  any  os  those  compartments,  or  organs,  the 
supposed  existence  of  which  is  the  foundation  of  phre- 
nological science.  No  such  divisions  have  ever  been 
discovered.     No  phrenologist,  not  even  the   illustrious 
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founders  of  the  false  science,  have  ever  ventured  to  as- 
sert, that  any  such  discovery  has  been  made  upon 
dissection. 

That  there  are  no  such  tenements  in  the  brain,  and 
that  the  intellect  does  not  depend  upon  these  supposed 
organs,  is  proved  to  be  true,  by  the  statements  of 
many  eminent  Anatomists.  They  tell  us  that  large 
portions  of  the  brain  have  been  destroyed,  and  in  so 
many  different  parts  of  the  head,  as  to  sweep  away 
nearly  all  the  supposed  phrenological  organs  ;  and  yet, 
not  a  single  case  has  occurred,  of  such  partial  destruc 
tion  of  mind,  as  must  have  been  the  result,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  separate  organs  were  true. 

It  has,  furthermore,  been  demonstrted,  that  the 
elevations  and  depressions  upon  the  brain,  in  no  case, 
have  corresponded  with  the  bumps  upon  the  outward 
surface  of  the  cranium. 

Here,  then,  we  might  leave  the  subject,  with  the  in 
controvertible  fact,  that,  the  structure  of  the  brain  it" 
self  destroys  the  science.  We  must  not,  however' 
leave  it  here,  for,  as  it  is  a  new  and  flippant  science, 
it  must  be  finished  at  once,  so  that  the  record  ot  its 
once  having  lived,  shall  be  found  only  in  the  catacombs 
of  a  bygone  age. 

2.  The  skull  or  cranium,  presents  as  inseparable 
an  objection  to  the  science  of  phrenology,  as  the  con 
figuration,  or  structure  of  the  brain :  For,  if  the  sup- 
posed phrenological  organs  really  existed  in  the  brain, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  that 
organ  by  measurement  or  observation. 
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The  phrenologist  tells  us,  "  We  are  able  to  judge  of 
the  natural  amount  and  general  character  of  individu- 
als from  an  inspection  of  their  heads.', 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  is,  that  the 
intellect  is  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  brain? 
and  this  amount  of  the  brain  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  measurement  of  the  head.  For  this  purpose, 
two  instruments  have  been  invented  by  Phrenologists, 
which,  I  have  neither  time,  nor  will  it  be  necessary 
to  describe,  as  I  trust,  to  demonstrate,  that  there  are 
natural  impossibilities  to  ascertaining  any  thing,  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  by  such  a  measurement,  how- 
ever perfect,  may  be  the  instruments.  In  the  first 
place,  the  integuments  of  the  head  present  an  insuper 
able  objection  to  such  a  measurement.  The  human 
brain  is  entirely  covered  within  the  skull,  by  three 
distinct  coats,  or  membranes,  which  separately  inter- 
pose between  the  brain  itself  and  the  interior  of  the 
skull. 

(coats  shown.) 

This  shows  the  three  coats,  or  membranes,  with 
which  the  brain  is  enveloped — the  dura-mater — the 
tunica  a  rachnoid,  and  the  pia-mater.  The  first  is 
thick,  dense,  and  opaque,  the  other  two,  very  thin  and 
transparent. 

The  integuments  of  the  head  are  much  thicker  at 
the  meridian  ot  life,  than  in  infancy,  or  old  age.  They 
vary  much  in  persons  of  the  same  age,  sex  and  condi- 
tion, and  of  these  variations,  we  cannot  possibly  judge 
in  a  living  person.     We  must  first  kill  the  man  before 
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we  can  discover  the  size  of  the  head;  but,  until, these 
are  known,  we  cannot  tell  the  amount  ol  brain. 

In  the  next  place,  the  different  thicknesses  of  the 
skull,  in  different  individuals,  presents  as  insuperable 
an  objection  to  ascertaining  the  amount  of  brain,  by 
measuring,  as  the  integuments  of  the  head.  Two 
skulls  of  persons  of  the  same  age  and  character  have 
been  found  to  differ  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  to 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  is  frequently  a 
difference  of  one -half. 

(such  skulls  shown.) 
Now,  what  could  a  phrenologist  tell  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  touch,  and  the  piercing  of  his  eye,  and  both, 
aided  by  his  craniometer,  as  to  the  thickness  of  these 
skulls,  or  the  amount  of  brain  in  each  ?  Would  he 
have  guessed,  the  one  of  the  stout  sailor  to  have  been 
only  half  as  thick,  as  ihat  of  the  beautiful  female  ? 
Who,  then,  can  tell,  by  a  measurement  of  the  head, 
any  thing  about  the  amount  of  brain  ?  It  is,  mani- 
festly, impossible.  It  is  a  cob-web  to  be  brushed  away. 

Three  skilful  Anatomists  made  the  following  experi- 
ments.— They  took  five  heads  cf  the  same  external  di- 
mensions ;  and  upon  reducing  the  brain  in  each  to 
fluid  ounces,  they  found  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  brain  in  two  of  the  heads  that  there  was  in  the 
other  three.  They  repeated  their  experiments  upon  a 
great  variety  of  crania,  and  found  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  the  amount  of  difference  between  different 
skulls. 

We  ask,  again,  how  then,  is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
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the  amount  af  brain,  by  a  measurement  of  the  head, 
when,  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  the 
brains  in  the  heads  of  the  same  external  dimensious. 
Certainly  no  phrenologist  can  tell,  by  an  inspection  of 
the  head,  the  thickness  of  the  integuments  ,  or,  of  the 
skull ;  but,  until  he  knows  these,  he  cannot  know  the 
amount  of  brain  in  different  heads. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  bumps,  or,  the  supposed 
basis  of  the  phrenological  organs,  and  also  inquire 
what  can  be  known  by  measuring  ;  or  attempting  to 
measure  them. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  different  thickness  of  the 
skulls  of  different  individuals.  We  now  remark,  that 
a  great  diversity  exists  in  the  thickness  of  different 
parts  of  the  same  skull.  This  may  be  seen,  by  this 
skull. 

(skull  shown.) 

Different  parts  of  the  same  skull,  then,  being  of  dif- 
ferent thickness,  no  person  can  possibly  tell  whether  a 
protuberance  on  the  exterior  of  the  head,  is  produced 
by  a  development  of  the  internal  organ,  according  to 
the  principles  of  phrenology,  or,  by  an  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  skull  at  that  place. 

A.nd;  furthermore,  as  though  nature  had  determined 
to  contradict  every  shadow  of  evidence  in  proof  of 
such  a  pretended  science,  numerous  dissections  have 
shown,  that  the  bump  on  the  external  surface,  pre- 
sented a  convexity,  instead  of  a  concavity  within ;  a 
bump  of  bone  projecting  inward  corresponding  to  the 
external  bump.     Now,  if  these  facts, — facts  attested 
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by  numerous  and  skilful  Anatomists,  do  not  com- 
pletely overthrow  all  just  claims  to  phrenological 
science,  then,  is  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  defeat  any 
pretentions  by  an  array  of  facts. 

One  remark  more,  respecting  the  skull,  as  con- 
nected with  the  bumps.  It  is  composed  of  two  tables, 
or  layers  of  bone,  separated  by  a  third  layer,  and, 
often,  by  cavities  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  it  is 
mpossible  to  determine  during  life.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  an  active  brain,  which  can  press  so  hard,  as  to 
protrude,  and  throw  out  a  bump,  through  such  a  sub- 
stance, of  from  one-eighth,  to  nearly  an  inch,  in  thick- 
ness. 

If  these  organs  all  existed,  in  perfect  symmetry,  and 
(which  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible)  as  phre- 
nologists conjecture,  common  sense  teaches,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  certainly  known  of  them  by  the  bumps 
on  the  skull,  as  it  is  not  possible,  that  they  should  be 
made  b\  the  brain,  and,  (as  we  have  already  seen), 
that  the  protuberances  of  the  brain  have  never  been 
found  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  skull. 

We  must  first  scalp  the  individual,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Indian,  before  we  could  tell  any  thing  of  the 
size  or  location  of  such  organs.  What  a  useful  science 
to  a  man  while  he  lives ! 

We  will  now  glance  at  some  of  the  data,  by  which, 
Phrenologists  make  up  their  judgment,  respecting  the 
characters  of  individuals,  from  a  measurement  of  the 
bumps,  or  protuberances,  on  the  skull.  Judging  from 
these  data,  we  should  think  there  were  some  chances 
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against  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment.  They  tell  us, 
the  person,  who  is  to  be  the  judge,  by  which,  is  meant, 
the  Phrenologist  himself,  must  have  good  form,  size 
and  locality ;  and,  then,  he  must  understand  the  doc- 
trine ;  and  this,  he  cannot  do,  unless  he  have  all  the 
thirty-five  organs  in  good  power,  for,  every  one,  phre- 
nologists, or  not,  admits,  that  a  good  faculty  is  neces- 
sary, rightly,  to  apprehended  the  same  in  another. 
Now,  we  are  told  by  a  distinguished  phrenologist,  that 
Gall  had  neither  form  nor  locality  ;  and,  as  these  are 
essential  to  the  science,  how  far,  are  we  to  suppose,  his 
inspection  of  heads,  led  him  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  character  of  the  individuals  inspected  ?  And, 
how  many  can  be  supposed  to  have  all  the  thirty-five 
organs  in  perfection  ? 

And  then,  the  volume  of  every  particular  organ,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  particular  power,  must  be  accu- 
rately measured.  Unless  the  measure  be  accurate,  the 
power  of  the  organ  cannot  be  known.  Now,  setting 
aside  the  impossibility  of  a  measurement  from  the 
skull  and  integuments  of  the  head,  (of  which  we 
have  before  spoken,)  let  us  inquire,  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  arriving  at  a  correct  measurement  of  these 
oragns.  Every  organ,  it  will  be  recollected  is  inverted, 
having  its  base  outward.  And,  as  a  very  trifling 
error  in  measuring  the  base  of  a  cone,  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  solid  contents,  as  there  is  no  line  of 
boundary  defined,  or  visible,  on  the  outside,  it  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  an  accuratee  masurement  is  not 
easily  obtained. 
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And  then,  again,  we  are  told,  that,  one  organ  may 
be  so  largely  developed  as  to  encroach  on  the  province 
of  its  neighbor ;  and,  as  we  cannot  tell  how  often  this 
happens,  it  seems  difficult  to  tell  how  much  lee-way 
to  allow  for  such  encroachments. 

And  then,  again,  we  are  told  that  there  may  be  a 
large  frontal  sinus,  or  vacant  space,  between  the  inner 
and  outer  bone  of  the  forehead  ;  and,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  get  between  these  bones  to  measure  this  space,  we 
hardly  know  how  much  allowance  to  make  for  the 
difference. 

And  then,  "  the  firmness  of  texture"  in  the  brain 
must  be  accurately  judged  of ;  when  we  know  it  can 
be  only  guessed  at — and  then,  the  temperament  must 
be  rightly  estimated — And,  then  again,  they  tell  us, 
the  powers  may  have  been  directed  to  vice,  instead  of 
virtue,  by  external  circumstances ,  and  in  such  cases, 
the  whole  character,  intellectual  and  moral,  may  be 
mistaken.  And,  as  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  often  this  happens,  it  seems,  this  single  item  must 
destroy  the  whole  scheme.  Was  there  ever  a  greater 
tissue  of  absurdities  on  which  great  men  have  come  to 
lecture  us  ! 

And,  then  again,  certain  combinations  of  propensi- 
ties and  sentiments  may  be  more  favorable  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  some  particular  organs  ;  and  some  organs 
may  be  naturally  more  active,  than  others,  without  re- 
gard to  size. 

Now,  as  these,  and  multitudes  of  other  similar  con- 
siderations are  in  attendance  upon  the  correct  measure- 
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ment  of  the  phrenological  organs,  and,  consequently, 
to  arriving  at  a  correct  opinion  respecting  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  character  of  individuals,  it  would  seem 
as  though  any  one  but  a  Phrenologist  would  despair 
of  coming  to  a  coirect  judgment  of  any  one  man. 

A  certain  writer,  upon  reading  Combe  on  phrenology, 
took  care  to  minute  down  the  difficulties  of  coming  to 
an  exact  measurement  of  the  phrenological  organs ; 
and,  consequently,  to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  char- 
acter of  individuals  from  an  inspection  of  their  heads. 
He  sums  up  his  investigations  in  the  following  words  : 
"  What  an  invaluable  discovery  must  it  be,  that  enables 
a  practical  and  professed  phrenologist  to  give  a  true 
character  of  the  head  once  in  2,700,000  times  !  And 
what  a  noble  basis  on  which  to  rear  moral  science, 
education,  and  the  awful  interests  of  religion  !  one 
chance  in  2,700,000  times  !  We  know  very  well  that 
they  do  judge  cases  more  successfully  than  this  would 
indicate ;  but,  it  is  by  observing  eyes,  countenance, 
tone,  air,  &c,  &c,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  science." 

Probably,  the  calculations  of  this  writer  are  not  far 
from  being  correct ,  as  they  are  based  upon  the  diffi- 
culties which  Combe,  himself,  an  eminent  phrenolo- 
gist, suggests,  as  lying  in  the  way  of  making  an  exact 
measurement ;  and,  consequently,  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  judgment  from  an  inspection  of  the  head. 

It  is  a  phrenological  principle  (other  things  being 
equal)  that  the  larger  the  head,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  brain, — and,  consequently,  the  more  intellect. 

"  If,    says    Combe,  we  take    two    heady,    in  sound 
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health,  of  similar  age,  in  each  of  which  several  organs 
are  similar  in  their  proportions,  but  the  one  of  which 
is  large,  and  the  other  small,  and  if  the  preponderance 
of  power  of  manifestation  is  not  in  favor  of  the  first, 
then  phrenology  must  be  abandoned  as  destitute  of 
foundation." 

Having  shown  that  no  just  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  brain  can  be  ascertained  from  the  size  of  the 
head,  as  some  heads  of  the  same  dimensions  have  twice 
the  amount  of  brain  in  them  that  others  have,  let 
us  now  inquire  how  far  facts  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  above  proposition. 

If,  by  the  volume  of  brain  is  meant  its  absolute  size, 
then,  it  would  follow,  of  course,  that  men  of  small 
stature  must  invariably  possess  inferior  intellects  to 
those  of  larger  size,  (a  theory  which  we  little  folks? 
like  myself,  are  not  always  ready  to  admit).  And,  we 
do  not  see  why  it  would  not  also  follow,  that  the  whale, 
and  elephant  and  ox,  and  many  other  animals,  as  they 
have  larger  heads,  and  consequently,  more  brain  than 
man,  should  not  be  his  superiors  in  intellect.  Here, 
our  phrenologists  have,  also,  to  contend  with  facts. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  dissecting  the  brains  of  lit- 
erary and  intellectual  men  of  high  rank,  and  of  com- 
paring them  with  the  brains  of  men  in  humble  life, 
that,  while,  he  had  often  found  a  large  brain  connected 
with  superior  mental  endowments,  the  reverse  had 
been  found  true  in  an  equal  number  of  cases.  Such, 
he  states  as  the  result  of  his  many  years  experience. 
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And  this  is  the  statement  of  no  less  a  man  than  Dr.  J. 
C.  Warren,  of  Boston.  One  individual,  he  says,  highly 
renowned  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  native 
talent,  was  found  upon  dissection,  to  have  an  uncom- 
monly small  brain. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  phrenologists  in  the 
above  proposition,  do  not  speak  of  the  brain  in  its 
absolute,  but  its  relative  size.  With  what,  then,  we 
ask,  is  it  to  be  compared  ?  With  the  size  of  the  face, 
or  neck,  or  spinal  marrow,  or  cerebral  nerves,  or,  with 
the  whole  body  ?  Phrenologists  have  not  been  very 
plain  on  this  point.  Some  things  seem  to  indicate, 
however,  that,  the  power  of  the  mind  is  proportionate 
to  the  volume  of  the  brain,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  body.  It  is  intimated,  that  as  we  descend  the 
scale  of  mental  existence,  through  the  various  tribes 
of  animals,  the  brain  will  be  found  to  be  diminished 
in  size.  But,  here,  again,  facts  are  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  investigations  of  several  eminent  naturalists 
prove  the  reverse,  often,  to  be  true.  Haller,  Wishing, 
Blumenback  and  Cuvier,  with  many  other  anatomists 
tell  us  the  contrary.  Baron  de  Cuvier  represents  the 
brain  in  man  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  body,  as 
one  to  thirty.  While,  in  one  species  of  the  monkey,  it 
is  as  one  to  twenty-two,  in  another  species  as  one  to 
twenty-five,  in  another,  as  one  to  twenty-four,  and  in 
another,  as  one  to  twenty-eight.  So  that  upon  this 
principle,  these  species  of  the  monkey  would  be  more 
intellectual  than  man.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
various  species  of  birds. 
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Hence,  if,  by  the  volume  of  the  brain  he  meant  its 
absolute  size,  upon  the  phrenological  principle,  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  the  elephant  and  whale  and 
many  other  animals  would  be  more  intellectual  than 
man.  But  if  its  relative  size  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  body  be  meant,  then,  several  species  of  the 
monkey  and  of  birds  would  be  more  intellectual  than 
man.  Either  horn  of  this  dilemma  is  calculated  to 
gore  the  lord  of  this  lower  creation.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  man  somewhat  superior  in 
intellectual  endowments  to  elephants  and  whales  and 
oxen,  or  to  monkeys  or  birds,  but  it  seems,  according  to 
the  new  science,  we  must  have  been  mistaken. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
natural  capacities  of  men.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
every  day's  experience.  But  we  want  proof  that  this 
difference  depends  on  the  amount  of  brain  — We  want 
proof  that  men's  minds  are  developed  in  their  progress 
through  life  in  proportion  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
head.  Now,  the  proof  of  these  suppositions  being 
true,  they  cannot  agree  with  such  facts  as  we  find  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  in  question  present  to  the  con- 
trary. This  proof  we  cannot  have,  while  we  see  as 
many  men  renowned  for  their  intellectual  power,  with 
small  heads  as  with  large  ones.  Neither  analogy  nor 
facts  sustain  the  proposition  that  the  mere  volume  of 
the  brain  is  the   criterion  of  the  intellectual   powers. 

Aristotle  made  a  small  head  the  standard  of  per- 
fection. And  it  is  believed,  if  the  Founders  of  modern 
phrenological  science  had  taken    the   same   ground, 
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viz.,  the  reverse  of  what  they  have  taken,  they  would 
have  found  as  much  proof  of  their  position,  and  as 
many  followers  as  they  now  have. 

Persons  have  been  known  to  lose  a  considerable  part 
of  the  brain,  and  still  find  their  mental  powers  in- 
crease. But  according  to  phrenological  principles,  this 
would  be  impossible. 

A  case  of  this  kind  was  communicated  to  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Ghent.  That  of  a  young  man,  rather 
inferior,  or  by  no  means  surpassing  ordinary  young 
men  in  intelligence.  He  lost,  by  the  shot  of  a  pistol, 
two  tea-cups  full  of  brain.  He  lived  two  years 
after  the  loss  with  his  intellect  very  much  improved. 
There  are  many  cases  of  a  similar  character  on  record. 
Now,  these,  do  not  give  much  countenance  to  the  idea, 
that,  the  power  of  the  intellect  depends  on  the  amount 
of  the  brain  ;  and,  they  militate  much  against  the 
the  theory  of  the  phrenological  houses  or  organs. 

I  have  chosen  to  show  how  completely  this  pre- 
tended science  may  be  overthrown  by  anatomical  facts, 
rather,  than  by  metaphysical  arguments,  because,  if 
there  are  physical  impossioilities  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts  concerned,  every  one  must  see,  and  admit 
the  absurdity  of  the  scheme. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Contents. — The  cause  of  Temperance   1836 — John 

Quincy  Adams  Address   on   Temperance — Rev.  E. 

Taylor's — The  Address  of  the  Writer   on   Temper- 
ance. 

Some  hints  have  already  been  given  in  former 
chapters  of  the  State  of  temperance  in  Quincy;  in  the 
period  here  referred  to  ,  as  have  been  instanced  in 
driving  away  Rev.  M.  H.  Smith,  for  giving  a  good 
Temperance  Lecture,  and  in  getting  Rev.  John  Greg- 
ory indicted  for  bigamy,  because  the  temperance  people 
elected  him  to  represent  the  town  in  the  "  Great  and 
General  Court."  These  indicate  some  action  in  this 
matter.  Other  items  might  be  named,  showing  that  the 
good  cause  now  and  then,  met  with  a  head  flaw.  To 
tell  the  plain  unvarnished  truth,  there  were  some  places 
in  this  most  respectable  town  where  a  poor  famishing 
traveller,  could,  by  paying  well  for  it,  get  a  dram  ; 
and,  it  was  said,  probably,  by  some  evil  minded  per- 
sons, that  a  man  or  two  had  been  seen,  occasionlly,  to 
stagger  from  strong  drink  ;  and,  I  do  remember  my- 
self to  have  seen  a  person,  whom  I  would  have  pre- 
sumed had  drank  too  much,  had  he  been   anywhere 
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else  but   in  Quincy.     But,  as  he  was   on  Quincy  soil, 
ol  course,  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 

Then,  too,  John  Quincy  Adams  gave  an  excellent 
Temperance  Address  in  our  little  Church,  which  was 
attended  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont  and  Deacon  Grant,  of 
Bo -ton.  Mr.  Adams,  in  this  Address,  admitted  that 
wine  might  be  taken  in  moderation,  from  which  Mr. 
Pierpont  dissented.  We  were  all  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  argument  that  followed  this  address  be- 
tween these  two  champions,  Mr.  Adams  and  Pierpont. 
Mr.  P's  last  dart  was,  "  my  venerable  Friend,  you 
will  admit  that  the  vine  cannot  stand  alone,  but  must 
have  something  to  lean  upon."  At  this,  Mr.  Adams 
and  some  others  ot  us  laughed. 

Then,  we  had  a  Lecture  on  Temperance  from  Rev. 
Edward  T.  Taylor,  the  Seaman's  Preacher,  of  Boston, 
and  it  was  a  grand  one.  Mr.  Taylor  was  in  his  ele- 
ment, his  nerves  were  well  strung,  his  tongue  loosed, 
and  he  thrilled  the  audience.  We  invited  him  to 
come  again,  and  he  did,  but  lie  "  had  become  weak,  like 
another  man,"  and  was  really,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion on  another  occasion, "  clear  down  to  the  lee 
scupper."  This  time,  he  spoiled  all  the  good  he  did 
in  his  first  Address. 

Then  came  the  following,  which  I  give  as  a  specimen 
of  the  temperance  movement  thirty-eight  years  ago 
this  present  month  : — 

An  address  delivered  befofe  the  temperance 

ASSOCIATION  OF  QUINCY,  MASS.,  JULY  4,  1837.      BY  REV. 
W.  M.  CORNELL,  PASTOR  OF   A  CHURCH  IN  QUINCY. 
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On  this  day,  1776,  the  British  colonies  in  America 
declared  themselves  free  and  independent  States. 

It  will  be  my  object  on  the  present  occasion  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  declaration  of  American  in- 
dependence and  the  achievement  of  that  event,  and  the 
declaration  of  independence  and  liberation  from  the 
thraldom  of  intemperance  in  America. 

1.     The  colonies  were  oppressed. 

In  their  declaration  of  independence,  they  say,  "  The 
history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  his- 
tory of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world.  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws 
the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  to  the  public  good. 
He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained;  and 
when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
to  them. 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  laws  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would 
relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature 
— a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only.  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies,  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  de- 
pository of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 
He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for 
opposing  with   manly  firmness,  his  invasions   on  the 
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rights  of  the  people.  He  has  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  population  of  these  States.  He  has  made  judges 
dependant  on  his  will  alone.  He  has  erected  a  multi- 
tude of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance.  He 
has  kept  among  us  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures." 

The  signers  of  the  declaration  go  on  to  say,  that  "he 
has  instituted  mock  trials — cut  off  their  trade  with 
other  parts  of  the  world — imposed  taxes  without  their 
consent — deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of  trial  by 
jury,"  &c. 

Thus  the  colonies  were  oppressed. 
The  nation  was  oppressod  by  intemperance.  From 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  "  far  west," 
this  oppression  reigned.  I  now  go  back  to  the  time 
when  temperance  societies  first  existed  in  our  country. 
I  have  said,  a  wide  spread  oppression  reigned  from  intem- 
perance. Do  you  ask  for  the  proof?  We  will  call  up 
the  witnesses  and  see  if  they  will  not  testify  as  plainly 
as  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  American  indepen- 
dence testified  to  their  oppressions.  And,  as  Interest 
always  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  first 
witness  we  shall  call  is  Expense.  To  Expense  I  would 
say,  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  intemperance  in  the 
United  States?  Answer.  It  has  been  computed  by  the 
best  judges,  that  for  intoxicating  liquors,  there  are  ex- 
pended annually  in  this  country,  more  than  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  And  the  expense  of  pauperism 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  these  liquors,  is  more  than 
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tivelve  millions  of  dollars;  making  in  all  over  fifty  millions 
annually.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Expense,  a  witness 
not  slow  to  be  heard  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

The  next  witness  to  be  called  is  Peace. 

You  are  called  upon  to  testify  what  you  know,  Mr- 
Peace,  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  upon  the  community. 
"I  know  that  I  am  often  disturbed  by  intemperance 
I  know  intemperance  to  be  the  author  of  four  fifths  ot 
all  the  riots,  fightings,  domestic  trials,  separations 
between  husbands  and  wives,  disobedience  of  children 
to  parents,  lawsuits,  arsons,  robberies  and  murders  in 
the  land.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  three  fourths  of 
the  crimes  against  society,  and  which  disturb  my  quiet, 
are  occasioned  by  intemperance.  And  if  I  am  called 
upon  to  testify  from  the  records  of  criminal  courts,  I 
can  show  these  statements  to  be  facts  by  the  most  un- 
impeachable witnesses." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Peace. 

The  next  witness  is  Health.  And  what  says  Health  ? 
You  will  please  testify.  Is  alcohol,  in  any  of  its  com- 
binations, ever  beneficial  to  you? 

No.  Never.  Its  effects  are  most  disastrous  to  me.  It 
promotes  neither  the  growth,  nor  vigor,  nor  beauty  of 
any  of  the  bodily  organs.  The  stomach-  -the  great 
mill,  or  reservoir  on  which  I  depend  for  existence,  will 
not  digest  it.  It  is  resisted  by  every  one  of  the  bodily 
organs,  until  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  sj^stem,  without 
making  ,  either  bone,  muscle,  sinew,  flesh,  blood,  or 
even  a  finger  nail.  On  the  contrary,  eYQry  part  of  the 
animal  man  suffers  from  its  use.     Stimulating  drinks 
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produce  a  thickening  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  constant  effusion  of  cold  phlegm,  of  which  every 
inveterate  drinker  complains.  The  liver  is  either  en- 
larged or  inflamed,  Says  one  of  the  best  anatomists  in 
our  land,  "  take  any  two  individuals  who  are  alike  in 
all  other  respects,  except  that  one  drinks  freely  every 
day,  though  not  to  intoxication,  and  the  other  abstains 
entirely  from  the  stimulus,  and  the  former  will  present 
to  the  eye  of  an  anatomist,  a  liver  differing  from  that  of 
the  other  in  color  or  size,  that  will  be  sufficiently  indica- 
tive of  unhealthy  action."  The  effect  of  ardent  spirit 
is  to  destroy  the  appetite,  and  derange  the  healthy  action 
of  all  the  digestive  functions.  The  blood  is  turned 
darker  and  loses  its  vitality.  The  brain  becomes  hard- 
ened, and,  in  some  cases,  its  cavities  have  been  found 
filled  with  diluted  alcohol,  which  has  readily  blazed 
upon  the  application  of  a  lighted  candle.  The  skin 
becomes  red  and  inflamed.  The  muscles  weak  and 
trembling.  The  voice  sepulchral  and  tremulous,  as 
though  the  tongue  were  partially  affected  by  palsy. 
Jaundice,  gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  palsy,  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  and  dyspepsia  in  all  its  multitudinous  forms, 
arise  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirit.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Health.  No  man  can  tell  the  number  of 
cases  where  health  has  been  absolutely  destroyed,  and 
death  ensued  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  It  has  been  a  dire  oppression,  reigning  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  through  every  portion  of  our 
highly  favored  country. 

The  last  witness  which  we  shall  call,  (though  many 
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more  might  be  called,)  is  Intellect  And  what  says 
Intellect  ?  Have  you  ever  derived  any  benefit  from 
alcohol  ? 

No.  Never.  Alcohol  produces  a  pernicious  effect 
upon  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  All  the  intellectual 
faculties,  which  raise  man  above  the  brute  and  render 
him  lord  of  this  world,  are  iDtimately  associated  with 
the  brain.  They  grow  with  its  growth,  strengthen 
with  its  strength,  and  decline  with  its  decay.  Every 
temporay  excitement  of  the  brain,  arouses  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  excitement  soon  produces 
fatigue.  Alcohol  has  often  been  taken  to  excite  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and,  unquestionably,  has  often 
done  it  for  a  time.  But  then,  its  effect  has  ultimately 
been  injurious.  I  know  not  that  any  of  my  audience 
read  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  and  probably  the  less 
of  it  you  read  the  better.  His  Childe  Harold  was 
written  when  the  author  practised  total  abstinence 
from  spirituous  liquors ;  and  his  Don  Juan?  when  he 
jaded  his  muse  with  gin.  The  former  is  amusing, 
chaste,  stining,  and  beautiful ;  the  latter  presents  a 
good  commentary  on  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
such  stimulus.  It  breathes  a  debasing  and  polluting 
atmosphere. 

In  past  ages,  the  study,  the  pulpit,  and  the  hall  of 
legislation,  have  boine  rueful  testimony  to  the  direful 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  intellect  of  man ; 
for  alcohol  has  pervaded  every  rank  and  class  of  society. 
Like  the  oppression  of  the  British  lion  upon  the   colo- 
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nies,  it  has  oppressed  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society. 
No  place  has  been  too  elevated,  no  profession  too  sacred, 
for  the  touch  of  this  harpey  to  pollute.  Go  to  our  in- 
sane hospitals.  Three-fourths  of  their  wretched  in- 
mates, in  one  way  or  another,  have  been  brought  to 
insanity  by  ardent  spirit.  Could  all  the  sufferings  of 
man  be  brought  before  you,  no  doubt  you  would  find 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  them  has  arisen  from 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Thus  the  testimony  of 
Intellect  is,  that  alcohol  is  an  oppressor. 

Now  in  the  mouth  of  these  four  witnesses,  Expense, 
Peace,  Health,  and  Intellect,  I  ask,  is  not  the  fact  es- 
tabished,  that  our  land  was  sorely  oppressed  by  intem- 
perance ?  It  was  indeed  a  frighful  oppression.  If  any 
doubt  it,  let  them  make  the  supposition,  that  a  foreign 
nation  should  demand  of  us,  and  take  from  us,  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  annually  ;  should  subject  us  to  laws 
that  destroyed  the  peace  of  oar  country, neighborhoods, 
and  families,  to  the  same  extent  that  alcohol  has ; 
should  maim  and  destioy  the  health  of  so  many  of  our 
citizens,  and  derange  and  render  insane  as  many 
minds  ,  and  ask,  if  this  would  not  be  oppression  ?  It 
would  be  such  oppression  as   would  not  be   tolerated. 

Do  you  ask  where  this  oppression  reigned  ?  I  an- 
swer, every  where.  In  this  town,  in  every  town,  in 
every  village  and  every  city  throughout  this  vast 
country.  It  was  alcohol,  in  some  of  its  combinations, 
that  was  filling  the  channels  of  death  to    overflowing. 

It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  giant  sin,  the  master 
evil  of  the  day  ;  that  all  the  other  evils  and  curses  of 
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the  land — all  the  judgments  and  scourges  that  ever 
visited  this  devoted  world  of  sin  and  death,  were  small 
in  comparison  with  this.  Intemperance  is  the  sin  of 
sins,  the  scorpion  of  scorpions,  that  can  single-handed 
outdo  them  all.  Well  may  it  be  called  legion,  for  its 
evils  are  many.  It  has  the  fierceness  of  a  wounded 
tiger — is  uncontrollable  as  a  famished  wolf — and,  as 
it  has  stalked  through  our  land,  its  path  has  been 
marked  with  human  gore.  It  lias  spared  no  age,  sex, 
character,  or  condition — manifested  no  relentings — 
mocked  at  the  cries  of  the  helpless — snatched  from 
the  child  the  last  morsel  of  bread,  and  thrown  him 
houseless  and  pennyless  into  the  street. 

Who  will  dare  say  that  the  nation  was  not  oppressed. 

2.  The  patriots  of  these  colonies  bore  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  "  father  land"  for  a  long  time.  "  [n 
every  stage  af  these  oppressions,"  say  they,  "  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms.  Our 
repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  by  repeated  in- 
jury. We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time,"  &c. 
Good  men  bore  the  oppression  of  intemperance  for  a 
long  time.  They  saw  and  felt  the  evil  and  remon- 
strated against  it,  but  in  vain.  They  knew  not  the 
remedy.  Ministers  preached,  legislatures  enacted 
laws,  and  all  drank  on. 

3.  The  colonies  found  there  was  no  way  of  eman- 
cipating themselves  from  oppression,  but  by  liberating 
themselves  entirely  from  the  oppressor.  They  would 
not  use  their  commodities. 

The  friends  of  temperance  saw  no  way  of  liberating 
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themselves  from  the  oppression  of  intemperance,  but 
by  an  entire  renunciation  or  non-intercourse  with  the 
oppressor.  Abstinence,  total,  and  forever,  they  found 
to  be  the  only  remedy.  Actuated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  resistance  to  all  oppression,  which  prompted  the 
heroes  of  the  revolution  to  steep  in  the  great  pot  ot 
Boston  harbor,  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of 
tea  at  one  mess,  some  of  them  closed  at  once  their 
distilleries,  and  poured  the  contents  ol  their  rum  hogs- 
heads upon  the  ground.  As  the  colonies  would  not 
submit  to  taxation,  or  recognize  the  right  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  least,  or  pay  even  threepence  on  a  pound 
of  tea,  so  the  champions  of  temperance,  respecting 
alcohol,  adopted  as  their  invariable  motto,  "  touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not."  This  was  found,  wherever 
used,  to  operate  like  the  club  of  Hercules  in  slaying 
the  monster. 

4.  The  colonies  when  they  saw  how  they  might 
become  freemen,  combined  their  strength,  and  thus  es- 
caped the  paw  of  the  British  lion. 

They  not  only  said,  that  the  colonies  were,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  but  that 
we,  not  individually,  but  we  collectively,  to  the  sus- 
taining and  the  accomplishing  this  object,  pledge  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.  Suppose 
the  colonics  had  labored  and  fought  as  individuals 
only,  what  would  have  been  their  strength  ?  It  would 
have  been  but  weakness.  Divided,  they  would  have 
fallen  before  the  oppressor.  The  friends  of  temper- 
ance found  they  must  combine  their  strength,  or  they 
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could  never  be  liberated  from  the  oppression  of  in- 
temperance. While  each  labored  separate  and  alone, 
they  showed  what  the  colonies  would  have  been,  had 
they  labored  and  fought  in  the  same  manner.  A  band 
of  patriots  indeed,  but  for  want  of  union,  divided, 
mutilated,  and  broken  assunder.  Or,  they  resembled 
a  company  collected  to  raise  a  house,  each  one  lifting 
indeed  with  all  his  might,  but  on  different  pieces  of 
timber  and  at  different  times.  The  building  would 
never  go  up.  But  let  their  strength  be  combined,  and 
all  lift  at  once,  aud  the  house  is  raised — the  work  is 
done. 

So,  when  the  friends  of  temperance  began  to  combine 
their  strength,  labors,  and  counsels,  by  organizing 
temperance  societies,  the  enemy  felt  the  shock.  Those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture,  and  vending,  and  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  liquors,  felt  that  something  would  be 
done.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  like  a  majority  of  the 
British  parliament,  took  a  decided  stand  against  the 
temperance  cause.  Lord  Norths  were  found,  who  ac- 
counted them  enemies  to  the  general  government  and 
welfare  ;  but,  even  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the  reform,  here  and  there, 
was  heard  the  sweet,  melodious,  silver-toned  voice, 
and  seen  the  firm,  inflexible,  and  patriotic  principle  of 
of  a  Chatham. 

It  is  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  colonies,  that  the  independence  of  these  United 
States  was  achieved.  We  believe  it  is  wholly  to  the 
combined   efforts  of  the  pioneers  of  temperance,  that 
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the  reformation  lias  been  placed  where  it  now  stands- 
5.  The  patriots  of  the  revolution  signed  the  decla. 
ration  of  independence.  They  did  not  say,  we  can  be 
independent  enough  without  signing  a  paper,  or  giv- 
ing a  pledge.  John  Hancock,  whom  this  town  had  the 
honor,  and  till  the  flag  of  liberty  ceases  to  wave  o'er 
the  ocean,  and  the  banner  of  freedom  sinks  into  the 
western  Pacific,  shall  have  the  praise  of  rearing — 
John  Hancock  signed  his  name  in  large  letters,  in  the 
centre  of  the  declaration  of  American  indepenence. 
He  was  followed  by  an  host  of  others  whose  names 
are  now  dear  to  every  patriot's  bosom,  and  from  whose 
ashes,  through  unborn  generations,  will  arise  a  fra- 
grance grateful  as  that  of  the  Phenix.  They  gave  a 
pledge — "  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor."  The  champions  of  temperance  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence  from  the  oppression  of  in- 
temperance. They  did  not  say,  we  can  be  temperate 
without  signing  a  paper.  They  were  not  afraid  of 
signing  away  thetr  liberty.  They  did  not  say,  we 
will  give  no  pledge  for  the  promotion  of  this  object. 
Unhesitatingly,  they  put  their  names  in  black  and 
white,  and  came  out  openly  in  defence  of  the  cause 
they  had  espoused.  Some,  indeed,  who  pretended  to 
be  friends  to  the  cause,  stood  back  and  seemed  doubt- 
ful "  whereunto  the  thing  would  grow."  Some,  in- 
deed, seemed  disposed  to  wait  until  they  saw  whether 
"  Israel  or  Amalek  would  prevail."  Here  and  there 
a  Tory  might  be  seen  skulking  about  the  outworks 
of  the  reforming  process,   and  croaking  the  fears  of 
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those  who  dread  innovation,  and  who  seem  to  wish 
that  all  things  remain  as  they  were,  from  the  creation 
till  the  millennium.  Here  and  there,  a  petulant  one 
cried  out,  Why  need  you  meddle  with  the  concerns 
of  others  ?  Fear  sometimes  saw  lions  and  the  sons  of 
Anak  in  the  way.  The  cry  of  traitors  and  enemies 
to  the  government,  was  sometimes  heard  from  those  ^ 
whose  craft  was  endangered.  They  saw,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  societies  composed  of  all  classes,  ranks, 
and  conditions  in  the  community,  fearful  signs  of  sec- 
tarianism. They  trembled,  lest  by  and  by,  the  refor- 
mation should  go  farther  and  bring  them  down  to  a 
state  of  starvation. 

And  here  and  there,  a  Benedict  Arnold,  alarmed  by 
his  fears,  and  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  enemy, 
and  warped  by  his  selfishness,  and  mortified  by  his 
disappointed  ambition,  turned  traitor,  and  left  the 
ranks  of  temperance  and  became  a  brigadier- general 
among  the  troops  in  the  mother  country  of  anti-tem- 
perance. But,  as  in  the  American  revolution,  the  Lord 
raised  up  such  men  as  were  needed  to  carry  forward 
the  work ;  as  in  the  very  season  when  he  was  needed, 
he  formed j  and  in  the  very  station  where  his  presence 
was  necessary,  he  placed  a  Washington,  a  Hancock,  an 
Adams :  so,  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  at  the  very 
time,  and  in  the  very  place  where  they  were  needed, 
he  placed  a  Beecher,  a  Hewitt,  a  Frost,  an  Edwards, 
a  Sargent,  a  Hunt,  and  an  host  of  others,  whose  hand, 
and  heart,  and  life,  and  fortune,  and  sacred  honor, 
were  pledged  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  reform. 
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6.  The  patriots  of  the  revolution  accomplished 
their  object.  They  emancipated  themselves  entirely 
from  the  oppression  of  Great  Britain. 

The  friends  of  temperance  have  accomplished  more 
than  their  sanguine  feelings  dared  hope.  They  have 
already  seen  more  than  two  millions  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  cease  to  use  ardent  spirit,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  of  them  cease  to  use  any  intoxica- 
ting liquors.  They  have  already  seen  more  than  three 
thousand  distilleries  stop.  They  now  witnes  but  three 
of  these  pest-houses  in  the  whole  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  have  already  seen  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand merchants  cease  to  traffic  in  this  poison  ;  more 
than  ten  thousand  drunkards  cease  to  use  intoxicating 
liquor.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  most  competent 
judges  that  in  the  single  State  of  New  York,  more  than 
three  millions  of  dollars  were  saved  the  last  year  by  the 
temperance  reform.  They  have  already  seen  ardent 
spirit,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  banished  from  funerals  and  weddings ;  from  ta- 
bles and  the  social  board ;  from  public  trainings  and 
town  meetings  ;  from  the  navy ;  from  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  farms.  They  have  already  seen  whole 
countries  where  the  poison  is  not  sold;  and  they  have 
already  seen  many  who  profess  to  use  it  moderately, 
hide  their  jug  or  their  bottle  in  a  basket,  or  under 
their  cloak,  or  pretend  that  it  contained  molasses,  or 
something  else,  when  it  had  in  it  nought  but  the 
accursed  beverage.     Why  is  this  ? 

Though  I  have  not  now  time  to  take  up  the  subject 
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of  licenses  to  sell  spirit,  yet  as  many  complain  that 
they  are  deprived  of  a  right,  when  they  are  prohibited 
from  selling  it,  I  would  just  ask,  might  they  not  as 
justly  complain,  because  they  are  prohibited  from 
selling  slaves,  or  counterfeit  money,  or  halters,  and 
pistols,  and  arsenic,  when  they  knew  that  those  to 
whom  they  sold  them,  would  make  them  the  instru- 
ments of  wretchedness  to  their  families,  and  of  murder 
to  themselves  ? 

7.  This  nation  was  the  first  that  ever  formed  a 
republican  government,  and  proved  themselves  able  by 
their  intelligence  and  morals  to. sustain  it. 

Our  nation  was  the  first  that  found  the  road  to 
liberty  and  independence  from  the  intoxicating  cup. 
As  the  president  of  the  first  congress  had  his  birth  in 
our  town,  so  the  temperance  society  had  its  birth  in 
our  own  native  State.  It  is  not  an  exotic,  like  alcohol, 
against  which  it  has  proclaimed  war.  It  did  not 
spring  from  an  Arabian  desert,  or,  amid  Mohammedan 
imposture,  but  is  a  free  citizen  of  our  happy  New 
England,  and  from  the  soil  of  the  good  old  Bay  State. 
And  hitherto,  the  friends  of  temperance,  like  the  de- 
scendants of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  have  not 
only  maintained  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  constitution  of  their  fathers,  but  have 
improved  upon  those  rights  and  privileges.  The  cause 
has  been  constantly  and  steadily  progressing. 

8.  The  declaration  of  American  independence,  and 
the  consequent  revolution,  were  events  unparalleled  in 
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history,  and  gave  us  a  name  and  honor  through  the 
world. 

The  declaration  was  received  by  the  people  with 
transports  of  joy.  Feeble  colonies  without  an  army, 
navy,  established  government,  revenue,  munitions  of 
war  or  fortifications,  stepped  forth  against  veteran 
armies  and  achieved  their  liberty.  Great  Britain, 
their  oppressor,  acknowledged  their  independence,  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  followed  her  example. 

The  temperance  reformation  is  an  event  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  has  given  us 
praise  and  honor  among  the  nations  of  the  earth* 
When  Dr.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  American  champions  of 
temperance,  visited  England  and  France,  and  lectured 
on  the  subject,  it  was  acknowledged  by  those  nations, 
that  light  had  come  from  the  West,  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature  ;  as  it  had  always,  both  literally  and 
morally,  proceeded  from  East  to  West.  When  Drs. 
Heed  and  Matheson  visited  the  American  churches  as 
a  delegation  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  they  spoke  with  wonder  at  the  astonishing 
progress  of  the  temperance  reformation  in  this  country. 
When  Drs.  Codman,  Humphrey  and  Spring,  visited 
England,  there  was  no  subject  which  so  interested  a 
British  audience,  and  drew  from  them  such  applause, 
as  their  representations  of  the  progress  of  temperance 
in  America.  As  the  American  revolution  gave  a  shock 
to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  so  the  temperance  move- 
ments in  this  country  have  been  felt  round  the  globe- 
Kequests  have  been  sent  to  America  for  light  on  this 
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subject,  and  for  temperance  publications  from  Eng- 
land, France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Russia,  Asia? 
New  Holland,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Truly,  the  temperancere  for  mation,  like  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  American  colonies,  has  been  a  bright 
star,  hitherto  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  exciting 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  more  than  half  the 
globe. 

9.  If  our  civil  liberty  is  not  abused,  and  God,  for 
our  national  sins,  does  not  permit  us  to  dig  our  own 
grave  and  lie  down  in  it  to  rise  no  more,  our  indepen- 
dence will  prove  a  blessing  to  generations  yet  unborn. 
Where  is  there  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
possessed  of  a  country  and  a  constitution  like  ours  ? 
Compare  our  civil  institutions,  our  literary  and  religious 
privileges,  with  those  of  other  nations,  and  they  throw 
far  into  the  shade  the  most  highly  favored  portions  of  the 
eastern  world.  But  these  privileges  are  but  the  legacy 
of  our  pious  forefathers.  They  were  full-bloo<jed  re- 
publicans. They  would  bear  no  tyranny  neither  in 
Church  nor  State  ;  and  as  long  as  our  nation  lives,  the 
singers  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence 
will  be  venerated  as  patriots  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 
As  long  as  our  nation  exists,  their  chivalrous  deeds 
and  their  acknowledgments  of  their  dependence  upon 
God,  will  be  admired  and  venerated  by  their  descen- 
dants. As  long  as  the  American  eagle  spreads  her 
wings,  "  Our  lips  shall  tell  them  to  our  sons,  and  they 
again  to  theirs. " 

If  the  friends  of  temperance  prove  faithful,  and  the 
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cause  progresses,  as  we  believe  it  will,  unborn  genera- 
tions will  reap  a  glorious  harvest  by  our  emancipation 
from  intemperance. 

The  amount  of  good  accomplished  —  the  money  and 
time  —  the  peace  and  health  —  the  reputation  and 
honor  —  the  number  of  lives  saved  from  a  drunkard's 
grave  —  the  number  of  females  saved  from  being  doub- 
ly widowed,  and  children  orphaned  —  the  blessing 
reaped  from  staying  that  tide  of  moral  desolation, 
which,  like  an  overflowing  scourge,  was  sweeping  over 
our  land  and  fast  laying  waste  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
world  —  will  not  and  cannot  be  told,  till  that  great 
day  for  which  all  other  days  were  made,  shall  disclose 

them. 

This  mighty  river,  which  seemed  at  first  but  a  little 

rill ;  which  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  sons  of 
New  England,  and  which  has  been  already  augmented 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tributary  streams,  and 
which  is  now  making  glad  every  portion  of  our  land 
as  it  rolls  on  its  smooth  and  equal  course,  will  bear 
down  on  its  gentle  current  to  the  latest  posterity, 
liberty,  civil  and  religious  ;  science,  human  and  divine  ; 
peace,  national  and  domestic ;  reputation,  honor, 
plenty,  health  and  happiness.  I  anticipate  the  period, 
when  this  nation,  the  asylum  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  cradle 
of  liberty  and  glory  of  all  lands,  shall  be  totally  eman- 
cipated from  the  accursed  beverage  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  When  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  hall  of  legisla- 
tion, the  shop  of  the  merchant  and  mechanic,  and  the 
field  of  the  husbandman  ;  when  every  room  in  every 
house  in  the  land,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and 
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every  vessel  on  the  water,  from  the  cabin  of  the  gal- 
lant ship  that  doubles  Cape  Horn,  to  the  forecastle  of 
the  sloop  that  transports  yonder  granite  from  our 
beautiful  canal,  shall  be  kept  pure  from  this  scourge 
of  our  nation  —  this  moral  miasma  —  this  deadly  upas? 
which  for  years  swept  to  a  drunkard's  grave  thirty 
thousand  human  beings ;  among  whom  were  many  of 
the  fairest  forms  and  brightest  intellects,  around  whose 
lips  the  smile  of  beauty  ever  played,  or  from  whose 
eyes  the  lightning  of  thought  ever  flashed,  or  from 
whose  tongues  the  thunder  of  eloquence  flowed.  Then 
shall  New  England  be,  as  it  once  was,  distinguished 
above  all  lands  for  moral  and  religious  principle  ;  then 
shall  "  our  daughters  be  as  corner-stones,  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace,  beautiful  as  Tirzah  and 
comely  as  Jerusalem."  Then  shall  our  sons  consecrate 
the  best  of  their  days  to  the  service  of  God  and  their 
country.  Then  shall  they  in  the  pulpit  be  like 
Apollos ;  in  the  church,  like  Aaron  and  Hur  to  Moses ; 
in  the  forum,  like  Tully  and  Demosthenes ;  on  the 
battle  field,  (if  battle  field  there  be),  like  Washington 
and  Lafayette  ;  and  in  the  vineyard  or  at  the  plough, 
like  Abdolonymus,  the  Roman,  or  Elisha,  the  son  of 
Shaphat. 

Our  ancestors  signed  the  declaration  of  American 
independence.     We  rejoice  that  they  did  it. 

In  conclusion,  my  respected  hearers,  I  have  only  to 
ask,  Will  you  sign  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence from  all  intoxicating  liquor  ?  Let  this  be 
done,  and  we  shall  be  free  indeed.     As  you  wish  to  be 
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free  from  the  oppressor,  I  press  you  to  sign  the  declar- 
ation. Suppose  all  felt  on  this  subject  as  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  revolution  did,  when  the  constitution 
of  a  temperance  society  was  presented  to  him.  As  he 
was  about  to  sign  it,  some  kind  friends  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  Irom  it,  by  telling  him  that  he  would 
injure  himself;  that  he  was  aged  and  infirm,  and  had 
need  of  the  stimulus,  and  that  he  would  soon  die 
without  it.  The  veteran  of  Seventy-six  replied,  "  It  is 
true  I  am  aged  and  infirm,  and  I  have  long  used  a 
little  spirit,  supposing  that  I  needed  it.  But  when 
my  country  was  in  danger  from  foreign  oppression,  I 
was  sick  ;  yet  [  arose  from  my  bed,  shouldered  my 
musket,  and  marched  to  the  aid  of  my  friends  to 
rescue  my  country  from  oppression.  My  country  is 
now  in  danger;  a  mightier  oppressor  than  Great 
Britain  has  his  grasp  upon  her  ;  and  the  temperance 
society  is  the  only  remedy.  I'll  sign  the  pledge,  Til 
sign  HP 

If  every  lover  of  humanity,  and  every  friend  of  his 
country,  felt  like  him,  we  should  indeed  be  a  saved 
people  ;  saved  from  a  far  greater  oppression  than  could 
be  laid  upon  us  by  any  nation  on  earth.  I  ask,  then. 
Who  of  you  will  sign  this  declaration  ?  Cr  rather, 
who  of  you  will  not  sign  it  ?  But  the  temperance 
reform  in  its  moral  tendency,  far  outshines  the  effects 
of  any  thing  performed  by  the  patriots  of  seventy-six. 
One  man  liberated  from  a  moral  thraldom,  is  a  vast 
conquest.  "  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  ho 
that  taketh  a  city."     But  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
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the  temperance  reformation  lias  done  wonders.  It 
has  often  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,  like  John  the 
Baptist.  It  has  been  the  harbinger  of  many  a  revival 
of  religion.  It  has  raised  hundreds  and  thousands 
from  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  and  introduced 
them  to  the  sanctuary,  and  thence  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Let  us  go  on  then,  my  friends,  in  this  bless- 
ed enterprise. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Contents. — The  Neighboring  Ministers  of  Quincy  in 
1834.  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  D.  D,  Rev.  Jonas  Perkins,  Rev.  David  San- 
ford,  Rev.  Dr.  Gile,  Rev.  John  Phillipps,  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Burgess,  D.  1).,  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rogers. 

Rev.  John  Codman  was  born  in  Boston,  August 
3d  1782,  of  an  honorable  ancestry,  and  baptized 
in  Brattle  Street  church,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper.  Rev. 
Dr.  Storrs  in  the  Sermon  preached  at  his  funeral 
said,  "  His  parents  educated  their  children  faithfully 
in  the  principles  of  Scriptural  morality,  and  strict 
regard  to  the  institutions  of  revealed  religion."  He 
was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  2d  church 
in  Dorchester,  Dee.  1808.  He  died  Dec.  1847. 
When  he  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  the  first  giving  out 
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of  the  parts,  his  name  was  omitted.  This  was  so  dis- 
satisfactory to  his  class  that  they  chose  him  to  deliver 
a  Poem  at  their  departure,  which  he  did,  and  this 
kindly  act  of  his  class-mates  induced  the  faculty  to 
reconsider  their  act,  and  they  gave  him  a  part  in  the 
commencement  programme.  In  this  exercise,  young 
Codman  manifested  no  small  share  of  poetic  genius. 
President  Willard  had  then  just  recovered  from  illness, 
and  the  allusion  in  the  following  lines  of  the  poem 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes. — 

"  Pause!  ye  who  aim  the  sacred  desk  to  fill, 
Look,  e're  you  strive  to  climb  the  holy  hill 
Supremely  blest,  if  with  magnetic  charm, 
You  lead  the  giddy  multitude  from  harm, 
Stop  not  to  pluck  the  flowerets  by  the  way, 
That  bloom  for  seizure,  but  when  plucked,  decay ; 
Receive  and  give  to  thousands  of  the  fruit, 
And  water  with  your  tears  Religion's  root. 
Those  who  have  claimed  their  blest  abodes  on  high, 
To  form  new  planets,  risen  to  the  sky, 
Bdnap  and  Clarke,  as  sacred  Stars,  shall  guide 
To  show  how  Jesus  lived,  and  how  he  died ; 
But,  when  a  saint,  almost  expiring,  strove 
To  join  the  kindred  spirits  gone  alone. 
Thanks  to  Almighty  power,  which  from  the  dead, 
Raised  to  new  life  the  Reverend  Clergy's  head, — 
Kind  Father  of  our  literary  days  ! 
Permit  thy  children  to  express  their  praise 
To  Him,  who  stretched  his  ready  hand  to  save 
The  guide  to  truth  from  a  too  early  grave. 
Indulgent  Heaven,  with  nicest  motives  fraught 
Our  greatest  good,  by  contrast,  oft'  hath  taught,— 
So,  from  the  sky,  sickness  commissioned  came 
To  blast  the  hopes  of  literature  and  fame  ; 
Round  our  horizon  clouds  of  sorrow  huug, 
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Prayer  filled  each  heart  and  trembled  on  each  tongue, 
Till  earth  unveiled  her  rainbow  to  the  sight, 
Dispell'd  the  clouds,  and  bade  the  sun  delight." 

He  bade  his  class-mates  farewell,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, beautifully  prophetic  of  his  social  qualities  in 
after  life. 

"  Harvard  !  thy  walls  now  lesson  from  my  view, 
Friends  of  my  youth,  Class-mates,  a  long  adieu. 
Old  time   hath  brought  our  journey  to  a  close, 
Who  heeds  no  feeling,  and  no  friendship  knows  ! 
Relentless  tyrant !  cruel  was  thy  sway, 
Hard  to  acknowledge,  harder  to  obey, 
Had  not  sweet  memory  said,  and  promised  true, 
That  times  so  pleasant,  ever  shall  be  new, 
And  penciled  on  the  canvass  of  the  miud 
In  brightest  colors  all  w'eve  left  behind." 

My  object  is  to  speak  of  him  as  1  knew  him  in  1834, 
after  he  had  been  twenty-six  years  a  pastor.  He  was 
a  robust,  fleshy  man,  apparently,  always  in  good 
spirits,  with  great  social  feelings,  sprightliness  of  mind, 
frank  and  open  in  disposition,  and  ardent  in  his  affec- 
tions. At  first  sight,  to  a  stranger,  he  appeared  a  little 
proud  or  aristocratic,  all  of  which  immediately  dis- 
appeared upon  entering  into  conversation  with  him. 
The  first  intimacy  I  had  with  him  was  soon  after  the 
"  Village  church"  was  organized.  Supplying  that  half 
the  time  and  his,  the  other  half,  I  had  opportunity  to 
understand  him  thoroughly.  He  was  kind  and  tender 
hearted.  He  lo\ed  his  friends  ardently.  His  home 
was  ever  open  to  them,  and  his  companion  was  as  kind 
hearted,  friendly  and  frank  as  himself.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful family  to  visit.    One  never  feared  not  meeting 

a  kind  reception  at  that  beautiful  palace-like  house, 
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upon  one  of  the  finest  hills  in  the  vicinity  ot  Boston. 
So  kind  and  loving  was  Dr.  Codman,  that  if  any  one 
of  his  friends  came  near  his  residence  and  did  not  call 
on  him,  he  felt  really  grieved.  His  regard  was  sincere, 
and  so  cordially  expressed,  that  no  man  could  doubt  his 
sincerity. 

In  a  memoir  written  of  him  by  his  class-mate  and 
life-long  friend,  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  President  of  Mid- 
dlebury  college,  we  find  the  following  item  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Codman's  friendship  and  kindness.  Dr. 
Bates  says  in  his  Journal :  — 

"How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  me  such 
a  friend  as  John  Codman  !  He  has  presented  me  with 
an  Interleaved  Bible,  Cruden's  Concordance,  and 
Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  He  has  requested 
me  to  consider  his  property  as  my  own.  "  God,  said 
he  to  me,  has  blessed  me  in  giving  me  more  money 
than  I  want  to  use ;  you  have  but  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year ;  you  cannot  live  upon  it ;  let  my  money  be 
your  own.'  Never  have  I  known  a  friendship  so  pure 
and  fervent.  May  God  reward  him  ;  and  may  our 
friendship,  which  is  founded  on  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
be  lasting  as  eternity." 

At  the  time  he  offered  me  Cruden,  I  hesitated  in 
receiving  it,  saying  that  he  conferred  obligations  which 
I  could  never  repay.  He  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  as 
follows :  —  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  speak  of  the 
reception  of  favors  which  cannot  be  repaid.  If  I  have 
ever  conferred  a  favor  upon  you,  it  has  been  amply 
and  doubly  repaid.     I  enjoy  what  is  to  me  of  infinitely 
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more  value  than  silver  or  gold,  the  pleasure  of  your 
society,  and,  I  must  hope  of  your  friendship.  Let  me- 
I  beseech  you,  return  a  little  of  the  debt,  by  sharing 
together  what  a  merciful  God  has  been  pleased  to  give 
me.  It  would  be  my  highest  happiness,  if  we  were  so 
intimately  united  as  to  supercede  all  those  ideas  of  ob- 
ligation :  that  we  were  one  in  heart,  and  life,  and  in  all 
our  interests." 

This  speaks  the  man  exactly  as  he  was  for  his  so, 
cial  aud  friendly  characteristics;  and  this  continued 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  eventful  life.  It,  indeed,  grew 
sweeter  and  more  abounding  as  age  increased  upon  him* 

My  intimacy  with  him  was.  probably,  as  great  as  that 
of  any  of  the  young  ministers  of  the  vicinity.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  Council  that  installed  me,  and, 
also,  of  that  which  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation.  In 
the  meantime,  we  often  exchanged,  and  oftener  still, 
did  I  preach  for  him  in  his  own  pulpit.  Being  in  his 
near  neighborhood,  he  was  moderator  of  many  ordaining 
and  installing  Councils  of  which  I  was  scribe.  As  the 
Doctor  was  thoroughly  "  old  school,"  he  could  not 
brook  any  thing  in  the  examination  of  a  candidate 
that  looked  even  towards  any  new-fangled  notions  in 
theology,  and  oftener  than  once,  when  we  were  acting 
in  the  capacity  just  named,  in  a  low  voice,  did  he  say  to 
me,  u  I  cannot  vote  to  settle  this  man.  He  is  not  clear 
upon  these  points.  Why  did  they  call  such  a  man  ?" 
But,  when  Dr.  Storrs  interceded,  as  he  often  did,  by 
saying  "  he  will  come  right.  I  know  him,  and  his  piety," 
Dr.  Codman,  would  say,  «  well,  since  brother  Storrs  is 
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so  well  satisfied,  if  you  will  put  the  motion  in  this 
form,  u  we  are  so  far  satisfied  that  we  proceed  to  ordi- 
nation, I  will  vote  for  it,  though  I  cannot  say,  I  am 
fully  satisfied." 

Dr.  Codman  was  a  truly  pious  and  devoted  man. 
He  was  a  "  good  shepherd,  and  cared  for  the  flock. " 
He  loved  to  preach.  Situated  as  he  was,  with  large 
worldly  means,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  with  an  extensive  acquaintance,  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  he  was  subject  to  many  ministerial  calls. 
I  remember  being  at  his  home  one  Saturday,  when  a 
brother  minister,  from  a  distance,  called  and  offered  to 
preach  for  him.  The  Doctor  thanked  him  cordially, 
and  then  added,  a  little  facetiously,  "  I  want  to  preach 
myself,  for  I  have  a  new  sermon,  and  I  lon't  have  such 
an  one  very  often  ?  This,  perhaps,  was  not  strictly 
true,  for,  considering  the  many  calls  upon  his  time,  he 
wrote  more  sermons  than  could  have  been  well  ex- 
pected he  would. 

Dr.  Codman  had  tv/o  horses,  one  of  which  he  called 
'  Old  School'  and  the  other,  c  New.'  I  asked  him, 
Dr.  which  is  the  better  horse  ?  His  reply  was  char- 
acteristic and  conveyed  much.  He  said,  "  the  new 
school  is  the  swiftest ;  but  the  old  school  is  the  safest." 

Dr.  Codman  was  remarkable  in  encouraging  and 
speaking  well  of  young  ministers.  The  first  time,  Rev. 
William  M.  Rogers,  'one  of  his  boys,'  as  he  called  him, 
preached  in  his  Church,  there  had  been  a  death  of  a 
young  man  whose  father  lived  abroad.  There  was 
no  Atlantic  Telegraph  then.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  prayer, 
said,  '■  thou  hast  stricken  him  and  he  knoweth  it  not," 
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referring  to  the  father.  Dr.  Codman  said  to  me,  af- 
ter service,  "how  beautifully  brother  Rogers  applied 
that  text !  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  so  ?" 

While  I  was  supplying  the  "  Village  Church,"  he 
had  invited  Rev.  Mr.  Blagden,  then  settled  at  Brighton, 
to  preach  one  Sabbath  evening.  In  giving  the  no- 
tice, he  said  to  me,  "  Tell  them,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular   young  men  in  the  land." 

Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storks,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Storrs  first  Sabbath's  preaching  in  Braintree  was 
brought  about  by  the  following  incident, — late  at  night, 
after  Mr.  Samuel  Nott,  then  with  Mr.  Storrs,  at  An- 
dover,  had  engaged  to  preach  in  Braintree,  while  split- 
ting wood,  for  exercise  in  the  yard  of  the  Seminary,  he 
cut  his  hat  so  badly  by  an  unlucky  blow,  Mr.  Nott  said 
to  him,  Storrs, now  you  must  go  to  Braintree  and  preach. 
He  did  go,  and  after  preaching  two  Sabbaths,  the  fol- 
lowing took  place,  an  account  given  us  by   Dr.  Storrs 

himself. 

1811.    April  26.     The  Church  met,  and  voted   "  to 

set  apart  the  first  Weduesday  in  June,  for  the  ordina- 
tion oi  Mr.  Storrs."  also  "  to  send  letters  for  assistance 
in  the  ordination"  to  certain  pastors  and  Churches. 

The  "letters  missive"  Avere  responded  to  by  the  fol- 
lowing pastors  and  their  churches  viz.,  Rev.  Mr.  Niles, 
Abington  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Weymouth ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Norton,  N.Weymouth;  Rev.  Mr.  Strong,  Randolph; 
Rev,  Mr.  Codman,  Dorchester  ;  Bev.  Mr.  Gile,  Milton  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Storrs,  Longmeadow;  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Wilmington  ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin,  Boston. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  chosen  Moderator  and  Rev. 
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Mr.  Norton,  Scribe,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Codman,  assistant 
Scribe. 

After  the  nsual  devotional  exercises,  the  proceedings 
of  the  church  and  parish  in  relation  to  the  call  were 
read,  and  a  verbal  declaration  of  acceptance  was  made 
by  Mr.  Storrs  before  the  Council ;  who  also  presented 
a  written  confession  of  his  faith,  "  Tbe  Council, 
having  attended  to  these  things,  and  having  ob- 
tained satisfaction,  that  Dr.  Storrs  is  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  he  has  been 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  voted  to  proceed  to  ordination." 

The  introductory  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Strong  ;  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  S,  Storrs, 
Sen  ;  the  consecrating  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr* 
Niles ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  ; 
fellowship  of  the  Churches,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  ;  con- 
cluding prayer  by  Rev.  Mr  Gile.  The  irrelevant  ser, 
vice  of  "a  charge,''  or  u address  to  the  people,"  in 
those  days  was  an  unknown  work  of  supererogation. 
Mr.  Storrs  was  born  in  Longmeadow,  Feb.  6,  1787 ; 
graduated  at  Williams  College,  1807  :  first  studied 
theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Woolworth,  of  Bridgehampton, 
L.  I.  :  was  licensed  by  the  Suffolk  Presbytery :  sup- 
plied the  then  collegiate  pulpits  of  Smithtown  and 
Lslep  six  months  :  afterwards  spent  a  year  and  an  half 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Audover,  leaving  that 
institution  in  September,  1810. 

July  3.,  18G1,  Rev.  Dr,  Storr's  Church  celebrated 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his  settlement,  and  he 
preached  from  the  following  text : — 
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Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  G-od,  I  continue  unto  this  day, 
witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things,  than 
those  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  did  say  should  come.  Acts 
xxvi,  22. 

It  is  well,  if  in  the  multitude  of  our  thoughts  on 
occasions  like  the  present,  God's  comforts  delight  our 
souls.  Sure  I  am,  that  unless  the  Lord  had  been  our 
help,  we  had  this  day  dwelt  in  silence.  Scarcely  more 
distant  from  mind  fifty  years  ago,  was  the  thought  of 
reaching  the  period  of  an  antediluvian  life,  than  of  see- 
ing the  day  God  has  now  opened  upon.  us.  Verily,  he 
is  our  God,  and  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture ; 
strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary  ;  give  unto 
him,  O  my  soul,  and  all  ye  people,  the  glory  due  unto 
his  name. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  day,  in  this  place,  an  honored 
father  addressed  his  eldest  son,  in  those  words  of  Paul 
to  Timothy,  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words 
which  thou  hast  heard  of  me."  On  the  basis  of  this 
injunction  he  affirmed  "  the  form  of  sound  words"  to 
embrace  God's  existence  in  three  persons  ;  his  sover- 
eignty over  all  creatures,  and  universal  providence . 
the  certainty  of  all  events  as  fixed  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity ;  the  entire  moral  depravity  of  man,  the  ne- 
cessity of  Almighty  influence  to  create  him  anew  unto 
righteousness  ;  the  immutability  of  the  Law's  obliga- 
tions and  sanctions,  salvation  only  through  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  and  that  by  faith  alone ;  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  the  final  judgment,  and  the 
awards  of  eternal  life  or  death,  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  These,  and  other  logically  connected 
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teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  charged  on  your 
pastor  by  parental  and  apostolic  authority,  to  be  held 
fast  in  all  circumstances  of  place  and  time. 

The  following  were  the  heads  of  this  memorable 
Sermon  : — 

1.  No  help  can  come  from  Him,  but  through  com- 
bined prayer  and  prudence  ;  both  are  commanded,  and 
neither  can  be  safely  neglected. 

2.  Help  obtained  from  God  will  allot  to  him  a  health- 
ful locality. 

3.  God's  "  help"  secures  a  competent  supply  of 
means  for  personal  and  family  support. 

4.  Help  obtained  of  God  preserves  from  pastoral 
connection  with  a  people  given  to  change. 

5.  Help  from  God  will  surround  the  minister  with 
able  friends,  whose  sympathies  shall  never  fail  him. 

6.  Help  from  God  will  inspire  warm  love  for  his 
work,  however  difficult  and  self-denying. 

True,  Braintree  is  not  the  paradise  that  God  pre- 
pared for  the  first  human  pair,  nor  the  Elsyium  of 
poetic  fancy,  nor  even  the  loop-hole  of  retreat  from 
each  vile  passion  that  degrades  humanity,  yet, 

"With  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still  !" 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  fifty  years  ago,  and 
for  many  after  years,  no  post-office  blessed  the  town, 
nor  public  conveyance  for  letters,  papers  or  persons, 
was  to  be  had,  even  semi-weekly,  except  through  vil- 
lages two  miles  distant ;  that  but  for  the  occasional 
rumbling  of  a  butcher's  cart,  or  a  tradesman's  wagon, 
the  fall  of  the  hammer  on  the  lap-stone,  or  the  call  of 
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the  plowman  on  his  refractory  team,  our  streets  had 
well  nigh  rivalled  the  grave-yard  in  silence,  it  can 
scarcely  surprise  one,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world  was  imperfect,  nor  that  general  intelligence  and 
enterprise  were  held  at  a  discount ;  and  if  powder^ 
kettle  drains,  and  conch-shells,  proclaimed  the  cele- 
bration of  a  wedding ;  or  if  wine,  and  "  spirits  more 
dangerous  than  any  from  the  vasty  deep,"  were  imbibed 
at  funerals  to  quiet  the  nerves  and  move  the  lachry- 
mals of  attendants  ;  or  if  rowdyism  and  fisticuffs  tri- 
umphed over  law  and  order,  on  town  meeting,  muster 
and  election  days,  in  illustration  of  Falstaff's  valor,  or 
Tom  Morton's  revelry,  it  was  but  the  legitimate  out- 
flow of  combined  ignorance  and  Heaven  daring  reck 
lessness.  Those  days  are  passed,  and  shame  throws 
its  thick  mantle  over  them.  Light  has  fallen  from 
heaven,  and  darkness  flies.  The  drunkard,  the  pugilist, 
and  the  veteran  in  sin,  hide  their  diminished  heads 
within  the  folds  of  night's  dark  drapery,  conscious  of 
their  vileness  in  religion's  eye,  and  their  desert  of  uni- 
versal scorn  and  indignation.     Better  days  have  come. 

The  following  is  the  modest  account  which  Dr.  Storrs 
gives  of  himself: 

As  to  personal  items  'tis  enough  to  say  that,  I  was 
the  el-Jest  son  of  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  and  Sarah 
(Williston)  Storrs,  born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1787 ;  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in 
September  1807,  and  at  Andover  in  September,  1810  ; 
spent  seven  months  in  missionary  labor  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  first  church 
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Braintree,  July  3,  1811,  and  here  continued  till  the 
present  time  by  the  help  of  God. 

Beside  the  pastoral  labors  here  performed,  various 
services,  at  various  times,  have  been  rendered  to  the 
American  Education  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  as  their  agent  in  collecting  and  distributing 
funds,  for  successive  months  and  even  years. 

In  one  instance,  Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park  was  settled  as 
a  colleague  pastor,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
daring  two  years,  when  failing  health  compelled  his 
resignation  of  the  office  ;  and  within  a  few  months 
after,  the  health  of  the  senior  pastor  gave  way,  and 
the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Rev.  Paul  Jewett,  and  one  or  two  others,  for  some 
two  years  more.  During  many  subsequent  years  the 
pastor  has  been  enabled  to  discharge  many  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  to  himself, 
and  aceptance  to  the  church  and  people.  But  a  year 
since  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  all  further  responsi- 
bilities of  the  pastorate,  and  at  present  the  supply  of 
the  pulpit  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  committee.  As 
in  former  days,  "  God  hath  shined  out  of  Zion,"  so  in 
these  later  times,  may  his  glory  appear  unto  his  people, 
and  his  salvation  to  their  offspring  ! 

We  then,  added  the  following,  which  we  have  no 
reason  now  to  change.  We  knew  Dr.  btorrs  many 
years,  even  from  our  youth  up.  Settled  near  him,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  in" 
11  u  uce,  the  weight  of  his  character,  the  power  of  his 
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preaching,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
ministerial  brethren,  and  the  kindliness  and  sympathy 
of  his  heart. 

No  man  in  the  church  had  a  wider  influence  than 
Dr.  S.  Were  the  feeble  churches  of  Massachusetts 
(and  there  were  many  made  feeble  at  that  period) ,  by 
being  compelled  "  for  conscience  sake,"  to  leave  their 
places  of  worship,  funds  and  church  furniture,  and  go 
out  and  commence  anew,  under  the  rulings  of  the 
judges  of  those  degenerate  days),  to  be  strengthened 
and  new  plans  planted,  Dr.  S.  was  the  man  to  do  the 
work.  He  knew  every  rope  in  the  ship,  from  the  great 
cable  that  held  the  sheet  anchor,  to  the  smallest  strand 
of  the  light  rigging,  and  he  must  leave  his  people  and 
voyage  the   Commonwealth. 

The  Boston  Recorder, — (almost,  but  not  quite,  the 
first  religious  newspaper  in  this,  or  in  any  land  :)  if  it 
was  in  failing  circumstances,  he  was  the  man  to  put 
his  strong  hand  and  giant  mind  under  it,  bear  it  up  and 
send  it  abroad  to  labor  for  Christ  and  the  church.  Thus, 
neither  once,  nor  twice,  did  he  lift  it  out  of  the  mire, 
and  send  it  on  its  way  rejoicing. 

The  weight  of  his  character  was  felt  in  the  building 

up  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  from  the  sands  of 
Cape  Cod  to  the  hills  of  Berkshire  ;  nor  was  it  limited 
by  the  boundaries  of  old  Massachusetts,  which  the 
South  say  now  rules  the  nation,  but  it  extended  through 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  planting  the  religion 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  the  far  West,  and  "  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth." 
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As  a  preacher,  he  had  no  superior  in  these  parts. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  convey  our  ideas  on  this  better 
than  by  telling  the  following  : — A  village  had  grown 
very  rapidly  through  the  traffic  in  leather  (as  most  of 
the  towns  around  Boston  have)  till  its  inhabitants  felt 
as  though  they  were  of  some  importance  in  this  little 
world.  They  were  in  want  of  a  pastor,  and  report 
said,  they  visited  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  to  secure  one. 
The  old  Profsssor,  in  the  very  quiet  way  for  which  he 
was  noted,  inquired  what  kind  of  a  man  they  wanted  ? 
The  committee  said,  they  had  grown  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance, their  society  was  large,  and  they  wanted  a 
first-rate  minister.  One  who  stood  six  feet  in  his 
shoes,  of  good  proportions  and  commanding  appear- 
ance, and,  finally, "  one  who  could  out-preach  Dr.  Storrs 
of  Braintree." 

The  old  Dr.,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  said,  we 
have  the  man  who  will  answer  all  your  descriptions, 
but  the  last  one,  but  I  can't  say  but  in  process  of  time 
he  may  do  that. 

Dr.  Storrs  influence  upon  his  brethren  and  the  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held  by  them  was  vast.  We 
may  illustrate  this,  also,  by  the  following  :  It  was  our 
lot  to  be  scribe  of  more  than  one  ordaining  council 
of  which  the  eminent,  urbane  and  dignified  Dr.  Cod- 
man  was  moderator.  The  Dr.  could  not  well  bear  any 
stumbling  in  the  examination  of  a  candidate  upon 
"  Orignal  Sin,"  or,  the  condition  of  infants,  being  born 
in  sin  ;  and,  oftcner  than  once  did  he  say,  in  a  low  voice, 
when  some  want  of  clearness  was  exhibited  in  a  candi- 
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date  upon  this  point,  a  I  can't  vote  to  settle  tins  man." 

Dr.  Storrs  would  say,  "  I  know  the  young   man — 

he  has  been  in  my  family  ;  he  is  pious,  and  will  come 

out  right." 

Dr.  Codman  would  say,  "  I  did  think  I  could  not 

vote  for  this  man.     Bat  since  Brother  Storrs  has  said 

so  much,  and  1  have    unbounded   confidence    in  his 

opinion,  I  will  vote  for  his  ordination." 

Nor  was  it    with  Doctor    Codman    alone    that  his 

opinion  had  influence.     It  reached  all  his  ministerial 

brethren. 

The  kindness  and  sympathy  of  Dr.  Storrs  towards 

his  younger  brethren  was  unbounded.  "  We  speak 
that  which  we  know."  Located  but  two  miles  from 
him,  and  young  and  wanting  wisdom,  snd  needing 
advice,  we  found  one  in  him,  who  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  give ;  not  grudging,  but  as  our  great  necessity 

required, 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  were  not 

an    exception  to   his  sympathy    among  the    younger 

ministers,  and  know  that  it  extended  to  all.     A  genial 

smile  and  a  kind  recognition  he  manifested  for  all  his 

younger  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

He  always  had  a  word  for  every  one,  and  often  it 

was  a  pleasant  retort  of  which  we  might  give  many 

instances. 

Dr.  Storrs  has  had  three  wives,  and  but  one  child, 

the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 

we  have  often  thought  in  connexion  w.th  him,  of  the 

fabled  reply  of  the  lioness,  when  told  that  she  bore 

but  one — "  but  a  lion." 
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We  have  just  visited  the  Doctor  and  spent  an  hour 
with  him.  His  mind  is  bright,  his  hearing  good,  but 
bodily  strength  impaired.  He  reminded  us  of  the  ap- 
propriate line — "Nature  must  fail,  but  grace  must 
thrive."  The  same  kind  recognition  and  genial  smile* 
and  kindliness  of  heart,  as  in  former  years,  are  still 
manifested,  and  our  visit  was  remarkably  pleasant. 

I  now  add,  Dr.  Storrs  died  at  his  residence  in 
Braintree,  Monday,  August  11th,  1873,  aged  eighty- 
six  years  and  six  months.  The  sermon,  preached  by 
Rev,  Edwards  A.  Park,  gives  a  brief  history  of  his  lin- 
eage and  labors,  in  a  style  which  could  have  been  given 
by  no  other  man  within  our  knowledge. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  saw  him  near  the  close  of 
his  life  and  though  feeble,  he  was  the  same  gracious, 
meek  and  loving  friend  he  had  ever  been  for  forty  years. 

It  should  be  remarked  of  this  eminent  and  excellent 
man,  that  he  would  never  change  from  his  first  flock. 
He  could  have  had  any  parish  in  any  city,  but  he 
came  to  Braintree  to  stay,  and  was  a  Pastor  there 
for  sixty-three  years.  He  acted  from  principle,  and 
when  his  only  son,  was  dismissed  from  his  pastorate  in 
Brookline,  Mass.  to  go  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Dr. 
Storrs,  the  father,  voted  against  the  dismission  of 
the  son. 
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Rev.  Jonas  Perkins. 

Rev.  Jonas  Perkins  was  born  in  North  Bridgewater 
(now  Brockton)  in  1T90,  and  was  the  son  of  Josiah 
Perkins  and  Annie  (Reynolds)  Perkins.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Mark  Perkins  who  came  from  Ipswich 
1741.  Jonas  Perkins  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, 1813,  and  had  the  A.  M.  three  years  after.  He 
studied  Theology  with  Rev.  Otis  Thompson  of  Reho- 
both.  He  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Union  Church 
of  Weymouth  and  Braintree  1815,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1874.  He  gave  us 
the  following  sketch  himself. — 

This  church  was  organized  August  14th,  1811.  It 
consisted  of  members  from  the  first  and  second 
churches  of  Weymouth,  the  first  in  Braintree,  and  the 
first  in  Quincy — twenty-eight  members  in  all — eight 
males  and  twenty  females.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Clark,  ordained  January  1st,  1812,  and  at 
his  own  request  dismissed  October  20th  1813.  The 
same  year  I  received  my  diploma  at  Brown  University, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  my  theological  course 
under  Rev.  Otis  Thompson  of  Rehoboth,  September 
1814,  in  connection  with  the  late  Rev.  Alvan  Cobb  of 
Taunton.     I  was  licensed  by  the  Mendon  Association, 

Dr.  Emmons  presiding. 

On  the  moral  wrong  of  American  slavery,  I  was 

from  the  beginning  of  my  ministry  decided.     In  my 

Fast-dny  sermons,  years  before  the  formation  of  the 

Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  referring  to  national  sins,  I 

represented  slavery  as  a  national  sin,  of  flagrant  tur- 
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pitude,  exposing  the  nation  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven. 

During  my  ministry  the  number  received  into  the 
church  was  three  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  greater 
part  were  received  at  times  when  no  special  religious 
interest  prevailed  in  the  parish.  The  others  were  the 
fruits  of  revivals.  In  1828,  there  was  a  general  revi- 
val, and  fifty-four  persons  were  added  to  the  church. 
In  1832  another  general  revival  was  enjoyed,  resulting 
in  the  addition  of  forty-five  to  the  church.  Another 
revival  in  1842  brought  into  the  church  thirty-seven 
individuals. 

The  number  of  infant  baptisms  which  I  administered 
was  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  number  of  persons  united  in  marriage  by  me 
during  my  pastorate,  was  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six. 

The  number  of  funerals  which  I  was  called  to  attend 
was  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

In  attending  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
meetings  during  the  week,  I  have  travelled  the  dis- 
tance between  my  residence  and  the  place  of  worship 
more  than  nineteen  thousand  times, — amounting  to 
over  six  thousand  miles. 

Soon  after  my  settlement,  I  joined  the  association. 
The  name  which  it  then  had  was  the  "  Association  of 
Boston  and  Vicinity."  The  place  of  meeting  when  I 
joined  was  South  Reading.  The  body  consisted  of 
the  Congregational  Evangelical  clergy  from  Braintree 
to  that  town  inclusive,  being  about  ten  persons. 

Some  few  years  since,  hearing  a  person  exultingly 
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say  that  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox  were  diminishing, 
and  that  soon  there  would  be  none  left,  1  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact,  that,  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  this  association,  the  number  of  churches  had  in- 
creased more  than  four-fold  within  forty  years,  and 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  be,  according  to  that 
ratio,  before  his  prediction  would  be  fulfilled.  Since 
the  Norfolk  Association  adoped  its  present  name, 
which  was  several  years  after  my  settlement,  eighteen 
new  churches  have  been  organized  within  its  present 
limits,  and  there  are  four  associations  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  where  there  was  then  only  one.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  expressed  in  diverse 
forms,  that  New  England  was  almost  the  exclusive 
soil  congenial  to  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  While  the  churches  of  New  England 
were  contributing  liberally  to  evangelize  the  growing 
population  at  the  West,  their  own  eclesiastical  polity, 
whose  practical  results  were  thus  evinced,  was  deemed 
unsuitable  to  the  churches  gathered  by  their  own 
missionary ! 

We  met  a  man  upon  the  road,  who  learning  that 
they  were  going  to  the  ordination,  and  not  knowing 
that  they  were  my  parents  expressed  his  kind  sympa- 
thy for  the  young  candidate,  and  said  that  u  No  min- 
ister could  remain  with  the  society  at  Weymouth 
Landing  more  than  three  years. "  (No  one  save  Mr. 
Perkins  would  have  been  likely  to.) 

In  reference  to  my  settlement  here,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  seek  direction  from  God   and  have  received 
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the  advice  of  wise  and  good  men ;  and  when  by  ordi- 
nation I  had  been  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry  as  pastor  of  this  church,  I  resolved,  relying 
on  divine  grace,  to  labor  here  as  long  as  God  should 
permit  my  pastoral  relation  to  last. 

In  my  review  of  past  events  I  have  been  led  thus 
briefly  to  allude  to  subjects  of  national  and  universal 
interest,  because  whoever  has  occupied  a  place,  how- 
ever humble,  on  the  Christian  watch-tower  these  fifty 
years,  cannot  but  have  felt  that  responsibilities  resting 
upon  him,  not  only  in  relation  to  his  particular  charge, 
but  in  relation  to  all  for  whom  Christ  died.    J.  Perkins. 

The  above  modest  sketch,  written  by  our  good  broth- 
er, speaks  forth  just  the  prudent,  kind  characteristics 
of  the  man.  It  embodies  sound  common  sense,  good 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  quiet  spirit,  faithful 
preaching,  and  speaks  as  a  minister  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Saviour  should  speak.  We  have  known  no  better 
adviser ;  no  one  whose  counsels  could  be  more  safely 
followed,  or  opinions  adopted,  than  brother  Perkins.  He 
never  sought  "  pre-eminence,"  but  always  stood  in 
his  lot,  and  no  man  could  find  aught  against  him,  "  ex- 
cept concerning  the  law  of  his  God."  Here  he  was 
firm.  The  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
were  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  preaching.  Still 
this  was  always  done  with  *  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove."  No  man  could  be 
more  prudent. 

His  salary  was  always  small,  yet  he  brought  up,  in 
a  highly  respectable  manner,  a  large  family.     It  should 
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be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Mrs.  Perkins  was 
ever  a  prudent  wife,  and  like  Solomon's  Wise  Woman, 
thus  "built  up  her  house."  Indeed,  we  know  not 
where  to  look  for  a  pastor's  wife  who  more  fully  an- 
swers the  wise  man's  description  of  the  ''virtuous  wo- 
man ;"  or  Paul's  directions  for  the  wife  of  a  bishop,  or 
deacon,  than  Mrs.  P.  has  ever  been. 

Had  he  had  some  other  woman  for  his  companion, 
with  all  his  meditative  quietness,  in  which  he  might 
well  be  compared  with  Isaac  of  old,  he  would  hardly 
have  remained  Pastor  of  "  the  Union  Church  of  Wey- 
month  and  Braintree,"  forty-five  years,  for  human 
nature  is  very  similar  there  to  what  it  is  in  other  places, 
as  was  evinced  by  the  short  stay  which  Rev.  Mr.  Dick- 
erman,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  P.,  made  among 
them.  Never  was  the  truth  of  the  declaration  more 
verified  than  in  Mr.  P.'s  case,  "  a  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,  while  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 

We  say  these  things  not  unadvisedly,  for,  having 
been  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  church, 
we  always  found  him  a  cordial  friend,  a  faithful  brother, 
and  a  safe  counsellor.  The  people  of  his  parish  were 
from  a  heterogeneous  population,  among  whom  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  especially,  one  of  the  good  old  Pu- 
ritanic School,  had  to  walk  very  straight ;  and,  even 
then,  no  man  could  walk  on  a  bee-line,  or,  keep  on  a 
straight  one,  without  being  sure  to  bi-sect  the  path  of 
some  one  else,  for  where  paths  were  so  numerous,  as 
they  were  in  this  parish  for  half  a  century  past,  their 
crossings  and  interlacings  formed  a  pretty  good  net-  work 
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on  the  face  of  the  moral  soil.  Indeed,  the  classes  and 
sects  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  "  Athens/'  when 
Paul  preached  on  "  Mar's  Hill,"  and  was  encountered 
by  herds  of  Grecian  Philosphers.  Here,  were  Hopkin- 
sians,  Old  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Sweedenborgians,  Abolitionists  and 
anti- Abolitionists,  Federalists  and  Jacobins,  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  Free  Soilers,  Liberty  and  Slavery  parties, 
besides  the  little,  local  squabbles,  more  or  less  of  which 
are  always  rife  in  a  country  village,  and,  especially, 
where  the  border-line  of  two  towns  runs  through  the 
same  village.  Then,  Mr.  P.,  was  always  a  temperance 
man,  and  (strange  to  say)  some  of  the  people  there 
were  not  always  temperate. 

Now,  I  think  my  readers  will  generally  admit,  that 
any  man  who  could  steer  a  barque,  so  public  as  that  of 
a  gospel  minister,  for  nearly  fifty  years  among  so  many 
breakers,  and  keep  clear  of  them  for  that  long  period, 
must  have  been  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  pru- 
dence ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  one  who  could  walk 
among  so  many  fires,  for  so  many  years,  and  not  get 
singed,  nor  "have  even  the  smell  of  fire  pass  over 
him,"  must  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  Prophet," 
with  honor,  in  his  own  place. 

It  is  true  there   were  redeeming  qualities,  u  cases" 
among  the  Weymouthites  and  Braintreites,  in  Mr.  P.'s 
parish.     There  were,  here  and  there,  men  of  character 
and  principle,  of  property  and    standing,  among  Mr 
P.'s  parishioners. 

Of  these,  Deacon  Jonathan  Newcomb  was  one.    He 
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was  prosperous  in  the  granite  or  stone-cutting  busi- 
ness, as  it  was  called.  He  was  a  benevolent  man  and 
often  gave  considerable  sums  to  foreign  and  domestic 
missions,  to  erect  meeting-houses  (there  were  no 
churches  then,)  in  various  places,  and  to  help  out,  or 
add  something  to  Mr.  P.'s  salary. 

Rev.  David  Sanford. 

Was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Village  Church,  Dor- 
chester, in  1830.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Philo  San- 
ford, Pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Med  way.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1825,  and  A..  M.,  in 
regular  course.  He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Ide,  and  at  Andover  Seminary.  He  preached  a  short 
time  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  and  in  Somersworth,  New 
Hampshire.  May  22d,  1828,  he  was  installed  in  New 
Market,  N.  H.  He  was  dismissed  June  1830,  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  over  which  he  was 
installed  Pastor,  July  14th,  1830.  He  was  again  dis- 
missed, September  1838,  to  take  the  pastoral  charge 
of  a  new  church,  in  his  native  place,  Medway  Village. 
He  was  installed  there,  October  3d,  1838,  and  there  he 
has  remained  "  to  this  present,"  1871. 

Mr.  Sanford's  early  education  was  a  religious  one  by 
his  pious  parents ;  and  when  they  were  removed,  his 
eldest  sister  took  their  place  in  giving  him  instruction 
from  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  the  Bible. 

We  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  San- 
ford since  1823.  In  Brown  University  our  acquaintance 
commenced,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  the 
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devotional  and  theological  meetings  and  societies  of  the 
students.  While  pursuing  his  theological  studies  at 
Andover  Seminary,  he  was  among  the  most  active  in 
religious  matters,  both  in,  and  out,  of  the  Seminary 
often  walking  ten  miles  Saturday  evening  to  be  pres- 
ent at  Sabbath  School  meetings  and  other  religious  ser- 
vices. In  Lowell,  where  he  often  went,  his  meetings 
were  greatly  blessed,  and  after  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  the  people  there  would  have  been  pleased  to 
have  retained  him  permanently.  At  Great  Falls,  and 
New  Market,  N.  H.,  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed. 
From  New  Market,  he  came  to  be  Pastor  of  the  Village 
Church,  in  Dorchester,  where  he  remained  several 
years,  and  was  the  honored  instrument  of  building  up 
that  Church,  and  of  accomplishing  much  good  in  the 
neighboring  churches.  By  a  singular  providential  coin- 
cidence, we  were  thrown  into  near  proximity  to  him 
in  College,  at  New  Market,  and  again,  at  Dorchester, 
as  we  labored  with  him  in  the  same  town  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  near  him  in  Quincy,  while  he  was  in 
Dorchester,  so  that  "  we  speak  that  we  do  know." 

His  extreme  activity  of  body,  warmth  of  heart  and 
fluency  of  speech  enabled  him  to  make  more  family 
and  parish  calls,  and  to  more  profit,  in  the  same  time 
than  any  other  minister  of  our  acquaintance.  He  al- 
ways had  a  word  u  in  season,"  for  every  one. 

His  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  were  re- 
markable. ;'He  became  all  things  to  all  men,"  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  passage  of  the  great  Apostle,  strength- 
ning  the  weak,  reclaiming   the   erring,  confirming  the 
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strong  and  making   every  body   better   with   whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

His  health  was  ever  delicate,  and  often,  he  was  ap- 
parently, near  heaven,  but  he  had  one  of  those  elastic 
constitutions  which  will  arise,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  life, 
aided  always,  and  very  much  by  an  active,  energetic 
and  ever  hoping  mind.  Considering  his  frail  body,  it 
is  truly  wonderful  that  he  should  have  accomplished  so 
much.  The  Lord  has  used  him  as  an  instrument  of 
great  good  to  the  church,  and,  now,  though  feeble,  he 
is  still  doing  good,  both  by  his  tongue  and  by  his  pen. 
"  He  is  a  good  man,  and  goes  about  doing  good."  May 
he  yet  continue  many   days  on  earth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Gile. 

We  have  not  the  date  of  his  settlement  in  Milton. 
He  was  there  many  years  ;  was  an  eloquent  and  popular 
man.  He  was  among  the  last  to  come  out  from  the 
Unitarians,  and  continued  to  exchange  with  them  long 
after  many  of  his  brethren  had  refused  to  do  so.  He 
justified  his  course  by  saying,  "  he  thought,  he  could 
do  more  good  by  preaching  in  their  pulpits  than  they 
did  harm  by  preaching  in  his."  Why,  u  said  he,"  I  ex- 
change with  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Quincy ;  and  his 
people  meet  me  at  the  door  and  say,  Mr.  Gile,  why 
don't  you  come  oftener?  We  are  so  glad  to  hear  you, 
we  wish  you  would  come  once  a  month." 

He  did  not  give  up  exchanging  with  them,  till  they 
held  a  Council  in  Milton,  of  which  Rev.  Peter  Whitney 
was  Moderator,  which  Council  decided  that  "  Rev.  Dr. 
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Gile's  usefulness  was  at  an  end."  After  this  decision, 
Dr.  Gile  ceased  exchanging  pulpit-services  with  that 
denomination. 

Dr.  Gile  was  an  exceedingly  gifted  man  in  prayer. 
He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  venerated  and  greatly 
lamented. 

Rev.  John  Phillips. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  settled  over  the  first  parish  in  Wey- 
mouth when  I  came  to  Quincy.  He  was  a  descendant 
from  the  old  and  honorable  Governor  Phillips  family, 
and  his  father  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Bost  >n.  Mr. 
Phillips  is  a  brother  of  Wendell  Phillips.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover.  He 
was  settled  several  years  in  Weymouth,  was  greatly  be- 
loved for  his  amiability  of  character  and  fidelity  as  a 
pastor.  He  left  Weymouth,  and  was  dismissed  at  his 
own  request.  He  was  afterwards  settled  over  the  Or- 
thodox Congregational  Church  of  Methuen,  and  remained 
there  many  years,  His  health  became  impaired  and  he 
resigned  his  pastorate  and  removed  to  Boston  where  he 
still  resides,  with  a  very  pleasant  family,  amidst  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  No  one  can  know  Mr.  Phillips,  but 
to  admire  and  love  him  so  amiable  and  christian  is  his 
demeanor. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  D.  D. 

Was  settled  in  Dedham,  at  the  time  I  came  to  Quincy 
He  was  born  in  Wareham,  Mass.,  April  1st,  1790,  He 
died  in  Dedham,  Deccember  5th,  1874.     He  graduated 
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at  Brown  University,  1809.  He  was  for  sometime,  Tu- 
tor there,  and  afterwards  Professor  in  Vermont  Univer- 
sity. In  1817,  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Colony  of  Liberia.  He  studied  theology  both  at 
Andover  and  Princeton,  and  in  his  religious  creed,  he 
was  a  Princetonian.  He  was  settled  over  the  Orthodox 
ConoreQf'ational  Church  in  Dedham.  1321.  He  was  the 
Author  of  the  "  Dedham  Pulpit,  '  and  the  "  Burgess 
Genealogy,"  in  1865. 

Dr.  Burgess  to  strangers,  had  the  appearance  at  first 
of  being  a  proud  man  ;  but  he  was  really,  just  the  re- 
verse. As  one  became  acquainted  with  him,  it  was  evi- 
dent he  was  humble,  kind  and  sympathizing.  He  was 
a  good  pastor,  a  wise  and  kin  i  husband  and  father, 
and  for  many  years  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  Church, 
by  his  ministerial  brethren  and  in  the  community.  Dr. 
Burgess  was  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  good  order 
in  which  he  always  left  the  room  in  which  he  bad  slept. 
Every  thing  was  in  its  place,  and  all  neatly  arranged. 
He  was  benevolent,  but  always  accompanied  his  gift 
with  the  gentle  remark,  "  Mrs.  Burgess  had  a  little 
money  left  and.  she  thought  she  would  make  you  a 
sharer  in  it."  This  seemed  the  more  proper,  as  Mrs. 
Burgess  inherited  a  much  larger  fortune  than  the  Doctor. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Alderney,  near 
the  coast  of  France.  Left  without  parents  he  was  sent 
to  this  country,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Capt. 
W.  M.  Rogers  of  Dorchester,  where  he  became  a  mem- 
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ber  of  Dr.  Codman's  Church.  His  name  was  Joseph 
Kettelle.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in  1829. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  over  the  Congregational 
Ohurch  in  Townsend,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  In  1835,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Franklin  Street  Church.  This  was  anew 
church  then  just  organized,  and  worshiped  in  the  Odeon, 
the  name  of  which  had  been  changed  from  that  of  the 
old  Federal  Street  Theatre,  which  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Franklin  and  Federal  Streets.  The  church  took  its 
name  from  Franklin  Street.  It  was  removed  to  Winter 
Street  in  1841.  Mr.  Rogers  died  August  11th,  1851, 
aged  nearly  45  years,  and  was  buried  at  Leominister. 
The  new  church  was  a  pleasant  and  commodious  edifice, 
occupying  the  site  where  Chandler  and  Co's  store  now 
stands.  Mr.  Rogers  was  very  popular  and  every  seat 
in  the  house  was  taken.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  fluent 
speaker,  and  rarely  if  ever  wrote  his  sermons.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  seamen.  No  minis- 
ter of  Boston-  for  the  last  fifty  years  stood  higher  than 
Mr.  Rogers.  He  was  in  some  respect3  a  politician  and 
a  zealous  Whig.  He  ruled  his  people  and  carried  out 
his  own  plans  in  every  particular.  When  two  men  had 
driven  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow  from  the  pastorate  of 
Bowdoin  Street  Church,  where  he  had  been  prosperous 
for  twelve  years,  one  of  them  came  to  the  Winter  Street 
Church,  A  gentleman  who  had  known  how  they  had 
used  Dr.  Winslow,  said  to  me,  I  am  glad  that  man  has 
joined  Roger's  Church,  for,  he  is  the  right  man  to  "put 
a  hook  in  his  nose  and  a  bridle  in  his  mouth  and   turn 
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him  into  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  go."  This 
proved  to  be  a  fact.  He  was  as  quiet  under  Mr.  Rogers 
management  "  as  a  weaned  child."  Occasionally,  some 
others  came  there  who  had  been  restless  eleswhere. 
But.  who  became  very  docile  here,  and  the  reason  was, 
Mr.  Rogers  had  the  entire  confidence  of  his  people,  and 
his  Church  was  full  to  overflowing — this  last  is,  and  has 
ever  been,  an  indispensable  qualification  for  a  Boston 
minister.  It  matters  not  so  much  how,  or  what  he 
preaches,  if  his  house  is  full  and  it  pays.'  The  writer 
once  took  tea  with  Mr.  Rogers,  where  he  was  to  lecture 
before  the  Boston  Lyceum.  He  drank  several  cups  of 
strong  green  tea,  and  ate  nothing.  I  gave  him  some 
hygenic  advice  upon  this  point,  which,  probably,  was 
not  followed.  It  was  the  way  to  be  brilliant  and  to 
live  a  short  life  only  ;  and  he  died  of  paralysis  before 
he  was  forty- five.  But,  he  rested  from  his  labors 
with  honor,  and  with  the  praise  and  admiration  of 
thousands. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Contents.— Visit  to  Boston  in  1816— Jesse  Smith's 
Stages— Stop  in  u  Bromfield  Lane"— Boston  then, 
and  now — Value  of  land  then,  and  now — Central 
Court  and  Winter  Street— Benjamin  RusselL— Rev. 
C.  G.  Finney— Rev.  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Mesmerizer— The 
Old  Winter  Street  Church  and  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rogers 
— Millerism  and  the  End  of  the  World— Old  Relics 
of  Boston— The  Common,  and  its  Fences— The 
Ministers  of  Boston— The  Public  Schools. 

In  1842,  I  removed  to  Boston.  My  first  visit  to  the 
city  was  in  1816,  the  cold  summer,  when  there  was  a 
frost  in  New  England,  every  month  in  the  year.  Well 
do  I  remember  that  summer,  for,  I  was  a  boy  working 
upon  a  farm.  The  sun  would  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
not  a  cloud  could  be  seen,  and  every  one  judged,  Ave 
were  to  have  a  beautiful  summer  day.  About  nine  A. 
M.,  a  cloud  would  appear  in  the  North-West,  the  wind 
would  begin  to  blow  from  that  quarter,  the  clouds  grow 
blacker  and  thicker,  and  by  the  afternoon,  the  weather 
would  become  so  chilly  that  an  overcoat  would  be  very 
comfortable.  The  season  had  been  late  and  cold  in 
Lho  Spring,  and  early  in  September,  a  hard  frost  killed 
all  the  Indian  Corn ;  but  rye  and  potatoes  were  never 
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better  than  they  were  that  year,  and  upon  these,  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  lived.  Flour  was  twelve 
dollars  a  barrel,  which  had  never  been  above  five  dol- 
lars before,  except  during  the  war  with  England  from 
1812  to  1815.  Had  we  then  been  told  that  flour  would 
be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a  barrel  in  1874,  with 
all  the  facilities  we  have  now  for  raising  wheat,  we 
should  not  have  credited  the  statement. 

I  came  from  Taunton,  in  one  of  Jesse  Smith's  stages, 
and  "  Nat  Blake"  was  the  driver.  We  came  to  Shep- 
ard's  Tavern,  in  "  Bromfield  Lane,"  which  might  then 
be  well  called  a  "  Lane,"  for  it  was  not  wide  enough 
for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast. 

Here  I  wish  to  recount  the  endurance  of  first  im, 
pressions,  for,  to  this  day,  "  Bromfield  Street"  seems 
the  most  familiar  of  almost  any  one  in  the  city.  From 
that  old  "  Tavern,"  I  then  a  boy,  reconoitered  and 
made  observations,  being  very  careful  to  note  each  de- 
parture from  it,  that  I  might  make  a  safe  return  through 
the  crooked  and  short  streets  and  lanes  of  this  Capital 
of  New  England.  The  Boston  of  that  day  was  a  very 
different  one  from  that  of  the  present  (1874).  There 
were  no  North  and  South  Market  Streets  then.  In  fact, 
there  was  not  much  of  anything  south  of  Bromfield 
Street.  There  was  the  "  old  Marlboro  Hotel ;"  but  it 
was  a  small,  one  story  house,  with  a  large  garden 
around  it.  Farther  south,  was  the  "  Lamb  Tavern," 
on  the  site  where  the  "  Adams  House"  now  stands. — 
Here  the  "  country  people  used  to  leave  their  horses," 
while  they  went  "  down  town  shopping."  The  "  Boyls- 
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ton  Market"  was  then  built,  and  this  was  considered 
the  extreme  "  South  End."  There  was  an  old  build, 
ing  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets, 
called  then,  as  now,  the  "  Liberty  Tree"  Corner. 

From  thence,  to  Roxbury  line,  there  were  very  few 
houses  and  no  stores.  The  "  Neck,"  where  Washing- 
ton Street  now  is,  was  a  long,  narrow,  winding  strip  of 
land  over  which  the  waters  of  the  "  South,"  and  the 
"  Back  Bay,"  at  high  tides,  mingled  the  one  with  the 
other  ;  while  on  either  side,  at  low  water,  nothing  but 
muddy,  grassy  flats  were  visible.  School,  Milk,  Water, 
Franklin,  Summer,  Pearl,  and  many  others,  where  now 
the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  city  is  done, — 
were  all  occupied  with  dwelling  houses.  Indeed,  most 
of  these  streets  were  thus  occupied  to  a  much  later 
period. 

"  Fort  Hill"  was  the  u  Court  End"  of  the  city. 
There  lived,  in  splendid  houses,  the  most  wealthy  and 
retired  "  merchant  princes."  Mr.  Waterson,  Edward 
and  William  Reynolds,  Samuel  K.  Williams,  and  many 
others  there  had  their  palaces.  Edward  Reynolds,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  Sen.,  told  me,  "when 
I  bought  the  land  where  this  house  stands  (on  Fort 
Hill)  I  could  have  bought  the  land  where  the  State 
House  now  stands  for  one- quarter  of  what  I  paid  for 
the  land  here ;  and  now,  the  land  at  the  State  House 
is  worth  four  times  as  much  as  it  is  here."  This  was  a 
change  of  eight  times  in  the  value  of  the  land  on 
Fort  Hill  and  Beacon  Street,  during  the  active  life  of 
one  man,  say,  sixty  years. 
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As  great  changes  as  this,  in  the  value  of  land  have 
taken  place  even  since  I  removed  to  Boston,  in  1842* 
Then,  I  was  offered,  and  urged  to  take  the  land,  at  the 
the  foot  of  the  Common,  where  Dr.  Keep's  house  now 
stands,  at  seventy-five  cents  a  foot,  and  the  land  at  the 
corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets,  where  the 
"  Masonic  Temple,"  now  stands,  at  one  dollar  a  foot, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  could  have  had  it,  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  foot.  Now,  I  suppose,  it  could  not 
be  bought  for  ten  dollars  a  foot ;  so  great  has  been  the 
change  in  its  value  in  little  over  thirty  years  ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  as  great  changes  will  transpire  in  the  next 
thirty  years.  A  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  every 
body  said,  land  would  never  command  a  higher  price  in 
Boston,  than  it  did  then  ;  and  most  supposed,  it  would 
be  cheaper  in  the  future. 

When  I  removed  to  Boston,  I  first  rented  a  new 
house  in  "  Central  Court,"  where  the  store  of  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.,  now  stands,  of  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  who 
then  lived  in  Winter  Street.  At  that  time,  Winter 
Street  was  chiefly  filled  with  dwelling  houses,  and  these 
were  occupied  by  Doctors.  I  recollect,  Mrs.  Andrews 
said  to  me  one  day,  "  yesterday,  our  girl  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  I  sent  for  all  the  Doctors  in  the  street. 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  at  home.  But,  in  about  an  hour,  twelve 
doctors  gave  us  a  call." 

Mr.  Andrews  was  a  printer,  by  trade  ;  one  of  the 
old  settlers  at  that  profession,  and  he  told  me,  "  once, 
we  had  the  whole  Bible  in  type,  in  our  office,  (stereo- 
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typing  had  not  then  been  invented),  a  thing  that  could 
not  be  said  of  any  office  either  in  England  or  Europe. 
"  Central  Court",  said  Mr.  Andrews,  "was  my  garden, 
and  when  I  bought  it,  it  was  considered,  quite   "  up 

town."  This  platt  of  land  alone,  was  enough  to  make 
him  rich,  as  it  did.  I  have  been  told  that  his  son,  who 
owns  it,  rents  the  premises  occupied  by  Jordan,  Marsh 
&  Co.,  for  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

At  the  time  I  moved  into  this  u  Court,"  Benjamin 
Russell,  the  famous  editor  of  the  "  Columbian  Centinel" 
occupied  a  house  at  the  head  of  it,  and  I  used  to  see 
him  looking  from  the  window  towards  Washington 
street,  every  morning,  like  a '  caged  bird'  apparently, 
anxious  to  get  out.  He  was  a  very  old  man,  and  had 
fought  many  battles  with  Jeffersonisan  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  who  had  dared  to  attack  the  old  lion,  Fed- 
eralism, in  his  den.  Mr.  Russell  was  as  staunch  a  de- 
fender of  Federalism,  as  was  old  John  Adams,  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States.  Each  of  them  thought, 
if  Federalism  died,  the  "  Republic  was  done  for."  Po- 
litical lying  was  never  carried  to  greater  perfection  than 
it  was  in  those  early  days  of  our  history  ;  not  even  all 
the  lies  told  about  old  Andrew  Jackson,  (whose  fame 
has  been  growing  brighter  from  the  day  of  his  death  to 
the  present)  equaled  those  in  the  day  of  this  old  Fed- 
eralism and  Republicanism. 

The  winter  of  1842-3,  was  an  eventful  one.  Our 
residence  in  Boston  was  a  "  new  departure"  from  our 
former  country  life,  and  was  very  pleasantly  spent. 

Rev.  Charles   G.  Finney  preached  at  the  old   Marl 
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boro  Cliapel,  (now  the  Lowell  Institute.)    I  had  known 
Mr,  Finney  from  1831,  when  I  attended  a  "  protracted 
meeting"  with  him  at  father  Wilson's,  in  the  Beneficent 
Church,  in  Providence.     At   that   time,  he   was   very 
strong  and  robust.     Afterwards,  he  had  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness,  and  after  it,  he  never  regained  his  former  phy- 
sique and  never  weighed  so  much,  by  several    pounds. 
Then,  too,  he  was  stern  and  denunciatory  of  all    that 
he  did  not  approve.  Good  Deacon  Snow,  of  Providence, 
son  of  the  former  minister,  offered  a  prayer,  of  the  old 
fashion,  and  Finney  said,  "  a   few  more  such  prayers 
would  freeze  hell  over."     Deacon  Snow  never  got  over 
this  stern  rebuke. 

I  never  saw  a  greater  effect  produced  upon  a  congre- 
gation than  Mr  Finney  produced  upon  this  congrega- 
tion. He  was  refering  to  salvation  by  Christ ;  and,  in 
the  sweetest  language,  representing  all  the  redeemed 
as  singing  praises  to  the  Lamb,  when  he  stretched  him- 
self up,  looked  over  the  audience,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  "  Hark  !  what's  that  ?  It's  all  hell 
come  up.  We've  served  out  our  time  in  the  State's 
Prison  of  the  Universe.  We  demand  admission  into 
Heaven.  No  glory  to  the  Saviour.  Glory  to  hell-fire, 
which  has  purified  us." 

The  whole  audience  were  astounded  and  started 
from  their  seats  in  astonishment  The  Restoration ist 
minister  challenged  him  to  a  public  discussion  the  next 

day,  which  he  did  not  notice. 

He  had  been  in  Boston,  often  during  these  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  preached  in  Park  Street,  to  the  admi- 
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ration  of  many;  and,  in  his  lectures  in  the  winter  of 
1843,  he  was  completely  subdued.  He  had  been  repu- 
diated by  some  of  the  Boston  Congregational  clergy, 
but  not  a  word  of  reply  was  heard  from  him  in  all  his 
sermons  this  winter.  They  were  plain,  simple,  gospel 
sermons — thus,  he  evinced  a  true  catholic  and  forgiving 
spirit. 

This  winter,  also,  witnessed  no  small  amount  of  hum- 
bug. A  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd,  a  Universalist 
pieacher,  hailing  from  Fall  River,  came  to  Boston  to 
lecture  on  "  Animal  Magnetism."  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  this  denomination,  that  winter,  in 
the  Legislature,  and  the  notices  through  the  papers, 
went  oat,  as  though  lie  was  invited  by  the  Legislature 
to  come  here  and  lecture  on  this  mighty  subject.  He 
held  forth,  also,  in  the  Marlboro  Chapel.  His  lectures 
were  well  attended,  and  he  cleared  five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  two  weeks.  He  then,  had  a  call  to  Salem,  and 
when  he  returned  in  two  weeks,  the  spell  was  broken* 
and  he  could  scarcely  raise  a  "  baker's  dozen"  of  de- 
luded hearers.  So  much  for  leaving  Boston  at  "  high 
tide."  The  poor  man  did  nothing  in  Salem,  and  lost 
his  bold  ou  Boston.  He  was  the  veriest  quack  that 
ever  filched  money  out  of  a  Boston  audience,  which  is 
the  most  prolific  field  for  deceivers  and  adventures  on 
our  planet.  There  are  turning  points  in  this  business, 
as  well  as  in  getting  an  honest  living. 

The  first  Sabbath  after  we  removed  to  Boston,  we 
started  out  in  pursuit  of  a  church  ;  and,  as  I  was  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  all  the  Boston  Congregational 
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ministers,  we  made  for  the  nearest  port,  which  was 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Roger's  Church,  in  Winter  Street.  As 
cending  the  many  steps,  which  we  well  remember, 
we  met  Mrj  Cook,  the  very  gentlemanly  sexton.  I 
asked  him,  if  he  could  accommodate  us  with  seats,  in 
the  utmost  suavite  in  modo,  that  I  could  command? 
He  said,  4i  if  you  will  wait  till  the  congregation  are 
seated,  I  will  accommodate  you,  if  I  can ;  but  every 
seat  in  the  house  is  let."  I  said  to  my  wife  and  her 
sister,  who  was  with  us,  we  will  go  to  another  port, 
and  we  started  down  the  steps,  intending  to  go  to  Park 
Street  Church.  As  we  were  descending  the  steps,  some 
one  took  hold  of  my  shoulder  and  said,  "  are  you  go- 
ing away  ?"  1  turned  and  saw  it  was  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  Pastor.  I  said  yes,  there  are  no  seats  in  your 
church.  4'  Come  to  my  pew,"  said  he,  "  and  sit  there, 
till  you  can  get  seats.',  We  did  so,  aud  it  was  several 
weeks  before  we  could  get  a  seat.  The  house  continued 
full  as  long  as  Mr.  Rogers  was  pastor, 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made  in 
removing  this  Church  to  the  "  Back  Bay."  It  was 
done  by  one  or  two  men,  and  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
seats  since.  It  has,  also,  been  a  mistake  in  huddling 
together  all  the  churches  upon  this  territory,  not  half 
of  which  can  be  said  to  have  at  present  a  decent  con- 
gregation. 

In  our  judgment,  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  ever  fill- 
ing up  the  u  Back  Bay."  Had  the  people,  who  now 
live  thjre,  gone  out  and  bought  the  whole  territory 
upon   the  Roxbury   and    Brookline   Highlands,    and 
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erected  their  palaces,  there,  they  would  have  cost  less, 
and  been  worth  much  more ;  and,  whoever  shall  be 
here  fifty  years  hence  will  find  these  large  houses  oc- 
cupied for  Mechanic's  boarding  houses  and  inhabited 
by  the  Irish,  as  was  "  Fort  Hill,"  and  the  present 
dwellers  upon  the  Back  Bay  and  their  descendants 
will  be  on  the  Hills  just  named.  An  old  farmer  once 
told  us  the  following  story  . — '  I  had  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  they  were  frightened  by  a  dog,  when  one  of  them 
ran  and  jumped  into  a  well,  and  all  the  rest  followed, 
till  the  well  was  full."  This  is  the  way  the  "  Back 
Bay"  has  been  filled.  One  rich  man  went  there  first, 
and  all  the  rest  followed. 

In  1843,  the  winter  after  I  removed  to  Boston,  was 
the  time  of  "  Father  Miller's"  end  of  the  world.  We 
had  one  family  in  "  Central  Court"  of  this  persuasion, 
called  "  Second  Adventists."  I  never  knew  why  they 
were  entitled  to  this  name,  as  all  Christians  are  both 
First,  and  Second  Adventists,  for,  they  all  believe 
Christ  has  already  come  once,  and  will  come  again, 
which  will  surely  be  His  "  Second  Advent."  One 
family  kept  boarders  in  this  Court.  Many  people 
were  around  at  that  time,  and  the  stage-loads  that 
came  pouring  in  to  board  with  this  family,  kept  the 
Court  lively.  They,  the  family,  gave  away  all  they 
had.  The  last  thing  the  lady  gave  up  was  her  watch. 
It  had  been  given  her  by  her  mother  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  and  she  did  not  want  to  part  with  it.  But 
she  was  told, "  she  could  never  go  up,  till  she  gave  that, 
to  the  Lord."     So,  she  gave  it.     Whole  families  were 
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ruined  by  this  excitement.  A  merchant,  of  my  ac- 
quaintance died  and  left  but  a  small  property.  His 
widow  and  an  only  daughter  kept  a  few  boarders,  and 
managed  to  live  comfortably,  till  this  fever  broke  out 
among  the  inmates  ;  the  final  result  was,  the  daughter 
died  of  consumption,  induced  by  excitement  and  an- 
xiety, and  the  mother  found  refuge  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

One  of  their  preachers  got  up  a  great  Tabernacle  on 
Howard  Street,  where  the  Athenaeum  now  stands, 
which  would  hold  several  thousands!  It  was  finished 
about  a  year  before  the  end  was  to  come,  and  he  went 
to  an  Insurance  Office  to  get  it  insured  for  seven  years* 
Said  the  Insurance  Agent,  "  Mr.  H.,  you  will  not,  of 
course,  expect  us  to  insure  beyond  the  great  confla- 
gration!"  "Well,"  he  said,  "  be  thought  it  would  not 
cost  much  more,  and  he  might  as  well  get  it  insured  for 
seven  years." 

A  meeting  was  held  in  a  Hall,  just  as  you  entered 
into  Temple  Place,  from  Washington  Street.  (Temple 
Place  was  not  then  made  into  a  street).  I  attended 
a  meeting  one  day,  in  this  Hall.  It  was  "  confusion 
worse  confounded."  One  man  said,  "the  end  of  the 
world  would  certainly  come  in  six  weeks  from  that 
day."  Another  said,  "  it  could  not  possibly  be  put 
off  more  than  three  weeks."  A  woman  said,  "  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise  to  fix  any  particular  day  ;  for  my 
part,  it  is  my  privilege  to  wait«till  my  Lord  comes."  I 
thought  this  one  woman  had  more  sense  than  both  the 
men.  A  large,  colored  woman  said, (i  I  have  been  into 
the  country,  and  called   on  a  priest,  and  he   shut  the 
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door  in  my  face.  I  then  turned,  and  warned  his 
people."  A  man  then  said,  "  the  town  where  the  sister 
had  been  was  Dorchester,  and  the  minister  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  and  proposed  that  they  should  pray 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codman. "  Another  man  commenced 
praying  in  a  very  energetic  manner,  but  in  his  great 
zeal  entirely  forgot  to  remember  the  Doctor.  But  the 
former  one  seemed  determined  that  the  Doctor  should 
be  prayed  for,  and  remembered  him  most  zealously, 
telling  the  Lord  that  all  his  money  would  never  get 
him  into  heaven,  as  long  as  he  refused  to  hear  the  good 

sister  who  had  visited  him. 

There  were   two  little  boys  there,  one  about   seven, 

and  the  other  five  years  old.  The  elder  one  had  a 
snap-rattle,  and  when  the  shouting  was  at  its  height, 
he  would  shake  the  rattle.  He  thanked  the  Lord  that 
u  he  had  got  his  little  brother  onto  the  '  anxious  seat,' 

and  he  should  not  leave  it,  till  the  end." 

The  floor  was  covered  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, some  prostrate,  some  kneeling,  some  sitting  and 
others  standing.  It  was  the  most  perfect  "Babel,"  I  ever 
saw.  After  the  day  for  the  predicted  end  had  passed, 
I  asked  one  woman,  that  had  satin  her  robes  all  night, 
expecting  to  go  up,  but  who  didn't,  what  she  supposed 

it  was,  and  she  said,  electricity. 

Some  made  money  out  of  this  fanatical  excitement. 

One  old  man  built  a   Tabernacle  on  a  back-lot   out  of 

Jackson  Place.     I  tried  to  purchase   it,  and  not   come 

into  possession  till  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  end  ; 

but  the  old  Scotchman  was  to  shrewd  to  sell  cheap  on 

these  conditions. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this  vast  amount  of  wild  fanati- 
cism and  delusion,  there  were  some  good,  pious,  de- 
voted christians  mixed  up  with  these  errors,  and  some 
educated  and  really  christian  ministers. 

As  late  as  1812,  there  were  several  of  the  old  relics 
of  Boston  to  be  seen  that  have  since  disappeared.  The 
old  house  on  Milk  Street,  in  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  born,  was  then  standing.  The  "  Old  Hancock 
House,"  which  Governor  Hancock  built  in  the  woods 
then  remained.  An  old  lady,  living  in  Chatham,  on  the 
Cape,  told  me  the  following  : — "I  was  born  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Paul's  Church  now  stands,  and  from  there 
to  where  Governor  Hancock  built  his  house,  it  was  all 
woods,  and  everybody  wondered  why  the  Governor 
should  build  a  house  away  off  in  the  woods." 

Boston  Common  was  made  such  by  an  order  passed 
as  early  as  the  30th  day  of  March,  1640.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, this  was  but  ten  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Boston.  So,  the  Common  is  an  old  affair.  Some 
of  the  early  records  of  the  town  about  this  piece  of 
land,  are  very  curious,  and  curiosity  has  not  yet  ceased 
(1874),  about  it.  In  1646,  the  following  votes  were 
passed,  showing  the  State  and  use  of  the  Common  at 
that  time. 

"  At  a  Generall  townes  meeting  upon  the  Lawful  warn- 
ings of  all  the  freemen  it  is  graunted  yt  all  the  inhabitants 
shall  have  equall  Right  of  Comonage  in  the  Towne.  Thos 
who  are  admitted  by  the  Towne  men  to  be  Inhabitants. 

"  It  is  ordered,  yt  all  who  shall  after  the  dat  hereof  come 
to  be  an  Inhabitant  in  ye  Towne  of  Boston  shall  not  have 
right  of  Comonage,  onless  he  hier  it  of  them  yt  are  com- 


oners. 
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"It  is  ordered,  yt  ther  shall  be  on  the  Comon  yee  by 
Inhabitants  of  ye  Towne  but  70  Milch  Kine. 

"  It  is   ordered,  yt  ther   shall  be  no  dry  cattill,   younge 
cattill  or  horse,  shaloe  free  to  goe  on  ye  Comon  this  year 
but  on  horse  for  Elder  Oliver. 

"  It  is  ordered,  yt  noe  Inhabitant  shall  have  power  to 
all  his  righte  of  comonage,  but  only  to  let  it  out  to  hire 
from  year  to  year. 

"It  is  ordered,  if  any  desire  to  keep  sheep,  hee  may 
keepe  four  sheep  in  his  hew  of  a  cow." 

Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  the  following  *order 
passed  the  same  day,  than  has  been  generally  noticed 
in  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  all  the  votes 
and  orders  as  well  as  clauses  of  city  charters,  preserv- 
ing the  power  of  control  of  the  Common  with  the  legal 
voters : 

"  It  is  ordered,  yt  noe  comon  marish  and  Pastur  Ground 
shall  hereafter  bye  gifte  or  sayle,  exchange,  or  otherwise, 
be  counted  onto  ppriety  without  consent  of  ye  major  pt 
of  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  towne." 

If  the  order  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1640,  established 
the  Common,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foregoing 
perpetuated  its  existence. 

From  time  to  time,  a  person  was  appointed  to  "  keep 
the  cowes  which  goe  on  the  Common,"' for  which  he  had 
*'  two  shillings  and  sixpence  the  head  for  every  cowe  that 
goes  there  ;"  and  a  few  years  later  a  shepard  was  also 
appointed. 

The  following  order,  passed  on  the  thirty-first  of  May, 
1852,  seems  to  indicate  a  great  abuse  of  the  Common,  and 
perhaps  also  the  streets  of  the  town.  Our  ancient  Select- 
men were  not  very  choice  in  the  use  of  language,  but  the 
words  of  the  record  give  a  much  better  idea  of  old  times 
than  any  substitute  for  them  that  can  be  riiade  by  the 
writer.     The  record  is  as  follows  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  all  the  Select-men  it  is  ordered,  that 
noe  person  inhabiting  within  this  town  shall  throw  forth 
or  lay  any  intralls  of  beast  or  fowles,  or  garbidg,  noe 
carion,  or  dead  Dogs  or  Catts,  or  any  other  dead  beast  or 
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stinkeing  thing,  in  any  hie  way,  or  dich,  or  Common,  within 
this  neck  of  land  of  Boston,  but  or  inioynd  to  bury  all  such 
things  that  soe  they  may  prevent  all  anoyance  onto  any. 

Further  it  is  ordered,  that  noe  person  shall  throw  forth 
dust,  or  dung,  or  shreds  of  cloth  or  lether,  or  any  Tobacko 
stalks,  or  any  such  things  into  the  streats," 

These  orders  were  evidently  the  commencement  of  in- 
ternal health  arrangements,  and  may  have  had  a  good 
effect  for  some  time  ;  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  they 
must  have  peen  forgotten  or  overlooked,  as  it  became  nec- 
essary on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1659,  five  years  later,  to 
make  the  following  record  in  the  town  book  : 

"  Whereas  ye  Comon  is  all  times  much  anoyed  by  cast- 
ing stones  outt  of  ye  bordering  lotts  and  other  things  yt 
are  offensive,  Itt  is  therefore  ordered,  yt  if  any  person 
sha  1  hereafter  any  way  anoy  ye  Comon  by  spreading 
stones  or  other  trash  upon  itt,  or  lay  any  carrion  upon  itt, 
every  person  so  offending,  shall  bee  fined  twenty  shillings." 

Thus,  from  this  ancient  record,  it  appears  that  the 
Common  was  to  be  ever  sacred.  It  was  neither  to  be 
monopolized  by  individuals,  cut  up  into  house-lots,  or 
streets,  nor  encroached  upon  in  any  way. 

But  Young  America  makes  no  stop  in  this  day  to 
pay  obeisance  to  any  of  her  ancestors,  or,  to  respect 
any  of  her  antique  relics,  What  are  they  to  us  ?  Sup- 
pose somebody  did  wish  to  preserve  the  "  Old  Hancock 
Mansion,"  the  house  iu  which  "  Ben  Franklin"  first 
breathed,  the  "  Paddock  Elms,"  the"  Common"  intact, 
and  many  other  items,  reminding  us  of  "old  Boston." — ' 
Who  cares  for  that  ?  All  must  give  place  to  the  '  ■  Al- 
mighty Dollar."  The  day  will  come  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  old  landmarks  will  be  deeply  regretted. 
Such  remembrances  of  by-gone  days  are  valuable,  as 
they  teach  the  flight  of  time,  the  record  of  the  past, 
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the  arts  and  things  that  were  here  before  we  were.  But 
Vandalism  pays  no  deference  to  age,  no  respect 
to  antiquity,  but  looks  solely  to  present  profit  and  pleas- 
ure. America  has  quite  enough  of  this  reckless  going 
ahead  irrespective  of  whither  they  go,  or  where  they 
go,  or  where  they  will  land. 

The  "  Old  State  House,"  at  the  head  of  State  Street, 
was  erected  in  1712;  Christ's  Church,  in  Salem 
Street,  was  dedicated  in  1723  ;  the  Corner  Stone  of  the 
"  Old  South  Church"  was  laid  the  31st  of  March, 
1729  ;  King's  Chapel  was  dedicated  in  1773  ;  the  pres- 
ent State  House  was  built  in  1798. 

Ihe  Ministers  of  Boston  in  1842,  were  Rev.  Dr.  Blag- 
den,  at  the  Old  South  Church ;  Rev.  Hubbard  Wins- 
low,  D.  D.,  was  Pastor  of  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church* 
to  which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  preached.  Mr.  Winslow 
was  a  very  successful  pastor,  until  dissatisfaction  arose 
among  some  few  of  his  parishioners,  which  resulted  in 
his  dismission,  the  breaking  up  of  his  health,  and  the 
death  of  the  church.  Rev.  Silas  Aiken,  D.  D.  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Park  Street  Church,  a  very  good  man,  and 
quite  as  good  a  preacher,  when  they  drove  him  off,  as  he 
was  when  they  settled  him.  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D. 
D.  was  pastor  of  the  Green  Street  Church,  a  very  learned, 
worthy  and  excellent  man,  and  the  Author  of  the  •4  Com- 
prehensive Commentary."  Rev.  Dr.  Towne  was  pastor 
of  the  Salem  Church,  and  then,  a  very  popular  preacher. 
Rev.  Joy  H.  Fairchild  was  pastor  of  the  Phillips  Church, 
South  Boston,  against  whom  afterwards  there  were  many 
charges,  but  who  wasacquittcl  by  the  court.  Rev.  Wm. 
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M.  Rogers  was  then  pastor  of  the  Central  or  Winter 
Street  Church,  and  very  popular,  with  a  full  house. 
Rev.  Dr,  Kirk,  about  that  time,  went  off  with  the  best 
half  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  and  formed  the  Mount 
Vernon  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  Pastor  till  his  death, 
in  1874.  These,  I  think,  constituted  the  Orthodox 
Pastors  of  the  city  at  that  time. 

Of  the  Unitariau  clergy  at  that  time,  we  had  Rev. 
Dr. Lowell,  of  the  West  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  the 
popular  successor  of  Rev.  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D.  Rev. 
John  Pierpont,  D.  D.  at  the  Hollis  Street,  a  Poet,  a 
Lecturer,  a  keen,  shrewd  man,  who  fought  the  greatest 
moral  battle  ever  fought  in  Boston  with  the  Distillers 
and  rum-sellers,  of  that  day  He  gained  his  case  in  the 
courts,  and  received  $14,000,  at  one  time,  of  his  back 
salary. 

I  must  relate  here,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Pierpont, 
which  he  gave  me  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him.  He 
was  in  the  Treasury  Department,  in  Washington,  and 
the  followiug  is  his  account  of  his  seeking  an  appoint- 
ment. "  I  had  known  Mr.  Chase,  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  at  that  time.  I  had  known 
him  long,  as  an  Anti-Slavery  man — had  visited  him  in 
Ohio,  and  he  had  visited  me,  in  Boston.  I  was  an  old 
man  and  out  of  employment,  and  after  he  was  made 
Secretary,  I  wrote  him  that  I  would  like  a  place,  as  a 
clerK  in  his  Department  of  the  Cabinet.  I  received  no 
answer.  I  wrote  again,  but  again,  I  received  no  answer. 
When  General  B.  F.  Butler  got  up  his  Regiment,  I 
voluntered  to  go  as  Chaplain,  and  was  appointed.  When 
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the  regiment  arrived  in  Washington,  almost  the  first 
man  I  met,  whom  I  knew,  was  Mr.  Chase.  He  appeared 
very  glad  to  see  me,  and  said,  Mr  Pierpont,  "you  are  too 
old  a  man  for  this  service.  I  can  give  you  a  better 
position.  I  said,  Mr.  Chase,  I  wrote  you  two  letters, 
and  you  never  noticed  them.  He  held  up  his  hands 
in  astonishment,  and  said,  I  never  saw,  or  heard  of 
them."  They  went  into  the  '  waste  basket,'  where  most 
office-seekers  letters  go.     Such  was  my  experience  in 

writing  for  an  appointment." 

Of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  ie  of 
blessed  memory,"  was  at  the  Charles  Street  Church ; 
Rev,  Dr.  Hague  at  the  old  Federal  Street,  then  Chauncy 
Street ;  Rev.  Dr.  Neale  was  Pastor  of  the  same  church? 

where  he  is  now.  Rev.  Dr.  Colver  was  at  the  Tremont 
Temple. 

About  this  time,  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  came  to  Boston, 

and  preached  as  an  Evangelist.  A  part  of  the  Baptist 
ministers  looked  upon  him,  in  the  same  light  that  some 
of  the  Congregational   clergy   did  upon  Rev.    C*   G. 
Finney,  when  he  came  to  Boston,  1.  e.  with  disfavor. 
Mr.  Knapp  was  uncouth  in  his  manner,  his  language 

was  not  of  the  purest  English,  some  of  his  expressions 
sounded  rather  harsh  upon  polite,  Boston  ears ;  and 
Rev.  Drs.  Sharp  and  Hague  ;  and,  perhaps,  some  others, 
reproved  him  at  one  of  their  Monday  morning  meet- 
ings. When  Dr.  Hague  had  finished  his  remarks,  of  this 
character,  it  was  Mr.  Knapp's  turn  to  speak;  when,  in- 
stead of  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  just  made,  he  said,  in 
that  grave,  solemn  tone  for  which  he  was  so  famous^ 
"  Let  us  pray  for  our  dandy  brother." 
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He  used  to  say.  "  I  am  the  blacksmith  to  give  the 
hard  blows,  and  brother  Kirk  is  the  silversmith  to  pu* 
on  the  polish.''  Mr.  Knapp's  preaching  did  much  to 
increase  the  Baptist  denomination;  and  they  built  two 
new  churches  while  he  was  here,  or,  soon  after. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  at  that  time  were  as 
good  as  they  have  been  at  any  subsequent  period.  The 
teachers  were  well  qualified  and  did  their  work  thor- 
oughly. The  greatest  fault  that  could  be  found  with 
them  was,  the  brain-pressure.  Several  thing3  com- 
bined to  enhance  this  evil.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  rivalship  among  the  teachers  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  Each  felt  that  his,  or  her,  pupils  must 
compare  favorably  with  the  other  pupils,  who  were  to 
be  advanced  to  a  highar  position,  and  hence,  they  drove 
them  forward  without  stint,  and  irrespective  of  health. 
They  must  do  so  much,  and  if  sick,  that  did  not  ex- 
cuse them.  They  must  study  the  harder  when  they 
were  well.  Rivalship  among  the  teachers  crushed  the 
life  out  of  many  of  the  pupils. 

Another  thing  that  aided  in  carrying  on  this  work 
of  destruction  was,  the  stimulus  of  getting  a  medal. 
This  was  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  ruined  the  health  of 
many,  destroyed  the  happiness  of  more,  and  set  the 
pupils  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  the  parents  at 
odds  with  both  teachers  and  the  school  committee.  It 
was  often  difficult  for  the  committee  to  decide  between 
pupils,  as  to  which  really  ought  to  have  a  medal ; 
and  let  them  be  distributed  as  they  might,  some,  even 
a  majority,  were  always  displeased.     While  on  the  com- 
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mittee,  we  made  a  Report,  in  print,  in  favor  of  dis 
continuing  the  giving  out  of  the  city  medals ;  but,  it 
was  like  beating  the  air,  and  some  considered  us  half 
insane.  To  sav  a  word  against  that  time  honored  cus- 
torn  indicated  a  "  softening  of  the  brain/'  if,  indeed, 
such  an  one  ever  had  a  brain.  We  had  the  satisfaction, 
however,  of  knowing  that  the  same  board,  composed 
largely  of  the  same  men,  twelve  yeais  afterwards,  voted 
almost  unanimously  to  dispense  with  giving  out  these 
medals.  It  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  children,  the  parents 
and  the  committee,  when  they  adopted  this  course. 

Another  evil  attending  the  administration  of  the 
Public  Schools  then,  (and  it  still  prevails),  was  the 
election  of  unsuitable  men  to  the  School  Board.  The 
question  was  not  asked,  is  he  fit  for  the  place  ?  Does  he 
know  anything  about  Schools  ?  Has  he  had  any  experi- 
ence in  them  ?  Did  he  ever  teach  ?  Will  he  attend  to 
the  duties  devolving  upon  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee ?  But,  the  question  was,  is  he  of  our  party  ?  If 
so,  this  was  enough.  Under  this  rule,  men  have  been 
elected  to  superintend  these  Schools,  who  knew  nothing, 
and  cared  nothing  about  them,  and  who  had  not  interest 
enough  in  them    to  even   attend  the  meeting    of  the 

o 

Board.  Often,  several  meetings  would  be  appointed, 
and  no  quorum  would  be  present,  and,  consequently, 
no  business  could  be  done.  Long  since,  we  said,  and 
are  still  of  that  opinion,  that  it  would  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools,  if  the  School  Committee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  of  the  Commonwealth.     It  would  lift  the 
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cause  of  education  in  Boston,  out  of  the  slums  of  poli- 
tics, and  tend  to  keep  brawling  politicians  out  of  the 
Eoard. 

Boston  has  always  boasted  too  loudly  of  her  public 
schools.  They  do  not  fit  our  youth  for  business,  as  they 
ought.  They  neglect  what  would  be  useful,  and  teach 
much  that  is  valueless. 

No  man  knows  the  age  of  the  "  Old  Elm,"  on  the 
Common.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  product  of  the  an- 
cient fourts,  and  is  known  to  have  been  an  old  land- 
mark as  early  as  1722,  ninety-two  years  after  the  first 
settlement  of  Boston. 

The  first  fence  on  the  Common  enclosed  a  part  of  it 
only,  and  consisted  of  a  row  of  posts  with  a  rail  on  the 
top  of  them.  This  fence  was  built  in  1734.  But,  as 
this  left  many  openings  for  carts  to  pass  through  and 
over  the  Common,  by  which  the  herbage  was  destroyed, 
another  was  built  after  the  first  one  was  destroyed  to 
warm  the  British  while  they  were  encamped  in  Bos- 
ton. The  wooden  fence,  which  was  standing  around 
the  common,  in  my  first  visit  to  Boston,  fifty  years  ago, 
enclosed  three  sides  of  the  common  only.  This  second 
fence  was  built  in  1784.  This  second  fence  remained 
till  the  great  gale  of  September  23d,  1815.  That  part 
of  it  which  was  then  destroyed,  was  rebuilt  in  the  next 
month,  October.  The  last  of  the  wooden  fences  was 
to  enclose  the  Mall  from  the  cow  pasture,  and  was 
built  within  the  other.  This  was  removed  while  Harri- 
rison  Gray  Otis  was  Mayor,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 

unnecessary,  as  the  cows  were  no  longer  to  feed  upon 

the  Common. 
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Next,  and  last,  came  the  iron  fence,  which  was  built 
in  1836,  which  was  5,932  feet  long,  and  cost  $92,159,- 
85.  Now,  1874,  the  Goths  and  Yandals  have  removed 
a  part  of  this  fence,  indeed,  all  of  it  from  Park  to  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  for  no  other  conceivable  purpose,  but  to  en- 
croach upon  this  ancient  domain  ;  and,  it  looks  proba- 
ble, that  the  next  generation  will  scarcely  ever  know 
that  there  ever  was  a  "  Boston  Common,"  so  mightily 
grow  the  avarice  and  worship  of  the  "  Almighty  Dol- 
lar," This  fast  age  has  no  reverance  for  antiquity- 
It  would  dig  up  the  old  stones,  which  Joshua  placed 
in  Jordan,  where  the  Priests  feet  stood,  when  the  Is- 
raelites passed  over  against  Jericho,  if  it  could  sell 
them  to  underpin  stores. 

Rev.  Charles  Cleveland. 

He  is  named  in  these  sketches  both  because  he  was 
a  Minister  of  Boston,  and,  because  he  exemplified  the 
true  principles  upon  which  men  ought  to  live,  if  they 
would  obey  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God. 

1  have  often  visited  "  Father  Cleveland,"  in  his  own 
home.  I  knew  his  habits  and  manners,  and  often  con- 
versed with  him  of  them,  and  he  requested  me  to  take 
his  place  after  him,  if  I  survived  him,  which  I  have 
done,  in  some  measure,  in  carrying  aid  to  the  poor 
from  such  men  as  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Albert  Feasing 
and  other  benevolent  persons  who  have  furnished  me 
the  means. 

He  waa  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  21, 1772.  lie 
was  placed  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  William  Cleve- 
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land,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  March,  1784 ;  sailed  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  November  26, 
1785  ;  was  Clerk  and  Deputy  Collector  at  the  Custom 
House  in  Salem,  from  September,  1789,  to  1802.  While 
occupying  this  position  he  saw  the  handwriting  of 
Washington  every  week.  From  1802  to  1809,  was  clerk 
in  the  store  of  Stephen  and  Henry  Higginson,  in  Bos- 
ton. From  1809  to  1816,  was  stock  and  exchange 
broker  in  Boston.  While  in  this  business,  he  prepared 
and  published  a  set  of  exchange  tables,  giving,  in 
United  States  money,  the  exchange  from  one  penny  to 
£5,000 ;  and  from  par  down  to  25  per  cent,  discount, 
and  up  to  10  per  cent,  advance,  varying  one-fourth 
per  cent,  on  each  sum.  These  valuable  tables  are  still 
in  use,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  ;  and  a 
copy  of  them  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

From  18^:6,  for  nine  years,  he  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  under  the  firm  of  Cleveland  &  Dane, 
on  Market  Street,  now  Cornhill.  It  was  about  this  time 
Mr.  Cleveland  became  deeply  interested  in  the  city- 
poor,  and  set  about  devising  plans  for  the  foimation  of 
a  society  for  their  amelioration.  For  thirteen  years,  he 
was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Correction,  South  Boston. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  he  has  been  known  as 
"  Father  Cleveland,  Missionary  to  the  Poor."  He  was 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  living  forty- three 
years  with  his  first  wife ;  re-married,  living  twenty- 
seven  years  with  his  second  wife,  who  died  November 
21,  1869,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age.   He  was 
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the  father  of  but  three  children — sons — and  but   one 
of  them  is  now  living. 

His  ancestors  were  not  long-lived,  his  mother  living 
but  to  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  his  father  to  seventy- 
one.     He  attributes  his  longevity  to  his  mode  of  living 
and,  although  it  has  been  a  life   of  constant,  uninterf- 
rupted  activity,  it  has    been  one  replete  with  joy  and 
happiness,  as   his   bright,   cheerful,  radiant   face   and 
sparkling  countenance  of  to-day  will  testify.  His  diet 
has  been   simple,  nourishing   food,   plainly   prepared, 
His  supper  is  invariably  light,  consisting  of  a  few  crack- 
ers, which  he  prefers  to  any  thins:  else,  and  are  always 
kept  on  hand  for   him  at  this  meal.     Eats  very  spar- 
ingly cf  best  beef  or  mutton-steaks,  making  breakfast 
his  principal  meal.     Every  morning  in   the   summer 
season,  rising  at  5  o'clock,  he  can  be  found  with  toilet 
perfectly  arranged,  down  stairs  in  his  cosy,  little  room 
or  office,  at  the  desk  writing  or  reading,  or  both.  After 
breakfast  he  spends  the  entire  forenoon,  or  till   nearly 
2  o'clock — the  hour  at  which  he  dines — in  visiting  the 
abodes   of  wretchedness,  degradation,   and  misery,  in 
the  by-ways  and  lanes  of  the  city,  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  occupants,   feeding   the   hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  and  ministering  spiritual  comfort  and  eheer   as 
well  as  temporal   salvation.     I  can  not   tell  you   how 
surprised  I  was  when  I  was  ushered  into  his  presence. 
Instead  of  finding  the  decrepit  old  man  my  mind  had 
pictured  out,  I  saw   the  cheerful,   agile,    supple   semi- 
centarian.     I  had   been   somewhat   prepared   for  this 
change,  inasmuch   as  I  was  obliged   to  call   the   third 
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time  in  order  to  find  him  in ;  but  my  imaginary  photo- 
graph had  not  been  worked  up  in  glowing  colors  enough 
I  was  sstonished  to  find  none  of  the  tremor  and  ner- 
vousness usually  attendant  upon  old  age.  He  writes 
a  beautiful,  legible  hand.  In  early  manhood,  he  told 
me,  he  used  tobacco — chewed,  and  then  smoked  for 
many  years,  until  he  became  convinced  that  the  nox- 
ious weed  was  feeding  upon  and  sapping,  not  only  his 
vitality,  but  his  enjoyment,  happiness,  and  equanimity 
of  mind.  He  abandoned  it  at  once,  and  forever.  Ere 
long,  his  nervous  system  was  restored,  and  his  sweetly 
refreshing  sleep  and  happy  frame  of  mind  returned. 

Said  he,  "  Suppose  I  had  continued  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, and  taken  a  little  stimulant  of  some  kind  oc- 
casionly,  do  you  think  I  would  have  lived  to  be  the 
hale  old  man  that  I  am  ?"  His  health  is  very  good 
and  has  been  all  his  life,  with  the  single  exception  of 
a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  twenty-five  years  since. 
He  knows  nothing  of  biliousness,  nor  has  he  ever  ex- 
perienced anything  like  dyspepsia,  with  its  innumera- 
ble train  of  attendant  ailments  and  evils.  Ho  regards 
gluttony,  or  intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking,  as 
the  prime  cause  of  disease,  and  thinks  there  are  few 
who  do  not  eat  to  satiety.  One  of  the  things  upon 
which  he  lays  much  stress,  is,  attending  to  the  demands 
of  nature  instanter,  particularly,  that  of  evacuation. 
Said  he,  "  My  friend,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
world  to  go  out  night  after  night,  (especially  during 
the  long  winter  evenings),  in  quest  of  pleasure,  to  the 
theatre,  the  ball-room,  or  some  other  place  of  excite- 
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ment,  where  the  best  hours  of  the  night  are  spent  in  a 
sleepless  and  highly -wrought  condition." 

He  remarked  that,  he  could  see  no  valid  reason  why 
any  one  should  be  worthless,  useless,  or  inactive  in  old 
age  that  his  mind  is  very  nearly  as  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive as  ever,  and  can  now  readily  memorize  whole 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  paragraphs,  or,  entire  poems 
from  Milton,  Young,  or  the  modern  poets.  He  recited 
for  me  a  choice  selection  from  Young,  his  favorite  poet, 
and  added  that,  when  he  retired  at  night,  these  memo- 
rized thoughts  or  verses  were  his  anodyne.  He  would 
repeat  a  chapter  or  two  from  the  Biole,  until,  lost  in 
the  gentle,  soothing  arms  of  Morpheus,  he  was  re- 
leased ;  and  awoke  ever  in  time  to  greet-the  early  morn- 
ing hours.  These  persons,  said  he,  go  out  to  seek 
pleasure  or  happiness,  but,  virtually,  they  never  fiad 
it,  and  always  return  home  empty;  whereas,  if  they 
would  but  spend  their  evenings  properly  at  home,  in- 
stead of  keeping  these  "  late  hours/'  that  which  they 
are  constantly  seeking  and  never  finding,  except  in 
the  transitory  joy  of  an  hour,  would  come  to  them  in 
an  abiding  form.  Wisely  and  justly  does  he  condemn 
these  so-called  evening  entertainments.  With  a  con- 
science* void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man,  sleep  to 
him  is  sweet,  refreshing,  and  invigorating. 

Sabbath,  May  27,  he  preached  to  the  inmates  of  the 
institutions  on  the  Island — an  audience  of  one  thou- 
sand or  more  persons.  For  the  25th  inst.,  the  Sabbath 
next  following  his  ninetieth  birthday  anniversary, 
he  has  already  made  two  appointments.     In  the  fore- 
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noon  li3  preaches  at  the  Seaman's  Bethel,  and  in  the 
evening  at  the  Old  Ladie's  Home,  in  Charlestown,  at 
one  or  both  of  which  places,  I  expect  to  hear  him.  He 
remarked  that  no  idle  or  indolent  man  ever  was  or  ever 
can  be  happy.  His  eyes  are  good — clear  and  sparkling 
yet — although  he  has  used  glasses  more  or  less  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  lost  his  natural  teeth  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  since.  These  were  preserved 
by  the  free  and  simple  use  of  pure  water.  I  think  he 
and  his  walk  and  work  of  nearly  one  hundred  years 
in  virtue's  paths  has  proved  a  perennial  J east  Now  he 
is  all  alone,  biding  his  Father's  time  for  the  pale  boat- 
man to  come,  to  guide  him  safely  over  the  shadowy 
stream  to  that  land  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  where  dark- 
ness or  shadow  never  comes.  He  died  fourteen  days 
short  of  his  one-hundredth  birth  day,  in  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

His  whole  life  has  been  one  of  ceaseless  activity, 
is  about  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches  in  height,  and 
weighs  perhaps  140  or  150  pounds. 


nrith  from  a  Hage  ly  Whipple 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Contents. — Matters  Relating  to  the  Health  of  Boston 
— The  Professors  of  Harvard  and  Jefferson  Medical 
Colleges  and  the  Doctors  of  Boston — Dr.  J.  C.  War- 
ren— Visit  from  the  Legislature — Dr.  John  Ware — 
Dr.  George  Hay  ward — Dr.  Walter  Channing — The 
Medical  and  Clerical  Professions  combined — Prac- 
tice in  Boston — Fifty  years  ago — Then  and  Now. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  in  Harvard  Medical  College,  filled  this  chair 
or  forty  years,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him.  He 
was  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  though  a  slow  lecturer, 
was  always  sure.  One  winter,  while  I  attended  med- 
ical lectures,  we  had  considerable  rowdyism  about  the 
old  Mason  Street  College.  There  was  singing,  shout- 
ing, and  some  swearing — medical  students  are  gen- 
erally not  renowned  for  decency  and  good  behavior  ;— 
I  judge  so,  from  the  fact  that  this  was  the  case  not  only 
in  Harvard,  but  also  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
in  Philadelphia,  where  I  also  attended  lectures.  The 
students  would  leave  Dr.  Webster's  lecture  on  chemis- 
try, in  which  they  never  took  much  interest,  and  go  up 
to  the  door  of  Dr.  Warren's  room,  and  stand  and  kick 
against  it  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  lecture.  One 
day  Dr.  Warren  gave  us  a  very  pleasant  lecture  on 
good  manners  after  the  following  tenor  :  "  There  has 
been  considerable   disturbance  about  this  building,  in 
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the  way  of  singing,  shouting,  and  such  like.  I  am 
fond  of  singing,  and  if  any  of  you  wish  to  sing,  I  will 
stop  in  my  lecture  ;  and  afterwards  proceed  with  it. 
Then,  as  to  kicking  my  door,  it  is  no  use  to  do  that. 
It  will  not  open  until  twelve  o'clock  ;  that  is,  making 
allowance  for  different  time  pieces  ;  for,  though  the 
"  Old  South"  clock  and  the  «  Park  Street"  clock  are 
both  orthodox  clocks  ;  yet  they  don't  run  exactly 
alike:" 

The  next  day,  as  Dr.  W.  was  lecturing  on  the  eye, 
and  while  holding  the  artificial  eye  in  his  hand,  a  large 
wad  of  paper  was  thrown  from  an  upper  seat  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  passed  directly  between  the  Doctor's 
eyes  and  the  artificial  one  in  his  hand.  The  Doctor 
laid  down  the  eye  ;  turned  pale ;  attempted  to  speak ; 
and  choked  up  ;  but  finally  said,  "  I  don't  know  who 
threw  that,  and  I  don't  want  to  know,  but  if  I  ever  do 
know,  I  will  treat  him  like  a  rascal;"  Then,  as  though 
this  expression  from  one  of  his  age  and  dignified  calling 
did  not  come  with  a  good  grace,  and  seemingly  upon 
second  thought,  he  added,  "  but  if  he  will  confess  it, 
and  ask  forgiveness,  I  will  forgive  him."  A  brother  of 
ex-Governor  Clifford,  a  member  of  the  class,  knowing 
who  threw  the  paper,  arose  and  said,  "  It  is  well  known 
who  threw  it,  and  he  had  better  confess  it  and  ask  Dr. 
Warren's  forgiveness  "  A  young  man,  apparently  not 
more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  arose  and  said,  rt  I  threw 
it, — Sir."  "Well,  why  did  you  do  it  ?"  said  Dr.  Warren. 
"  I  don't  know,  Sir,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "others  had 
thrown  things,  and   I  did   it  thoughtlessly."    "  Weil," 
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said  the  Dr.  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  "  I  forgive 
you."  He  then  said,  "  After  the  pleasant  lecture  which 
I  gave  you  yesterday,  and  which  I  did  not  at  my  own 
option,  but  at  the  request  of  my  colleagues,  I  being  the 
oldest  Professor,  it  was  a  gross  insult."  As  the  stu- 
dents revered  Dr.  Warren  more  than  any  other  one  of 
the  Professors,  this  broke  up  the  rowdyism  for  that 
winter,  and  they  behaved  decently. 

Up  to  that  time,  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  obtain 
subjects  for  dissection  ;  and  sometimes  the  resurrection- 
boys  had  been  caught  in  stealing  bodies  from  the  grave- 
yard. One  day,  Dr.  Warren  said,  "  Young  gentlemen, 
I  am  to  have  some  invited  guests  at  my  next  lecture, 
and  I  want  you  to  leave  three  or  four  of  these  lower 
seats  vacant." 

The  next  day,  some  thirty  members  of  the  legislature, 
with  old  Dr.  Buck  at  their  head,  (he  then  being  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body)  entered  and  occupied  these  vacant 
seats.  Dr.  Warren's  object  in  inviting  them,  was  to 
obtain  a  law  by  which  subjects  for  dissection  could  be 
better  secured.  Whether  by  design  or  not,  I  am  una- 
ble to  say ;  the  Dr.  was  lecturing  upon  an  old  subject, 
which  had  begun  to  smell,  and  which,  consequently,  is 
not  very  agreeable,  except  to  those  who  love  ammonia. 
Soon,  some  of  the  invited  guest3  began  to  hold  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  noses  ;  and  ere  long,  one  of  them 
arose  and  left ;  another  and  another  followed  suit,  until 
none  of  them  remained,  save  Dr.  Buck  ;  and,  as  the  last 
of  his  colleagues  disappeared  through  the  door,  Dr.. 
Buck  looked  at  Dr.  Warren  and  smiled.     Suffice   it  to 
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say,  the  Dr.  obtained  the  law  he  desired,  and  which  is 
still  in  force.  By  it,  the  bodies  of  paupers,  who  die  at 
the  Institutions  of  the  city  and  have  no  friends  to  claim 
them,  are  delivered  to  the  faculty  for  the   use   of  the 

college. 

During  two  or  three  of  the  last  years  of  Dr.  War- 
ren's life,  he  invited  the  Doctors  of  Boston  to  his  house 
for  an  evening's  entertainment.  On  these  occasions,  he 
took  us  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic.  In  the  former,  we 
saw  the  bird-tracks  *on  the  stones  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  or  somewhere  else  ;  where, 
when  made,  it  was  a  soft  material,  and  afterwards  be- 
came hardened  into  stone.  As  we  a.cended  from  room 
to  room,  they  were  filled  with  various  specimens,  such 
as  Doctors  love  to  collect.  Indeed,  we  here  saw,  not 
what  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  had  himself  collected  ;  but, 
also,  many  things  which  his  father  had  gathered  during 
the  forty  years  that  he  filled  the  same  Professorship. 
When  we  had  inspected  everything,  and  came  to  the 
collation,  which  consisted  of  oysters  and  other  good 
things,  which  Doctors  love,  the  old  Dr.  would  say, 
«'  There  are  a  great  many  things  in  this  house ;"  which 
was,  indeed,  very  true. 

Dr.  Warren  had  a  fine  set  of  gold  plate.  But  this 
was  not  produced,  when  he  used  to  invite  the  Students, 
once  each  winter,  while  he  lectured ;  nor,  on  the  oc- 
casions above  named,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he 
invited  Doctors.  I  was,  however,  once  invited  there, 
when  an  English  lord  visited  this  country ;  and,  at  that 
time,  the  table  was  spread  with  gold  Plate. 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  descended  from  an  aristocratic 
family.  He  valued  himself  highly  upon  his  successful 
operations,  and  very  justly,  for,  he  was  a  skillful  sur- 
geon. On  one  occasion,  he  was  taking  up  the  Subcla- 
vian artery — a  very  nice  operation  to  be  sure.  But,  he 
mistook  the  arterv  twice,  and  took  the  vein  of  the  same 
name.  Each  time,  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake  by 
an  assistant.  It  was  a  mistake  readily  made  even  by  a 
good  operator.  The  next  day,  the  Doctor  occupied  the 
whole  hour  of  his  lecture  in  apologizing  for  his  mistake. 
This  showed  how  much   he  felt  it. 

Dr.  W.  was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable 
man.  He  did  much  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
was  for  many  years,  the  honored  President  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Temperance  Society. 

He  was,  also,  a  pious  man,  and  in  the  two  volumes  of 
his  Biography,  recently  presented  to  me  by  his  Grand- 
son, Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  Mason 
Warren,  who  occupies  the  old  homestead,  I  find  sev- 
eral prayers  written  by  him,  in  admirable  style  and  an 
excellent  spirit. 

Dr.  John  Ware,  our  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, was  meek  ;  apparently,  humble ;  a  gentlemen  of 
sterling  common  sense  ,  an  acute  observer,  rarely  mis- 
taken in  his  opinion,  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  phy- 
sicians that  Bostou  has  ever  had  since  it  has  been  known 
to  the  writer.  Whenever  I  wanted  counsel  in  any  med- 
ical case,  Dr.  John  Ware  was  my  first  choice.  Next 
to  him,  came  Dr.  Marshall  S.  Perry;  who,  though  not  a 
Professor,  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  of  sterling  integrity. 
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above  all  trickery,  and  one  who  never  stole  patients, 
In  this  last  respect,  he  was  toto  celo,  above  some  phy- 
sicians with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  within  my 
thirty  years  practice  in  Boston. 

Of  Professor  Webster,  when  suspicion  first  rested  on 
him  as  the  murderer  of  Dr.  Parkman,  I  said,  I  did  not 
believe  it,  for,  he  was  to  indolent  too  murder  any  man. 

Dr.  George  Hayward  was  another  of  our  Professors. 
He  was  a  good  lecturer,  a  very  passable  operator  ;  and 
evinced  his  self-complacency  bv  the  manner  he  struck 
the  heels  of  his  boots  into  the  pavement  as  he  walked* 
He  belonged  to  the  old  Hayward  family,  and  had  a 
good  share  of  the  stamina  of  that  substantial  race.  Dr. 
H.  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading,  had  travelled 
abroad,  and  felt  that  he  was  not  a  whit  "  behind  the 
chiefest,"  be  they  whom  they  might. 

Professor  Walter  Channing  was  another  of  our 
teachers.  He  amused  us  with  many  funny  stories,  and 
sometimes  said  more  than  he  meant.  This  was  the 
case  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  to  stir  up  the  citizens 
to  bring  the  Cochituate  water  into  the  city.  Several 
meetings  were  held  in  "  old  Faneuil  Hall"  to  get  the 
steam  up  ;  and,  at  one  of  them,  Dr.  Channing  made 
an  address,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
water  would  cost  the  owners  of  real  estate  nothing,  as 
the  tenants  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  By  way  of  il- 
lustration, he  said,  I  own  a  house  in  Tremont  Street, 
(that  being  where  he  lived,  and  one  which  he  owned  as 
was  well  known.)  1  own  another  in  Beacon  street,  and 
so  on.     The  next  morning,  the  papers   came   out  with 
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these  statements,  with  comments.  "We  did  not  know 
Dr.  Channing  was  so  rich."  So,  the  Dr.  hastened  from 
office  to  office  to  have  these  statements  rectified,  as 
they  contained  more  than  he  meant  to  say,  "  Why,  I 
don't  own  but  one  house  in  the  world,"  said  he.  Well, 
but  you  said  you  did,  replied  the  men  of  the  quills- 
"Oh!  but  I  was  speaking  hypothetically,"  said  the 
Doctoi . 

Dr.  Channing  was  an  amiable  gentleman,  and  he  is 
still  living  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Professor  Jacob  Bigelow  was  considered  perhaps,  the 
most  scholarly  man  of  all  our  Professors  in  Harvard 
Medical  College  at  that  time.  He  still  lives  at  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age.  He  is  too  well  known  as  a  writer 
and  a  learned  man  to  need  commendation  from  us. 

In  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
Prof.  Muter  was  an  excellent  lecturer,  and  greatly 
loved  and  admired  by  the  students. 

Prof.  Dungleson  was  correct,  a  little  heavy,  but  on 
the  whole,  a  good  instructor. 

Prof.  Mitchell  was  calm,  clear,  and  a  fine  lecturer. 
At  the  old  Pennsylvania  Medical  University,  where  I 
also  attended  one  course,  we  had  Professors  Wood,  the 
Author  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  a  wonderful  man  • 
Jackson,  Rogers  and  other  eminent  men. 

A  word  must,  also,  be  said  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Childs, 
of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institute.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  activity  and  indomitable  perseverance,  a  true 
friend  and  a  most  excellent  man. 

Under  such  men,  and  at  four  Medical  Colleges,  I 
attended  lectures ;  so  that  if  I  was  not  posted  in  medi- 
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cine,  it  was  my  own  fault,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  my 
own  obtuseness  of  faculty,  for,  I  certainly  sat  at  the 
feet  of  a  sufficient  number  of  "  Gamaliels." 

Having  been  previously  engaged  in  another  pro- 
fession, I  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  two,  which 
many  never  have.  There  is  some  difference  in  the 
general  temperament  and  manner  of  speaking  in  these 
two  professions — the  clergy  are  more  excitable,  loud  and 
boisterous  in  the  their  manner,  and  deliver  their  messa- 
ges more  in  the  form  of  a  harangue  and,  hence,  work 
more  upon  the  passions.  The  Medical  Professors  are 
calm,  moderate,  and  philosophical  in  their  addresses, 
plainly  stating  what  they  have  to  say,  and  letting  it 
pass  for  what  it  is  worth :  while  many  clergymen  seem 
determined  to  beat,  by  main  strength,  their  sermons 
into  the  heads  of  their  hearers,  forgetting  that  "  bodily 
exercise  profiteih  little," 

Both  professions  are  about  equally  dogmatic  and  te- 
nacious in  their  opinions — both  denounce  almost  all 
who  differ  from  them  in  sentiment  and  opinion,  and 
both  wax  warmer  and  more  zealous  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  sit  as  judges  upon  the  merits  of  others# 
On  the  whole,  from  a  survey  of  these  two  learned  and 
liberal  Professions,  for  forty  years,  attending  upon 
their  iustruction,  and  mingling  with  them  in  all  their 
clerical  Associations,  Presbyteries,  Assemblies,  and 
Medical  Societies  from  "Suffolk  District"  to  the 
4'  American  Medical  Association,"  though  in  both  there 
have  been  some  hot  headed,  and  aspiring,  yet,  the  clergy 
have  rather  taken  the  palm  from  the  "  Medicine  men. ' 
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In  a  word,  there  has  been  no  small  smattering  of  human 
nature,  of  its  foibles  and  follies  in  both,— surely,  suffi- 
cient to  lead  one  to  say — 

"  I've  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection  here  below." 
As  I  lived  in  Boston,  I  began  to  practice  in  Boston. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  young  physician,  unless  he 
have  a  father,  or  uncle,  or  some  influential  man  to 
introduce  him,  to  get  a  practice  in  a  city  like  Boston. 
A  multitude  of  physicians  commence  practice  in  the  city 
and  soon  leave — are  starved  out.  There  are  physicians 
who  will  aid  a  young  man,  though  he  be  not  a  relative; 
but  their  number"  is,  comparitively,  small.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  Prof.  John  Ware,  Marshall  S.  Perry  and 
Winslow  Lewis-     All  of  these  aided  me. 

I  never  made  any  pretentions  to  surgical,  s* ill,  my 
taste  being  altogether  for  Medical  practice.  But  eoine 
times,  a  surgical  case  would  o  come  in,  that  it  could  not 
well  be  avoided.  Early  iL  my  practice,  an  old  lady, 
more  than  four  score,  fell  down  stairs  and  broke  one  of 
her  legs.  I  was  called,  and  set  it  as  well  as  I  knew 
how.  But,  that  night  I  felt  very  much  as  Dr.  Chan 
ning  used  to  tell  each  class,  the  story  of  his  first  patient 
She  was  a  lady,  and  he  gave  her  an  emetic,  (it  was  more 
customary  to  give  emetics  then — fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
— than  now,  1875)  and,  said  he,  u  I  could  not  sleep  any 
that  night  for  fear  I  had  given  enough  to  kill  her,"  so  I 
could  not  sleep,  lest  I  might  not  have  set  the  broken  leg 
well.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  I  met  Dr.  Winslow 
Lewis,  one  of  our  best  Surgeons,  a  most  polite  man,  and 
told  him  my  trouble.     "Oh!"  said  he,  •'!  will  go  and 
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see  it."  What  was  my  gratification  when,  after  exam- 
ining it,  he  said,  c;  You  have  set  this  leg  as  well  as  I 
could  have  done  it."  In  six  weeks,  the  old  lady  was 
able  to  walk,  which  was  a  very  short  time  for  a  fracture 
to  unite  in  so  old  a  person. 

I  sli all  never  forget  the  following  case  which  occurred 
in  the  early  days  of  my  practice.  A  young  man,  re- 
cently married,  boarding  in  a  large  house,  where,  also, 
lived  many  others,  was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  a  very  sick  man,  and  no  Doctor  even,  could  tell 
whether  he  would  live  or  die.  I  attended  him,  and 
everything  went  well  for  some  fifteen  days,  sa\e  only 
that  he  was  very  sick;  and,  of  course,  grew  no  better* 
One  day,  when  I  made  my  regular  visit,  I  found  his  yonug 
wife  in  tears ;  and.  on  examining  the  patient,  and  find- 
ing him  no  worse,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief. 
She  said,  the  boarders  in  the  house  are  urging  us  to 
have  another  Doctor,  but,  both  myself  and  my  husband 
are  satisfied  with  you.  Whom  do  they  want,  said  I  ? 
Dr.  Ferry,  said  she.  Well,  said  I,  send  for  Dr.  Perry, 
either  with,  or  without  me.  She  said,  We  would  prefer 
to  have  you  present.  Dr.  P.  was  sent  for ;  came  and 
examined  the  case — I  told  him  all  that  I  had  done% 
Ho  told  them,  I  was  doing  just  as  he  should  do — that 
the  man  was  very  sick,  and  it  could  not  be  known 
whether  he  would  recover  or  not. 

Then,  all  went  well  so  for  as  I  was  avvare  for  another 
week,  when,  I  learned  that  the  same  meddlesome  board- 
ers had  sent  for  Dr.  P.,  to  attend  the  patient,  which  he 
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declined  to  do,  telling  them  that  I  was  doing  all,  he 
thought,  that  could  be  done  in  the  case. 

Dr.  P. ,  was  again  sent  for  to  see  the  patient  with  me, 
which  he  did.  The  young  mao,  after  thirty-five  days 
of  fever,  recovered. 

When  I  contrast  this  treatment  of  Dr.  P.,  with  that 
of  some  other  physicians,  I  can  but  thank  him,  though) 
from  the  depths  of  my  soul,  I  despise  them. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  one  of  this  latter  class  I  was  at- 
tending an  old  lady  in  my  neighborhood,  when  I  found 
him  there.  He  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  family,  and 
the  daughters  of  the  lady  had  called  him  merely  on  tha* 
account.  He  came,  while  I  was  there  ;  and  to  the  dis. 
gust  of  them  and  myself,  too,  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  treat  the  case.  He  treated  me  as  though  I  had  been 
an  outlaw,  and  had  no  business  there.  He  died  in  an 
Hospital  for  the  Insane — and  if  boorishness  and  want  ot 
decency  are  concomitants  of  insanity,  he  was  always 
insane. 

I  have  met  with  some  such  boors  in  my  later  practice 
but  it  has  not  disturbed  me  as  it  did  then.  There  are 
certain  Doctors  (fal  ely  so  called)  who  keep  their  bark- 
ers out,  and  who,  when  they  find  a  person  sick,  especi- 
ally, with  some  lingering  disease,  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  inquire,  Who  is  your  Doctor  ?  Why  don't  you  have 
Dr. —  ?  He  will  cure  you  in  less  than  no  time — every 
body  has  him,  &c.  All  this  kind  of  management  is  too 
mean  and  detestible  in  "a  learned  ani  liberal  profes- 
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and  nervous  system  a  prominent  study.  I  was  led  to 
this  rather  by  the  fact  that  I  belonged  to  a  consump- 
tive family  ;  and,  also,  from  another  fact,  to  wit,  that  I 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  a  profession  that  re- 
quired public  speaking,  by  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
vocal  chordes,  which  prevented  me  from  using  my 
voice.  At  one  time,  I  had,  as  patients,  twenty  clergy- 
men with  bad  throats.  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Lungs, 
Skin  and  Nervous  System  occupied  considerable  of  my 
attention. 

Still,  general  practice  took  enough  of  my  time  to 
give  one  a  taste  of  its  pleasures.  Three  times,  in  one 
of  the  coldest  nights  of  our  rough  climate,  has  the  door 
bell  aroused  me,  just  as  renewed  sleep  was  creeping 
over  me.  On  no  occasion,  by  day  or  night,  did  I  re- 
fuse to  go  at  call.  In  some  respects,  there  was  not 
much  merit  in  this,  for,  necessity  was  laid  upon  me  to 
go,  or  starve ;  and,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  going 
did  nothing  towards  preventing  starvation. 

Any  physician  who  goes  to  all  the  calls  made  for 
him,  performs  more  gratuitous  labor  than  can  be  found 
among  any  other  class  of  men.  There  is  a  satisfaction 
in  doing  this — in  relieving  pain,  in  succoring  the  needy, 
and  in  doing  good. 

A  physician  in  a  great  city  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. He  is  the  confidential  friend  of  all  his  patients. 
He  is  entrusted  with  their  secrets.  If  he  were  to  di- 
vulge them,  it  would  produce  trouble  and  consternation 
in  Society.  He  is  made  the  depository  of  them,  that 
he  may  have  the  better  understanding  of  their  diseases, 
and  be  the  better  able  to  treat  them.     The  clergyman 
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approaches  the  physician,  but  does  not  reach  the  extent 
and  importance,  as  to  secrets,  which  the  physician  does. 
The  lawyer  may  be  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  his 
client,  and  is  not  compelled  to  divulge  them  even  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Nor,  should  the  physician  be.  Upon 
this  princple,  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
have  refused  to  divulge  them,  even  in  court.  Dr. 
Abernethy  said,  "  E  will  rot  in  jail  before  I  will  do  it*" 
The  celebrated  Borehaave  took  a  similar  position.  Some 
courts  have  decided  that  physicians  must  tell  all  that 
is  communicated  to  them,  while  fulfilling  their  duty  as 
the  medical  adviser.  But,  this  requirement  is  a  bad 
one  ;  and  should  never  be  insisted  on,  as,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  it  may  criminate  others  who  are  not  con . 
cerned  in  the  case. 

Besides,  were  the  physician  to  be  loquacious — were 
he  to  be  open  mouthed,  he  would  soon  destroy  himself. 
He  would  blast  all  his  attempts  to  get  practice.  A 
Doctor,  who  eannot  hold  his  tongue,  ought  to  have  it 
cut  out,  or  abandon  his  profession.  I  have  known  a 
young  physician  ruined  in  his  practice,  by  his  own 
loquacity. 

No  man  goes  through  so  many,  and  so  great  changes 
in  so  short  a  time  as  does  the  physician.  Now,  he  is 
in  the  palace  of  the  rich,  and  the  abode  of  the  honora- 
ble, rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoice  that  "a  man  child  is 
bom  into  the  world."  Anon,  he  is  called  to  a  den  of 
infamy,  where  life  is  ebbing  away  by  the  vice  of  the 
poor  sufferer ;  and  into  all  the  intermediate  circles  be- 
tween these  extremes.  He  needs  to  be  a  man  of  un- 
shrinking principle,  indomitable  perseverance,  vigorous 
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health,  courageous,  fearless,  gentle,  and  possessed  of  a 
dumb  tongue.  All  this,  and  more  will  be  acknowledged 
by  any  one  who  shall  accompany  him  on  his  visits  for  a 
single  day  or  night  in  a  great  city.  After  all,  the  Doc- 
tor of  to-day,  cannot  do  like  the  Doctor  of  fifty  years 
ago,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  Old  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren  said  to  us,  among  some  of  his  closing  remarks, 
which  were  always  good  and  of  vast  moment, — "  never 
attend  a  patient  that  will  not  mind  you.  I  was  called 
last  night  to  see  a  Beacon  Street  lady  and  prescribed 
for  her.  I  saw  her  this  morning  and  she  said,  Dr. 
I  didn't  take  that  medicine  you  prescribed  last  night. 
"  Well,  why  didn't  you  take  it  ?"  I  didn't  know  as  it 
would  do  me  any  good.  "I  took  my  hat  and  walked 
out.  That  is  the  way  to  do."  It  might  have  have 
done  for  Professor  John  C.  Warren,  but  it  would  not 
do  so  well  for  a  young  Doctor  in  1875. 

EIFTY  YEARS  AGO,  THEN  AND  NOW. 

Then  men  lived  temperately  eating  pea-porridge,  and 
lived  long,  too,  and  were  healthy.  Now,  they  live  fast, 
eat  everything,  and  die  young,  or  live  on  as  miserable 
invalids.  Then  they  drank  water,  cider,  small  beer  and 
old  Jamacia-rum,  and  rarely  died  drunkards.  Now 
they  drink  tea,  coffee,  ale,  and  liquors  poisoned  with 
drugs,  and  die  at  an  early  age  of  paralysis.  Then  we 
had  boys  and  girls,  and  children  were  taught  to  obey 
and  reverence  their  parents,  and  to  "  honor  the  old 
man,"  Now,  there  are  no  boys,  and  girls,  but  young 
men  and  young  ladies,  and  parents  obey  their  children* 
and  old  men  and  women  are  soon  made  to  know,  that 
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they  have  no  more  business  on  earth,  than  a  mole 
above  ground.  Then,  children  learned  more  useful 
knowledge  by  six  months  schooling  in  a  year,  and  that 
only  till  they  were  a  dozen  or  fourteen,  than  they  do 
now  from  four  to  twenty  years.  Then,  what  they 
studied  was  useful,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, their  mother-tongue.  Now,  it  is  a  smattering  of 
everything,  and  not  much  of  anything, — a  little  Latin> 
a  little  French,  less  German, 

"  To   gain  other   tongues, 
And  lose  their  own." 

Then,  farming  was  honorable,  and  a  trade  necessary 
and  durable.  Now,  cultivating  the  ground  is  despised, 
and  what  we  learned  from  Noah  Webster's  spelling 
book,  to  wit, — "  all  mankind  live  on  the  fruits  of  the 
ground;  the  first  and  most  necessary  employment,  there- 
fore, is  to  till  the  earth," — is  practically  false  ;  and  to 
]jQ  a  popin-jay  in  a  store,  jump  a  yard-stick,  be  a  man- 
milliner,  and  make  egg-shell  bonnets,  seems  to  be  the 
glory  of  our  young  men,  and  to  wear  them  and  other 
gew-gaws,  the  sole  wish,  rather  than  occupation,  of  the 
young  women,  and  old  ones,  too. 

Then,  ministers  were  reverenced,  and  supposed  to 
know  everything,  and  no  one  doabted  the  truth  of  what 
they  said  ;  and  when  they  settled  in  a  parish,  they  came 
to  stay. 

Then  ministers  honored  each  other,  and  always  maclo 
the  oldest,  moderator,  and  gave  him  the  head  of  the 
table.  Now,  the  merest  stripling,  if  chance  has  placed 
him  in  the  biggest  parish  ;  or  brass  has  brazed  his  face, 
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or  self-conceit  elevated  his  soul ;  or,  spiritual  pride 
filled  his  heart,  is  the  presiding  deity,  and  holds  the 
highest  rank.  May  he  this  is  one  reason,  why  minis- 
ters have  lost  the  influence  they  once  had,  for,  no  pro- 
fession can  be  respected  by  others,  that  does  not  respect 
itself. 

Now,  because  they  are  like  Sampson,  shorn  of  his 
locks,  weak,  and  more  despised  than  any  other  class  ; 
"  speckled  birds,  at  which  all  the  birds  of  the  forest 
(and  all  the  birds  of  the  city)  do  peck," — they  are 
rolled  from  place  to  place  as  if  on  wheels,  and  stay 
nowhere,  the  place  where  the  Methodist  minister's 
daughter  said,  she  was  born. — So  many  of  them  are  out 
of  parishes  that,  four  or  five  are  sometimes  found  hired, 
in  one  Insurance  office,  and,  if  a  parish  becomes  vacant? 
the  deacon  or  elder,  (who  holds  a  standing  office),  in  a 
single  month,  has  fifty  applications  for  the  empty  pulpit. 
— Brother  Sargent,  good,  obliging  man,  on  Saturday, 
has  twenty  ministers,  and  but  five  pulpits.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  ministers  are  wanted,  really  and  truly,  if  the 
whole  heathen  world  is  to  be  converted  ;  but,  no;  suci^ 
as  must  have  the  sunniest  place  in  Zion. 

Then,  Lawyers  were  somebody.  rlhey  were  not  all 
mischief-makers — they  had  ability.  Old  Jeremiah 
Mason,  when  he  wished  to  put  Gabriel  on  the  stand* 
and  make  him  swear,  knew  he  could  do  E.  K.  Avery 
no  good,  unless  he  would  swear,  and  so  he  spoiled  the 
heavenly  vision — and  Daniel  Webster,  (though  when  a 
boy,  he  only  helped  his  brother  "  Zeke"  do  nothing), 
could  get  a  murderer  even,  clear,  though  he  confessed 
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his  guilt ;  and  Rufus  Choate  with  whom  lingered  even 
to  our  day,  a  spark  out  of  uHervey's  meditations  among 
the  Tombs,''  of  the  old  fire,  could  prove  that  Tirrell 
was  a  somnambulist,  even.  Now,  lawyers  are  ;  well,  I 
mus'nt  say  what  they  are,  only  I  heard  some  men  talk- 
ing the  other  night  about  a  lease,  drawn  by  one  in 
their  interest,  who  made  fools  of  them  all ;  and,  the 
Wevmouthians  might  have  been  right,  when  they  ob- 
jected to  Parson  Smith's  daughters  marrying  John 
Adams,  "  because  he  belonged  to  a  useless  profession." 
Then,  Doctors,  too,  were  of  some  consequence. 
Every  old  woman  would  trumpet  "  what  the  doctor 
said,"  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other,  quick 
as  no  time ;  then,  too,  no  one  could  be  a  doctor,  who 
didn't  know  something  ;  or,  if  he  were,  he  had  to  go 
farther,  and  could  get  no  pay  for  what  his  tom-foolery 
Now,  who  cares  for  what  the  doctor  says  ?  And,  who 
is  a  doctor  ?  Jonney,  who  drove  my  hack  yesterday,  is 
as  much  a  doctor  to-day ;  has  as  big  a  shingle,  and 
more  patients,  than  his  master,  who  was  fool  enough  to 
study  all  his  life  to  make  him  a  doctor — and  the  worst, 
I  was  going  to  say — no,  and  the  best  of  it  all,  is,  these 
jump-up-behinders  get.  the  largest  fee,  and  laugh  at  the 
old  fools  who  have  spent  the  best  of  their  lives  to  make 
themselves  doctors.  The  women,  too,  but  here  my 
heart  fails  me,  for,  some  of  them  are  among  the  best  of 
the  whole  pack  ;  so,  "  let  them  slide." 

Then,  too,  doctors,  educated  doctors,  did  not  quarrel 
as  now— were  not  divided  into  different  sects,  as  now — 
4i  old  school,"  (for,  we  have  never  admitted  the  nick- 
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name  of  allopathic  which  a  certain  class  have  endeav- 
ored to  fasten  upon  us)  Homeopathists,  Eclectic. 
Thompsonian,  Hydropathic,  and  a  dozen  other  names. 
Then,  a  doctor  was  a  doctor,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Now,  this  very  day,  February  21,  1875,  a  board  ot 
commissioners  are  in  session,  to  expel  one  class  from 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Then,  to  be  sure, 
there  was,  now  and  then,  a  quack,  which  has  been  the 
case  from  the  days  of  Paracelsus  Theophrastus  Bom- 
bastus,  the  father  of  the  whole  tribe;  but,  then,  if  he- 
found  some  fool  to  employ  him,  he  had  to  whistle  for 
his  pay. 

Then,  we  had  "  the  one  horse  shay,"  which  "  Oliver 
Wendell"  has  attempted  to  describe  and  the  old  "stage- 
coach," which  Lucius  Manlius  Sargent  has  immortal- 
ized in  one  of  his  "  Temperance  Tales."  Now,  we  have 
fast  horses,  with  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  from  the  phaeton 
to  the  no-top  buggy,  with  Jehu-like  drivers,  racing 
every  Sabbath  along  Columbus  Avenue,  in  spite  of  the 
Angell  and  his  agents  of  the  u  Society  for  preventing 
Cruelty  to  Animals." 

Then,  we  had  no  steam-boats  to  blow  up,  or  burn 
down  on  the  Sound — no  rail-roads  to  send  fast  trains 
to  smash  up  slow  ones  ;  no  telegraphs  to  tell  in  London 
what  was  done  in  Boston  half  an  hour  before— as  now. 
All  these  things  have  come  up  since  our  boyhood.  Who 
will  say,  "the  world  don't  move?"  or,  if  he  says  so, 
who  will  believe  him  ? 

Then,  the  extravagance  that  now  prevails  in  living — 
in  houses,  dress,  equipage  and  everything  ehe — was 
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unknown.  The  writer  is  jet  among  the  sixties,  and 
still,  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  complete  change 
in  ministerial  influence,  doctrine  and  practice,  so  far  as 
permanency  is  concerned — also,  a  thorough  change  in 
Medical  practice ;  from  bleeding  and  calomelizing,  to 
little  medicine,  and  among  many,  to  none  at  all.  If 
these  changes  go  on  for  the  next  half  century  as  they 
have  for  the  last,  who  can  tell  what  will  then  be  ? 
Probably,  men  and  women  will  fly  like  pigeons  ;  break- 
fast in  Boston,  dine  in  London ;  sup  in  the  palace  of 
the  Russian  Bear ;  sleep  in  China,  and  dine  at  home 
he  next  day. 

That  there  have  been  no  improvements  during  this 
time  is  not  denied.  The  world  has  made  progress  ! 
Many  of  the  old  and  crude  notions  and  practices  have 
changed  for  the  better.  One  man  can  superintend  the 
machinery  of  as  much  work  as  ten.  perchance,  twenty 
could  have  done.  But,  after  all,  as  the  lecture  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips — that  old  lecture  on  the  "  Lost  Arts/! 
which  is  ever  new,  intimates,  what  has  been  lost,  quite 
balances  what  has  been  gained. 

We  may  think,  as  Job  did  of  his  friends,  "  doubtless 
we  are  the  men,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  us."  But, 
it  will  not.  We  shall  do  as  our  predecessors  have — die 
and  be  forgotten,  and  the  world  will  still  go  on — the 
sun  will  rise  and  set — the  seasons  go  their  rounds, 
"  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter  will  not  cease" — men  and  women 
will  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage,  children  come 
and  go,  and  all  the  change  will  be,  we  shall  not  be  here. 
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The  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more 
than  some  others,  in  the  fact,  that  he  has  seen  the  inside 
workings  of  two  of  the  learned  professions,  and,  been 
regularly  inducted  into  both  of  them  ;  and,  if  teaching 
is  a  profession,  into  three  of  them.  In  all  of  these,  he 
has  found  human  imperfection. 

"  Ambition,  powerful  source  of  good,  or  ill 
Has  entered  into  them  all." 

But,  it  may  be  more  prudent  not  to  disclose  the  in- 
side workings,  and  movements — the  "  wheels  within 
wheels  ;"  the  strivings  for  power,  honor,  influence  and 
place,  than  to  lift  the  veil ;  and  so,  let  the  curtain  re- 
main* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Contents. — First  Visit  to  the  Quaker  City— Camden 
and  Amboy  Kail  Road — Contrast  in  the  Streets  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia — Second  Visit  to  that  City 
— Our  Boarding  House— Medical  College— Clinton 
Street  Church — Lecturing  in  Private  Schools — Visit- 
ing Public  Places—  The  Place  of  Penn's  Treaty  with 
the  Indians — His  Second  Purchase — Independence 
Hall — Fairmount- Water- Works— Fightings  in — '52 
and  3,  in  Philadelphia — Medical  Colleges  of  that 
City. 

My  first  visit  to  Philadelphia  was  made  in  1843.  I 
went  there  with  a  young  gentleman,  a  teacher  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  of  Boston.  Our  business  was  to  re- 
connoitre in  reference  to  opening  a  Female  Seminary 
in  that  city.  Previous  to  leaving  Boston,  I  informed 
Benjamin  Perkins,  then  of  the  firm  of  Perkins  and  Mar- 
vin, whom  I  knew  to  have  a  brother  that  was  a  book- 
seller in  that  city.  Mr.  Perkins  said  "you  will  have 
to  pass  over  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road,  and 
they  will  charge  you  double  fare  and  treat  you  like  a 
highway  robber."  Horace  Greely  used  to  call  New 
Jersey,  the  state  of  Camden  and  Amboy ,  on  account  of 
the  vast  influence  that  corporation   had  over  the   state. 
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At  that  time,  it  was  said,  they  were  under  obligation 
to  the  state  to  run  one  passenger  train  a  day  for  three 
dollars,  each ;  but  they  were  careful  to  send  off  this 
train  before  the  Eastern  boats  arrived  in  New  York , 
so  that  all  who  came  from  the  East  had  to  go  in  the 
second  train  for  which  the  fare  was  four  dollars,  each. 
Really,  every  person  who  lived  out  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  was  compelled  to  pay  one  dollar  more  for  his 
passage  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  than  those  who 
lived  in  that  State.  Even  down  to  a  recent  period, 
any  person  passing  between  these  cities,  who  understood 
how  this  road  was  managed,  could  save  a  dollar  by 
purchasing  a  ticket  to  some  place  in  the  State,  and 
there  securing  another  ticket  to  carry  him  through  it. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  it  was,  that,  every  person 
who  passed  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey  should 
be  taxed  one  dollar  extra  ;  or,  pay  that  sum  more  than 
a  resident  of  the  State. 

The  cars  were  of  a  peculiar  construction,  with  the 
door  at  the  side  instead  of  the  end.  They  were  marked 
A.  B.  C.  &c,  and  were  proportionately  dilapidated  as 
we  descended  down  the  Alphabet.  A  gentleman  who 
had  a  lady  could  enter  the  car  A.  but,  as  we  had  no  lady 
we  were  waited  upon  into  car  D.  The  Conductor  would 
come  along  every  few  moments  and  with  a  loud  voice 
exclaim,  "  Show  your  tickets,''  Having  done  this 
several  times,  one  of  us  had  the  impertinence  to  ask 
how  often  he  wished  to  see  them;  for  which  we  escaped 
only,  as  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth  from  being  put  off  the 
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car.  Thus  Mr.  Perkin's  prediction  came  well-nigh  being 
verified.  Fortunately,  under  its  new  managers,  the  ac- 
commodations of  this  road  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Upon  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  we  were  much  inter- 
ested in  the  laying  out  of  that  city.  Having  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  short,  crooked  streets  and  lanes  of 
Boston,  we  were  surprised  at  the  long,  straight  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and 
thus  making  the  whole  city  an  immense  checker-board 
On  this  visit  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  We  found  him  at  his  country  house  in  West 
Philadelphia  setting  out  strawberry  vines  in  his  garden. 
He  did  not  encourage  us  much  as  to  our  contemplated 
school.  He  said  Prof.  Charles  D.  Cleveland  had  just 
opened  a  lady's  school  in  that  city  which  was  very  pop- 
ular. I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Barnes  hereafter. 

My  second  visit  to  Philadelphia,  was  in  Sept.  1852. 
I  went  there  as  Prof,  of  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  is  the  hottest  place  in  the  summer  in 
North  America,  not  excepting  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans.  Usually,  September  is  as  hot  there  as  any  of 
the  summer  months.  My  wife  was  with  me.  We  took 
lodgings  in  a  large  boarding  house  in  Third  Street.  The 
room  was  a  large  one,  directly  over  the  kitchen,  under  us 
were  the  puppies,  which  yelped  all  night,  in  the  bed 
were  the  fleas  and  bed-bugs,  and  the  room  was  filled 
with  those  enormous  mosquetoes  many  of  which  would 
weigh  a  pound.     Under  all  these  annoyances,  we  could 
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not  sleep.  The  skin  of  my  wife,  being  thinner  than 
mine,  and  more  delicate,  it  looked  in  the  morning  as 
though  she  were  breaking  out  with  the  small-pox.  The 
second  night  she  wore  her  gloves  and  covered  her  face. 
This  of  course  plagued  the  mosquitoes,  but  was  no  bar- 
rier to  the  fleas  and  bed-bugs.  The  next  day,  we  re- 
moved to  Fifth  Street  and  took  up  our  abode  with  a 
widow  woman,  who  was  a  Quaker.  There  we  had  no 
annoyance  from  the  pests  which  had  afflicted  us  at 
the  other  place.  When  we  told  the  good  woman  we 
were  going  to  remove,  she  said,  she  was  afraid  we  did 
not  like  our  accommodations. 

At  our  new  boarding  house,  we  made  some  pleasant 
acquaintances,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  then  an  under  graduate,  and  a  Mr.  Asbury 
a  great  grandson  of  Bishop  Asbury,  and  several  other 
students.  Our  good  Quakeress-provider  was  economi- 
cal, as  all  good  house-keepers  should  be  ;  and,  as  Re- 
becca preferred  Jacob  to  Esau,  so  she  had  her  favorites, 
among  the  boarders,  of  whom  Asbury  was  chief.  She 
always  sweetened  the  tea  and  coffee  herself,  and  when 
any  one  wanted  more  sugar,  she  had  one  universal 
salvo. — fcC  It  is  not  stirred  up."  One  day,  Asbury  called 
for  more  sugar.  The  good  lady  replied,  "  Asbury,  It 
is  not  stirred  up."  Asbury  retorted  with  a  good  share 
of  the  energy  of  the  old  Bishop  from  whom  he  de- 
scended— "  Yes  it  is  stirred  up,  I  guess  I  know  when 
it  is  stirred  up."  At  this  remark  from  her  favorite, 
Hayes  was  so  pleased  that  he  wore  an  unusually  pleas- 
ant countenance  for  a  week. 
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I  gave  the  introductory  lecture  at  the  College,  which 
was  printed.  D  uring  this  Winter,  I  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  Philadelphians  I  preached  several 
Sabbaths  at  the  Clinton  Street,  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  then  without  a  Pastor.  This  house  was 
originally  built  for  a  Congregational  Church  ;  and  the 
Rev.  John  Todd  was  its  Pastor.  Under  his  ministry 
Congregationalism  failed  in  that  city  ;  and  no  effort 
was  made  to  resusitate  if  for  thirty  years.  The  Presby- 
terians bought  the  house  and  turned  it  into  a  Presby- 
terian Church.  As  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
committee,  appointed  to  select  a  candidate,  they  invited 
me  to  attend  one  of  their  meetings.  They  said,  they 
wanted  an  Eastern  man  ;  and  inquired  who  were  some 
of  the  most  popular  ministers  we  had  in  Boston  and 
Massachusetts.  I  named  several,  and  among  others, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  then  recently  settled  at  Park  Street. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  said,  do  you  consider 
Dr.  Stone  a  popular  preacher  ?  I  replied,  certainly,  he 
became  pastor  of  Park  Street  Church  when  the  house 
was  nearly  empty  ;  and  has  filled  it  to  overflowing. 
"That  is  very  singular,"  said  he.  "Mr.  Stone  was  Agent  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  in  this  city  ;  and  when  we 
wanted  a  supply  and  could  get  no  one  else,  I  engaged 
him,  but  I  never  did  it  but  the  people  found  fault  with 
me  for  getting  him."  I  asked  a  prominent  clergyman 
how  he  accounted  for  this  ?  lie  replied,  "naturally 
enough.  If  the  angel  Gabriel  were  to  come  to 
Philadelphia,  as  a  Sunday  School  Agent,  Clinton  Street 
Church  would  think  him  a  very  poor  preacher." 

This  Winter,  I  lectured  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
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to  a  number  of  schools  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  among 
others,  to  that  of  Professor,  Charles  D.  Cleveland.  He 
had  the  most  prosperous  school  in  that  city.  It  was 
limited  to  sixty  pupils.  Persons  often  waited  two  or 
three  years  for  a  vacancy.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  strongly 
opposed  to  slavery,  though  a  number  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  school  were  from  the  South.  I  remember, 
a  southern  gentleman  called  upon  him  to  secure  a 
place  for  his  daughter  in  the  school*  Mr.  Cleveland 
said,  "If  your  daughter  comes  to  me,  I  shall  teach  her 
all  the  abominations  of  slavery."  He  replied,  "  I  do 
not  care  what  you  teach  her  about  slavery,  provided 
you  instruct  her  well  in  other  things."  I  was  lectur- 
ing one  day  on  the  constituent  properties  of  the  blood  ; 
when  the  Professor  interrupted  me  by  saying,  "  Is 
there  any  essential  difference  in  the  blood  of  a  negro  ; 
and  that  of  a  white  man  ?"  I  replied,  there  is  no  ma- 
terial difference.  Then,  addressing  the  school,  he  said, 
"  You  see  young  ladies,  the  Professor  of  Physiology 
says,  '■  there  is  no  difference  between  the  blood  of  a  negro 
and  that  of  a  white  man.  This  harmonizes  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Bible  that,  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  that  dwell  on  the  whole  earth." 
This  was  the  most  perfectly  organized  school  I  ever 
visited. 

This  Winter,  I  visited  the  public  buildings  and  prom- 
nent  places  of  this  old  "  Quaker  City;"  among  which 
should  be  first  named  that  in  Kensington,  called  by 
the  Indians,  Shackamacon,  near  the  famous  old  Elm 
under  which  William  Penn  made  the  following  address 
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to  the  Red  men.  "  We  meet  on  the  broad  pathway  of 
faith  and  good  will.  No  advantage  shall  be  taken  on 
either  side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and  love.  I  will 
not  call  you  childi  en,  for  parents  sometimes  chide  their 
children  too  severely  ;  nor  brothers  only,  for  brothers 
differ ; — the  friendiship  between  thee  and  me  I  will 
not  compare  to  a  chain,  for  that,  the  rains  may  rust, 
or  the  falling  tree  may  break ;  we  are  the  same,  as  if 
one  mairs  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  we 
are  all  one  flesh  and  blood."  This  speech  of  Penn's 
and  conduct  corresponding  thereto  were  the  reasons 
why  perfect  peace  prevailed  between  the  Indians  and 
Penn's  Colony,  while  every  ten  miles  of  New  England 
soil  was  the  scene  of  an  Indian  Massacre. 

On  one  occasion  only,  did  the  Indians  ever  manifest 
any  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  William  Penn,  or,  any 
of  his  associates.  This  was,  when  Penn  made  his  second 
purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians.  The  contract  was 
that,  for  a  certain  number  of  knives,  beads,  handker- 
chiefs, &c,  he  was  to  have  as  much  land  as  a  white 
man  could  walk  around  in  a  day.  By  the  advice  of 
Penn's  associates,  they  engaged  an  Englishman,  ac- 
customed to  travelling,  who  walked  nearly  as  fast  as 
a  horse  could  trot.  When  Penn  came  to  settle  with 
them,  the  Indians  were  cross  and  sullen.  Penn  in- 
quired the  reason  :  and  asked  them  if  it  was  not  their 
own  bargain,  and  why  they  were  displeased  ?  They 
said,  "yes,  it  was  their  own  bargain,  but  the  white  broth- 
er took  too  big  a  walk.  They  never  knew  a  man  make 
such  a  walk  before."  Some  of  Penn's  associates  said, 
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the  Indians  should  be  made  to  stand  by  their  bargain, 
but  Penn  said ,  that  would  involve  the  spirit  of  war. 
He  then  asked  them  how  many  more  beads  and  blank 
ets  he  should  give  them,  to  make  them  satisfied.  They 
stated  the  number,  and  he  immediately  complied  with 
their  request.  When  the  Indians  received  them,  they 
departed  perfectly  satisfied.  Penn  then  said  to  his  as- 
sociates "  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  have  peace." 

No  place  in  Philadelphia  has  more  attractions  for  a 
stranger  and  lover  of  our  history,  than  Indepencence 
Hall.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  "  Revolution."  It  was 
built  in  1729-34.  Visiting  this  relic  of  "  ye  olden 
time,"  and  carefully  examining  it,  we  had  peculiar 
sensations.  In  the  Hail  where  the  "  Declaration  of 
Independence"  was  signed,  those  old  patriots,  of  "  stub- 
born stuff,"  seemed  to  stand  before  us.  We  hear  the 
silence,  see  the  wavering,  then,  the  resolution,  and, 
at  last,  the  final  determination,  "  swim  or  sink,  live  or 
die,"  by  which  they  arrive  at  the  point  of  signing  the 
immortal  document.  The  first  one  to  speak,  is  Rev. 
and  venerable  Patriot,  John  Witherspoon,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Like  his  old  brother,  John  Knox  before  Mary, 
"  the  bloody,"  he  does  not  quail.  Bent  with  the  weight 
of  years,  he  rises  and  addresses  his  comrades,  as  he 
casts  upon  them  a  look  of  inexpressible  interest  and 
unconquerable  determination,  he  speaks.  "There  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men :  a  nick  of  time  .  we  perceive 
it  now  before  us.  That  noble  instrument  upon  your 
table,  which  insures  immortality  to  its  author,  should 
be  subscribed  this  very  morning,  by  every  member  in 
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tliis  room.  He  who  will  not  respond  to  its  call  is  un- 
worthy the  name  of  a  freeman  !  Although  these  hairs 
must  descend  into  the  tomb,  I  would  rather,  infinitely 
rather  !  they  should  wither  by  the  hand  of  the  public 
executioner,  than  desert,  at  this  crisis,  the  sacred  cause 
of  my  country."  He  ceased.  But,  the  fire  of  patriot- 
ism begun  to  burn  brighter  in  every  bosom,  till  John 
Hancock,  the  President,  noble  representative  of  our 
"  old  Bay  State,"  takes  up  the  pen  and  signs  his  name 
in  a  large,  bold  hand  j  and,  as  he  rises  says,  "  There  ! 
John  Bull  can  read  my  name  without  spectacles,  and 
may  now  double  his  reward  for  my  head.  That  is  my 
defiance !" 

Here,  we  saw  the  "  Old  Bell,"  which  was  cracked 
in  ringing  out  the  glad  tidings  of  liberty  to  all  the 
land.  This  Bell  bears  the  following  inscription,  com- 
posed by  Isaac  Norris,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly. 

"  The  motto  of  our  Father  band, 
Circled  the  world  in  its  embrace  ; 
;Twas  Liberty  throughout  the  land, 
And  good  to  all   their  brother  race  : 
Long  here — within  the  pilgrim's  bell, 
Had  lingered — though  it  often  peeled — 
Those  treasured  tones  that  eke  should  tell 
When  Freedom's  proudest  scroll  was  sealed  !" 
The  sturdy  infant,  born  in  "  Independence's  Hall,'» 
July  4th,  1776,  was  rocked  in  the4 'old  Cradle  of  Liberty 
in  Faneuil  Hall,"  and  became  too  powerful  and  comba- 
tive for  all  the  troops  of  George   the   Third.     Every 
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American,  who  visits  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  should 
carefully  inspect  these  ever  to  be  remembered  edifices. 
I  visited  Fairmonnt  Water  Works.  These  immense 
works  supplied  the  City  of  Philadelphia  with  water 
from  the  river  Schuylkill.  The  water  power  was  ob- 
tained by  the  erection  of  a  dam  across  the  river.  The 
most  wonderful  thing  about  these  works  is,  that  the 
water  is  compelled  to  pump  itself  up  into  a  vast  reser- 
voir 92  feet  in  a  perpendicular  height.  I  always  con- 
sidered this  the  greatest  exploit,  the  Philadelphians 
ever  accomplished  ;  and  I  have  wondered  a  thousand 
times  how  they  had  skill  to  do  it ;  when  they  never 
knew  how  to  teach  the  surplus  water  in  the  city  to 
flow  under  the  ground  ;  but  allowed  it  to  run  from 
their  dwellings  over  the  sidewalks,  to  produce  ice  in 
Winter,  and  bedraggle  ladies'  dresses  in  Hummer.  This 
dirty  water,  often  remaining  in  puddles,  and  exhaling 
a  noisome  vapor,  filled  with  pestilential  effluvia,  I  be- 
lieve, is  looked  upon  by  all  strangers  who  visit  that  city 

as  not   only  uncleanly ;  but  also   a  great  destroyer  of 
health. 

The  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  however,  acquire  a 
peculiar  facility  by  habit  of  taking  their  dresses  over 
these  almost  innumerable  cess-pools  ;  for,  as  they  ap- 
proach them  by  applying  one  hand  to  the  dress,  and  a 
peculiar  wriggle  of  the  body,  they  pass  over  them 
with  their  dresses  dry  and  clean  ;  while  a  Yankee-girl, 
unaccustomed  to  them,  would  find  her  dress  all  be- 
draggled with  mud  and  water.  "  The  water-works  at 
Fairmount  were  started  July  1st,  1822,  and  from  the 
commencement  to  December   31, 1850,  including  the 
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cost  of  erection,  and  with  the  yearly  additions  to  the 
works  themselves,  together  with  the  extensions  of  the 
iron  pipes  in  the  city  each  year,  they  have  cost  $1,615,- 
169,82.  The  whole  of  the  works  (with  the  exception 
of  the  dam  across  the  river),  including  the  plan  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  in  the  city,  were  designed  and 
executed  by  the  late  Frederick  Graff,  Esq. ;  and  for 
efficiency  and  simplicity  are  not  exceeded  by  any 
similar  works  now  in  operation.  The  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  the  first  in  the  United  States  that  possessed 
water-works,  it  being  supplied  by  steam  power  pre- 
vious to  the  erection  of  the  present  works  at  Fair- 
mount  ;  it  has,  therefore,  served  as  a  model  for  almost 
all  publie  improvements  of  this  kind  erected  in  the 
country." 

No  one  should  visit  Philadelphia,  and  leave  it  with- 
out spending  some  hours  at  these  famous  Water  Works. 
I  consider  them  the  great  wonder  of  the  City.  This 
water  is  much  softer  than  the  Cochituate,  of  Boston, 
or,  the  Croton,  of  New  York.  The  great  difference  is 
perceived  by  simply  washing  one's  hands  in  the  water 
used  in  the  i:  Quaker  City." 

What  used  to  be  called  Philadelphia,  and  what  was 
known  to  people  abroad,  as  that  city,  was  composed  of 
three  or  four  distinct  municipalities.  These  all  and 
each  had  its  own  city  government,  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  there  were  constant  broils  among  the  firemen 
and  others,  I  witnessed  several  of  these  fights.  I 
then  considered  Philadelphia  very  far  behind  Boston 
in  this  matter   of  squabbles,  for,  in    the  laiter   named 
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city,  I  remembered  but  a  single  mob,  to  wit,  that  upon 
William  Lloyd  Garrison ;  while,  in  this  single  winter; 
I  saw  many  of  these  mobocratic  gatherings.  The  arch 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  was  near  my  boarding 
house,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth,  a  very  popular 
preacher,  had  then  just  commenced  preaching  there. 
About  as  often  as  every  other  Sabbath,  the  firemen  from 
the  various  cities  would  assemble  near  the  Church,  and 
with  yellings  and  shoutings,  keep  up  this  disturbance 
almost  the  whole  time  of  the  service.  I  remember,  I 
did  not  at  that  time,  think  Philadelphia  a  very  orderly 
city  ;  and,  I  said,  such  disturbances  would  not  be  al- 
lowed in  Boston. 

Happily,  since  the  consolidation  of  all  the  separate 
municipalities  into  one,  these  disgraceful  scenes  have 
never  transpired,  and  Philadelphia  is  now  as  well  or- 
dered, as  any  city  in  the  Union.  At  that  time,  it  was 
the  cleanest  and  neatest  city,  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
fear,  it  has  not  always  maintained  this  high  reputation 
for  cleanliness  in  all  the  years  since  1*52-3. 

Philadelphia  then  had  four  regular,  old  School  Med- 
ical Colleges,  the  old  Medical  University,  the  oldest ; 
and,  by  many  considered,  the  best  Medical  School  in 
America  ,  the  Jefferson,  founded  by  Dr.  George  Mc- 
Clellan,  a  New-England-man,  to  establish  which,  he 
had  a  long  and  bitter  contest  with  the  friends  of  the 
old  University  ;  the  Philadelphia  College,  then  man- 
aged by  Prof.  James  McClintock,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College.  Of  these  four  Colleges,  the  Univer- 
sity and  Jefferson,  were  the  largest.     I  frequently  at. 
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tended  the  Lectures  at  each  of  these  Colleges.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  lectures  of  Prolessor  Jack- 
son, on  Physiology,  and,  also,  those  of  Professor  Wood, 
at  the  .University.  All  the  Professors,  at  this  School, 
were  men  of  great  eminence  and  large  attainments  in 
the  Medical  Profession. 

In  the  Jefferson,  I  was  much  interested  in  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Muter.  He  was,  I  think,  all  things 
considered,  the  best,  most  thorough  and  pleasing  lec- 
turer, I  ever  listened  to.  Professors,  Dungleson  and 
Mitchell  were,  also,  excellent  lecturers ;  and,  while  I 
was  myself  lecturing  in  the  Woman's  College,  as  regu- 
lar and  as  old  School  a  College  as  any  of  them,  I  con- 
fess, I  derived  much  information  from  the  lectures  of 
these  other  Colleges. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Contents. — Girard  College — Removal  to  Philadelphia 
—The  private  Schools  of  that  City— The  Public 
Schools  and  the  School-Boards—  Comparison  between 
them  and  the  Schools  in  Boston — Mischief  of  choos- 
ing Directors  there,  by  Politicians  :  the  same  as  in 
Boston — Ladies  at  the  Head  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
— Voting  Places  in  Philadelphia — Liquor  Selling  and 
Tobacco — Sabbath  Schools,  and  Two  Sessions  in 
Phidadelphia — The  Squirrels,  the  Worms  and  the 
Birds  of  Philadelphia. 

Girard  College* — This  magnificent  building  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ridge  Road,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  limits 
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of  the  old  incorporated  city,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and,  since 
the  consolidation,  it  is  included  in  the  city,  It  was 
founded  oy  Stephen  Girard,  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  destitute  orphans.  Girard  was  born  in  France, 
and  came  to  this  country,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  cabin-boy.  By  industry  and  econ- 
omy, he  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  the  larger  part 
of  which,  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  support  of  this  Institution.  This  College  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  of  modern  times,  a 
wonderful  work  of  art,  and  the  most  wonderful  mon- 
ument of  private  munificence,  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  world.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  the  4th 
of  July,  1833,  ihe  buildiDgs  were  completed  in  1847  ; 
and  the  Institution  went  into  operation  in  1848.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  city  government.  Girard 
was  a  peculiar  and  eccentric  man.  Many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  him.  A  full  statue  of  him  meets  your 
eye,  as  you  enter  Girard  College.  This  lasting  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  Philadelphians,  also,  have  taken  much  pains  to 
perpetuate  his  name ;  thus,  they  have  hitched  to  it 
Girard  Bank,  Girard  Insurance  Company,  Girard 
Street,  Girard  Avenue,  and  more  other  Girard's  than 
we  have  space  to  enumerate.  The  following  clause  in 
his  will  has  tarnished  his  name  among  ministers  and 
other  Christians, — "  I  enjoin  and  require  that,  no  eccle- 
siastic, missionary,  or  minister,  of  any  sect,  whatever, 
shall  ever  hold,  or,  exercise  any  station  or  duty,  what- 
ever in  said  College  ;  nor,  shall   any  such  person  be 
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admitted,  for  any  purpose,  or,  as  a  visitor  within  the 
premises  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  said  College.  1' 
This  article  is  immediately  followed  by  this  explana- 
tion,— "  In  making  this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect,  or,  persons  whatever  ; 
but,  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to  keep 
the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive 
advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  excitements, 
which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are 
so  apt  to  produce."  We  think,  ministers  and  chris- 
tians ought  to  bewail  their  own  selfishness  and 
folly,  in  having  divided  themselves  into  so  many  sects, 
rather  than  find  fault  with  Girard  for  these  restrictions. 
It  should  teach  them  an  important  lesson ;  to  wit,  not 
to  divide  "  the  one  body  of  Christ"  into  separate  bands, 
by  "  one,  saying,  I  am  of  Paul,  another,  I  of  Cephas, 
and  I  of  Apollos  ;"  or,  for  taking  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Christians. 

The  Girard  Bank- — This  is  on  Third,  opposite  Dock 
Street.  It  is  a  stately  edifice,  built,  originally  for  the 
"United  States  Bank,"  technically  called,  "Nick 
Biddle's  Bank,"  or,  "  Old  Nicks."  After  Gen.  Jack- 
son strangled  this  Bank,  by  refusing  to  renew  its  char- 
ter, Girard  purchased  the  building,  and  called  it  after 
his  own  name.  Here,  from  early  morning  until  three 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  he  transacted,  in  person,  his  extensive 
concerns,  as  a  banker,  aud  instructed,  and  received 
reports,  from  his  numerous  agents  and  captains  of  his 
vessels.     After  banking  hours,  he  retired  to  his   farm, 
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where  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  rural  employments 
until  the  evening,  when  he  again  returned  to  his  bank, 
where  the  midnight  hour  found  him  examining  and 
scrutinizing  the  accounts  of  his  clerks,  with  a  keen- 
ness ot  inspection  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the  study 
of  Girard's  history,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  his  magical 
success.  Bis  secret  lay  in  the  patient  application  of  a 
sagacious  mind  to  the  single  object  of  accumulation. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  with  some,  all  things  seem  to 
prosper,  while  beneath  the  touch  of  others  everything 
withers  and  dies.  The  secret  of  success,  so  well  un- 
derstood by  this  remarkable  man,  is  not  so  very  difficult 
to  solve  after  all ;  it  lies  in  a  word,  and  that  is,  Per- 
severance. 

At  this  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1852,  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Matthew  Newkirk,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter. 

In  1859, 1  removed  with  my  family  to  Philadelphia. 
I  had  been  so  much  pleased  with  that  City,  and  my 
health  so  much  improved  by  its  genial  air,  that  I  re- 
solved to  take  up  my  abode  there.  I  resided  there 
seven  years,  i.  e.  during  the  war  and  a  year  and  a  half 
after  its  close.  My  health  was  good  during  that  whole 
time,  and  my  old  difficulty  of  the  throat,  which  many 
years  previous  compelled  me  to  leave  off  speaking  in 
public,  wholly  left  me.  Very  different,  however,  was 
the  case  of  my  wife.  She  lost  her  health,  and  on  that 
account,  we  moved  back  to  Boston  in  1866. 

The  Private  Schools  of  Philadelphia  were  numerous 
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and  some  of  them  very  good.  As  before  stated,  in  my 
visit  to  that  city  in  1 852,  I  had  lectured  in  Professor 
Clevlands.  I  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies,  and  it 
prospered.  I  had  pupils,  both  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south.  One  young  lady,  from  Louisiana,  was  with 
us  during  the  whole  war.  Indeed,  she  had  to  remain, 
for;  the  simple  reason  that,  she  could  not  go  home.  She 
•was  the  only  one  in  the  school  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  South. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  about  the  teachers  in 
these  private  schools.  It  seemed  to  pervade  every 
school  and  sieze  upon  every  assistant  teacher.  It  was 
this, — as  soon  as  he  or  she  had  entered  a  school  to  en- 
deavor to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  as  Absalom  did 
the  hearts  of  his  father's  subjects,  and  attach  them  to 
themselves  ;  and  then,  open  a  school  of  their  own.  So 
general  was  this  practise  that,  I  do  not  know  of  an  ex- 
ception to  it  in  a  single  school.  Such  a  mean  act 
would  be  frowned  down  in  Boston  ;  but,  it  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Philadelphia.  Long  custom  had 
rendered  it  popular.  I,  among  others,  had  a  case  of 
this  kind.  I  took  in,  as  a  teacher,  a  woman  who  had 
been  engaged  in  another  school  in  Pennsylvsnia,  at  a 
distance  from  Philadelphia.  This  woman  had  some 
relatives  in  my  school.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  ehe 
opened  a  school  of  her  own  ;  and,  I  found,  from  the 
day  she  entered  my  school,  through  her  relatives,  she 
had  been  operating  upon  the  pupils  to  steal  them 
away,  when  she  should  commence  a  school  for  herself. 
She  succeeded  in   getting  a   few  of  them.     But,  her 
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course  was  short,  for,  the  Lord  removed  her  by  death 
before  she  had  operated  for  herself  a  single  year. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  were  better,  in 
many  respects,  than  I  expected  to  find  them.  Their 
School-Board,  unlike  ours  in  Boston,  was  composed  of 
two  branches,  or,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  former  and  higher  one,  called  "the  Board  of 
School  Controllers,"  and  the  latter  the  u  School  Direc- 
tors." The  higher  Board  had  control  of  the  High 
Schools,  and  selected  the  school-books  for  the  city. 
The  latter  supervised  the  Schools  in  each  Ward,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  members  from  the  Ward,  and  were 
chosen  by  the  Ward.  The  "  Board  of  Control"  con- 
sisted of  one  member  from  each  Ward,  chosen  by  the 
twelve  Directors  of  the  Ward. 

There,  as  in  Boston,  the  Directors  were  chosen  from 
the  slimy  and  dirty  waters  of  the  political  arena ;  and, 
hence,  many  of  them  were  but  poorly  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  Having  a  near 
neighbor,  who  was  a  politician,  I  found  myself  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Ward  nine.  I 
entered  on  the  duties  and  found  many  things  very  dif- 
ferent to  what  they  had  been  in  Boston,  where  I  had 
served  several  years  on  the  School  Committee. 

I  soon  learned,  if  I  wished  to  introduce  any  change, 
or,  new  measure,  I  must  conceal  the  fact  that,  it  was  a 
"  Boston  Notion,"  for,  if  this  were  once  imagined,  it 
would  surely  be  defeated.  There  were  some  points 
in  which  I  thought  improvements  could  be  made.  The 
schools  were  not  districted,  and  the  result   was,  where 
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a  school  was  reported  to  have  a  good  teacher,  it  would 
be  filled  to  overflowing ,  while,  in  another,  which  was 
said  to  have  a  poor  teacher,  there  would  hardly  be  a 
"baker's  dozen." 

At  one  of  our  meetings,  I  ventured  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  districting  the  city,  and  of  allowing  none 
to  send  to  a  certain  school,  except  those  who  lived 
within  the  District.  But,  I  was  immediately  con- 
fronted by  the  following  question,  by  a  brother  Director, 
"  If  you  paid  taxes  in  the  City,  and  had  children  to 
go  to  school,  would  you  not  wish  to  send  them  to  the 
best  school  ?" 

1  replied,  certainly,  [  should.  But,  it  was  evident 
all  the  children  in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  could 
not  go  to  one  school ;  that  we  then  had  some  schools 
altogether  too  large,  while  others  were  very  small;  that, 
in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  well  to  district  the  city, 
and  endeavor  to  make  each  school  the  best.  But,  my 
suggestion  went  for  naught,  after  telling  them,  the  city 
of  Boston  was  divided  into  Districts. 

Philadelphia  was  ahead  of  Boston  in  one  item  con- 
nected with  the  Grammar  Schools  for  Girls,  to  wit,  they 
were  all  and  each  of  them  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  a  lady-teacher  ;  and,  they  were  quite  as 
well  conducted,  as  the  boys  schools,  were  under  a  gen- 
tleman. I  visited  one  of  these  schools  where,  a  lady 
from  New  Hampshire,  had  been  at  the  head  of  it  for 
fifteen  years,  and  the  school  was  in  excellent  order. 

Nothing  touched  the  pride  of  the  School-Board,  or, 
of  the  teachers  of  Philadelphia,  so   keenly,  as  to   inti- 
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mate  that,  their  schools  were,  in  any  respect,  inferior 
to  the  Boston  Schools.  One  teacher,  esteemed  the 
best  lady-teacher  in  that  city,  said,  u  I  have  v^ited  all 
the  leading  schools  in  Boston,  and  I  never  saw  one 
there,  so  good  as  mine."  This,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
was  an  unanswerable  argument,  especially,  as  she  was 
a  lady. 

I  have  said,  some  of  the  school-directors  were  not 
qualified  for  their  duties.  It  was  the  province  of  the 
member,  who  visited  a  school  weekly,  to  sign  the  trans- 
fers, when  a  pupil  went  to  another  school.  On  one  of 
these  visits,  a  lady-teacher  said  to  me,  "  here  are  some 
Transfers  for  you  to  sign."     When  I  had  done  it,  with 

a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye,  she  said,  "  I  asked  Mr 

to  sign  some  last  week,  and  he  said,  'I  don't  write  ; 
you  may  put  my  name  to  them,  if  you  wish.'  " 

Our  Boston  School  Committee  has  been  ignorant 
enough,  but  I  have  never  known  one  of  them,  who 
could  not  write  his  name. 

Much  has  been  said  in  Boston,  about  there  being  no 
corporal  punishment  in  Philadelphia.  The  fact  was, 
this  matter  was  regulated  by  the  School-Directors  of 
each  Ward,  and  hence,  in  some  Warda,  it  was  practised, 
and  in  others,  it  was  prohibited.  In  Ward  nine,  where 
I  was  a  Director,  it  was  not  allowed,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  as  follows  . — a  pupil,  who  offended,  was 
suspended  from  the  school  till  the  Directors  came,  which 
was  every  Thursday.  Usually,  three  of  the  Directors 
attended  these  weekly  meetings  ;  but,  it  so  happened, 
that  the  first  week  after  my  duties  commenced,  I  was 
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the  only  one  present,  and  the  case  of  a  boy,  some  ten 
years  old,  was  to  be  adjudicated.  The  teacher  said, 
this  boy  has  been  suspended,  and  you  must  decide  if 
he  is  to  be  received  back,  or  not.  It  was  a  rule  that 
the  parents,  or,  guardians  of  the  children,  on  such  oc- 
casions, should  come  with  their  children,  and  the  mother 
of  this  boy  was  present.  I  pulled  the  little  fellow 
towards  me,  and  found  he  was  stiff  as  a  pole.  I  asked 
him  how  many  times  he  had  been  suspended?  With  per- 
fect indifference,  he  said,  "he  guessed  a  dozen  times." 
I  said,  and,  you  have  been  reinstated  every  time,  have 
you  ?  "  Yes  ;"  and  you  promised  to  behave  better  each 
time,  did  you  not  ?  "Sposed  he  did:"  and  you  didn't, 
did  you  ?  "  Didn't  know."  Well,  said  I,  my  decision  is, 
to  reinstate  him  this  time,  and  if  he  is  suspended  again, 
he  must  leave  the  school.  You  agree  to  that,  do  you? 
"Sposed  he  did."  Turning  to  the  mother,  I  said,  and 
you  agree  to  it,  do  you  ?  She  said,  she  suposed  so,  if 
the  Directors  said  so.  The  next  week,  my  coleagues 
were  there,  and  the  wayward  boy  was  again  brought 
before  us,  suspended.  I  told  them  my  decision  the 
previous  week.  They  said,  we  could  not  afford  to  lose 
any  more  from  the  school,  for,  it  was  so  small  now  that 
we  draw  very  little  money.  I  replied,  the  reason,  it 
is  so  small  is,  it  is  not  worth  any  thing.  Nobody  wishes 
to  send  to  it.  The  pupils  do  as  they  please,  offend 
every  week  and  you  reinstate  them.  Make  an  example 
of  them.  Either  let  them  be  punished,  as  they  deserve 
in  school,  or,  turn  them  out.     Then,  the  school  will  be 
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worth  something.  After  considerable  discussion,  they 
agreed  to  my  descision,  and  we  cast  out  the  refractory 
urchin,  and  from  that  time,  the  school  began  to  im- 
prove, and,  finally,  became  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
of  its  class  in  the  city. 

In  my  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1852,  the  voting  was 
done  at  a  single  place  in  each  Ward.  But  there  were 
so  much  quarrelling  and  fighting  that,  before  my  re- 
moval there,  in  1859,  they  had  divided  the  Wards,  each 
into  two  or  more  Precincts,  for  voting  purposes.  But, 
so  far  as  I  was  aware,  the  voting  place  in  each  Pre- 
cinct, was  in  a  tavern  where  liquor  was  sold.  Cer- 
tainly, in  this  respect,  Philadelphia  was  behind  Boston, 
for  in  Boston,  we  generally  have  a  decent  place  for 
voting. 

Before  removing  to  Philadelphia,  I  used  to  think 
Boston  was  not  behind  any  other  city  in  the  use  of 
liquor  and  tobacco.  But  I  found  [  was  mistaken  in 
this  opinion,  for,  the  "  Quaker  City"  far  outdid  Boston 
in  these  matters. 

In  some  streets,  nearly  every  other  house  was  either 
a  grog-shop,  or  a  tobacco-store.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
what  a  large  number  of  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  were 
allowed  to  maintain  these  nuisances.  It  had  been  said, 
when  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  Philadelphia,  every  body 
smoked,  as  a  preventive  of  the  contagion.  Making  this, 
a  criterion,  one  would  suppose  this  fever  prevailed  all 
the  seven  years  I  lived  there,  for  everybody  smoked. 
For  rum  and  tobacco,  Philadelphia  takes  the  palm  off 
Boston.     But  this  was  when  Boston  had  a  Prohibitory 
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Law,  and  Philadelphia  lived  under  a  License  Law. 

They  had  one  excellent  Association  in  Philadelphia, 
which  has  never  existed  in  Boston,  to  wit,  that  of  Sab- 
bath School  Teachers.  It  included  all  the  teachers,  of 
all  the  Evangelical  Denominations,  and  numbered  some 
two  thousand.  One  winter,  we  had  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures, numbering  seven  or  eight,  by  the  prominent 
clergymen  of  the  city.  I  should  like  to  see  a  similar 
Association  in  Boston. 

It  was  customary,  in  many  of  the  churches,  to  hold 
two  sessions  a  day  of  the  schools  ;  one  at  nine,  A.  M. 
and  another  at  two,  P.  M.  Some  one  proposed  the 
following  question  for  discussion  before  this  association, 
"  Is  one  or  two  sessions  the  most  profitable  for  the 
schools  ?"  A  large  committee,  consisting  of  nine,  one 
from  each  denomination,  and  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary, constituted  this  committee.  They  were  to  write 
to  the  Superintendents  and  teachers  of  schools  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  ascertain,  which, 
in  their  opinion  was  the  most  profitable,  one  or  two 
sessions  on  the  Sabbath  ?  When  the  committee  was 
appointed,  I  think,  every  one  of  them  was  in  favor  of 
two  sessions.  When  they  came  to  make  their  report, 
eight  of  the  nine  had  been  converted,  and  were  in 
favor  of  one  session* 

Now  came  the  "  tug  of  war,"  in  the  discussion  of 
this  Report.  Old  men  were  there,  who  had  attended 
two  sessions  a  clay  of  these  schools  for  forty  years,  and 
their  pleas  and  arguments  were  forty  years  strong 
One  prominent  clergyman  said,  <  If  I  must  give  up  one 
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service  on  the  Sabbath,  I  would  much  rather  relinquish 
one  of  the  sermons,  than  one  session  of  the  school. 
Old  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants  said,  "  we  have 
held  these  schools  for  forty  years,  twice  on  the  tl  Lord's 
Day,"  and  it  would  be  sacrilege  and  going  back  to  the 
"  Dark  Ages,"  to  give  up  one  session.  The  age  of  this 
custom  seemed  to  be  the  chief  argument  in  its  favor. 

On  the  opposite  side,  some  of  us  contended  that  it  was 
too  much  for  both  teachers  and  pupils — that  they  had 
no  time  for  home-duties, — that  children,  who  attended 
school  all  the  week  ought  not  to  be  confined  so  long  on 
the  Sabbath — that,  if  they  had  two  sessions  of  the 
school,  they  would,  and  did,  stay  away  from  the  after- 
noon sermon  ;  and,  while  their  parents  were  at  church, 
they  would  be  at  play  on  the  squares :  and,  lastly,  that 
from  all  the  schools  from  which  the  committee  had 
heard,  the  general,  and  almost,  universal  opinion  was, 
that  one  session  was  preferable  to  two.  This  last  state- 
ment, was  answered  very  summarily,  by  saying,  of  each 
of  these  other  cities,  that  is  not  Philadelphia  :  and  this 
was  pronounced  with  an  emphasis,  which  seemed  to 
say,  Philadelphia  is  the  standard,  and  all  other  cities 
ought  to  conform. 

After  discussing  the  question  three  evenings  till 
eleven  o'clock,  a  vote  was  taken,  and  a  small  majority 
were  in  favor  of  two  sessions.  But,  nevertheless,  that 
discussion  broke  the  back-bone  of  the  two  session — 
plan,  and  one  after  another  of  the  churches  gave  it  up, 
till  in  two  years  from  that  time,  scarcely  a  school  could 
be  found  where  they  had  more  than  one  session. 
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Shortly  after  this  discuscion,  I  heard  one  of  the 
pastors,  who  had  been  a  strong  advocate  for  two  ses- 
sions, rebuking  his  people  because  they  allowed  their 
children  to  go  home  after  the  second  session,  and  did 
not  make  them  stay  to  the  second  service.  But,  really, 
it  was  this  pastor's  fault,  or  rather,  the  fault  of  the 
system  he  advocated,  for,  the  children  required  this 
relaxation,  and  to  make  them  attend  church  and  hear 
two  sermons,  and  stay  at  two  sessions  of  the  school  was 
being  "  overmuch  righteous,"  and  causing  the  children 
"  to  die  before  their  time." 

In  all  my  experience,  I  never  saw  people  hold  on  to 
an  old  custom,  with  more  tenacity,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  simply  because  it  was  old. 

Philadelphia  had  long  been  famous  for  the  squirrels 
in  the  squares.  They  were  beautiful  and  tame,  and 
would  come  up  and  eat  sweet  meats  from  your  hand. 
I  admired  these  little,  docile  animals.  They  were  of  a 
variety  of  colors,  and  their  number  seemed  infinite. 

At  length,  the  span-worms  appeared.  They  were  as 
numerous  as  the  flies  of  Eg}^pt,  and  about  as  annoying, 
especially,  to  the  ladies.  Scarcely  a  lady  dared  to  go 
through  a  square  in  the  month  of  June. 

If  she  ventured  to  do  it,  she  was  pretty  sure  to 
have  her  dress  well  covered  with  the  worms.  They  be- 
came an  unbearable  nuisance.  I  think  I  was  the  first 
person,  who  suggested,  through  some  of  the  papers,  if 
they  wished  to  be  freed  from  the  worms,  they  must  de- 
stroy the  squirrels.  Then,  the  birds  would  return  and 
devour  the  worms.     It  was  a  fact  that  not  a   bird  was 
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to  be  seen,  or,  heard  in  all  the  City.  They  had  found 
that  the  squirrels  destroyed  their  eggs  and  their  young, 
and  had  entirely  relinquished  the  city  to  the  squirrels. 
At  length,  our  suggestion  was  acted  upon  by  the  city 
fathers  and  a  decree  went  forth  that  all  the  squirrels 
must  be  destroyed.  This  was  executed,  and  the  birds 
returned,  and  the  worm-nuisance  was  abated,  and  now, 
in  all  those  beantiful  squares  and  in  the  tops  of  all 
those  old  trees,  may  be  heard  the  singing  of  the  birds 
when  the  Spring  returns. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Contents.  Things  and  Prominent  Men  of  Philadel- 
phia— The  Methodists  and  Education — The  City 
Pro-Slavery — Southern  Newspapers — The  Union 
League — The  Ladies'  Work  for  the  Soldiers — Rev. 
Albert  Barnes — Rev.  Drs.  John  McDowell — Henry 
A.  Boardman — Henry  Steele  Clarke — George  W. 
Musgrave —  William  Blackwood — Elias  R.  Beadle — 
Alfred  Nevin — Jonathan  Edwards — Charles  Wads- 
worth — Edwin  N.  Nevin — John  Chambers — James 
M.  Crowell — Richard  Newton — William  P.  Breed — 
Laymen — Matthew  Newkirk — Alexander  Whiildin 
— Matthias  W.  Baldwin — Stephen  Colwell — George 
H.  Stuart— George  W.  Childs— William  H.  Allen. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my  attention, 
after  removing  to  Philadelphia,  was  to  find  all  the  men 
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of  eminence,  Judges,  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Merchants, 
&c,  evangelical.  In  Boston,  for  a  generation,  it  had 
been  the  reverse.  In  this  city  and  State  most  of  the 
men,  famous  for  learning,  had  really  been,  or.  had  been 
classed,  among  Unitarians.  Of  these  might  be  named, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  (though  this  has  been  disputed) 
Edward  Everett,  Professor  Sparks,  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
nearly  all  the  Professors  of  Harvard  College,  in  the 
Law,  and  Medical  Schools,  &q.  So,  also,  the  most 
prominent  Congregational  churches  were  all  of  this 
School  of  Theology. 

In  Philadelphia,  there  was  but  one  little  Society  of 
this  faith,  and  that  was  composed  chiefly  of  those  who 
had  emigrated  from  New  England.  Dr.  Furniss,  their 
minister,  was  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  fine  scholar. 

It  was  very  surprising  to  see  all  the  officers  and 
prominent  stations  filled  by  evangelical  men. 

Of  the  various  Religious  Denominations,  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  comparisons  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians,  Episcopal  and  Methodists  were  all 
strongly  represented. 

It  surprised  me  to  find  the  Methodists  taking  the 
lead  in  education,  because  I  remembered,  when  their 
first  College,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  was  started, 
there  was  great  opposition  to  it  among  the  good  Meth- 
odist brethren.  They  protested  that  now,  we,  like  other 
denominations,  are  to  have  man-made  ministers,  and 
our  piety,  which  has  hitherto  shone  brightly,  will  die. 
It  is  possible  there   was  some  ground  for  this  appre- 
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hension,  for,  an  excellent  clergyman  said  to  me  lately, 
"  I  do  not  believe  one  young  man  in  ten  leaves  the 
Theological  Seminary  with  as  much  piety  as  he  had 
when  he  entered  it." 

If  this  is  so,  it  indicates  that  the  good,  pious,  but 
unlearned  Methodists  of  that  day,  were  not  very  wide 
of  the  truth.  But,  the  voices  of  a  few  prevailed  over 
the  many,  and  the  Methodist  College,  above  named, 
was  chartered,  and  my  old  College  friend,  Wilbur 
Fiske,  was  appointed  its  first  President.  The  change 
upon  the  subject  of  Education  in  this  denomination 
has  been  astonishing. 

Sirange  to  say,  and  still  stranger  to  be  true,  at  the 
time  of  my  removal  thither,  Philadelphia  was  thoroughly 
pro-slavery.  It  was  just  after  the  great  revival,  of  1 858, 
was  waning,  after  four  thousand  persons  had  attended 
at  a  time,  a  prayer-meeting,  in  Jane's  Hall.  The  num- 
ber was  still  great ;  but  so  intense  was  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  slavery  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  spoken  of, 
or  prayed  against,  in  that  meeting.  "  Father  Cleve- 
land," the  almost  centenarian  of  Boston  (he  lacked  but 
fourteen  days  of  a  century  when  he  died)  visited  his 
son,  Professor  Cleveland,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken ;  and,  in  the  "  noon-day  prayer  meeting," 
prayed  against  slavery,  and  for  its  abolishment.  He 
was  taken  to  do,  for  this  violation  of  the  rules,  and 
was  told,  u  this  is  an  interdicted  subject,  and  must  not 
be  named  in  this  meeting."  The  good  old  man  replied, 
"  why,  I  have  prayed  that  slavery  might  cease  for  sixty 
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years,  and  I  can't  stop  now." 

The  writer  had  never  been  an  ultra  Abolitionist, 
and  had  been  soundly  basted  by  Garrison  and  his  fol- 
lowers, as  one  of  the  signers  of  the  famous  "  Clerical 
Appeal."  But,  he  could  not  brook  the  pro-slavery  pro- 
clivities of  the  Philadelphians.     They  were  too  gross. 

It  was  a  curious  phenomenon,  that,  in  1859,  just  be- 
fore the  war,  you  could  scarcely  find  a  northern  paper 
in  all  that  city,  except  the  Boston  Post  and  Courier, 
while  every  southern  town,  that  had  a  paper,  was  rep- 
resented in  every  Hotel  and  Boarding-House  of  that 
city.  Millions  of  property,  in  that  city,  were  then 
owned  by  slave-holders,  and  multitudes  of  ex-slave 
holders  resided  there.  The  pulpits,  save  one  or  two, 
were  all  dumb  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  As  no  other 
city  in  the  Union  contained  so  many  ex-slave  holders, 
and  so  many  run-away  slaves,  so,  no  other  was  so  dif- 
ficult a  spot  to  speak  out  on  this  subject.  It  was  not 
till  sometime  after  the  war  commenced,  and  the  peo- 
ple began  to  see  their  sons  and  their  husbands  brought 
home  corpses,  that  they  opened  their  eyes  to  the  enor- 
mities of  slavery. 

Philadelphia,  during  the  war,  did  more,  I  believe, 
for  the  soldiers  than  any  other  city.  No  sooner  had 
it  commenced,  than  I  called  together  ten  men,  all  origi- 
nally from  New  England,  and  we  Organized  the  u  New 
England  Soldier's  Aid  Society,"  It  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Soldiers  from  the  New  England 
States.  It  provided  for  their  comfort,  when  they  passed 
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through  the  city,  or,  came  to  the  Hospitals.  Though 
this  Society  was  first  organized  by  men  from  New  Eng- 
land, yet  many  others  came  to  its  aid,  and  contributed 
liberally  to  its  funds.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  and  for  some  time  after  its  close,  (for  it  was  needed 
till  the  Hospitals  were  closed)  I  was  its  President.  I 
visited  Massachusetts  and  collected  funds  for  its  use. 
It  sent  home  to  the  New  England  States  more  than  one 
hundred  dead  bodies  to  the  comfort  of  their  friends, 
besides  many  disabled  soldiers.  It,  also,  afforded  aid 
to  many  who  were  not  from  New  England. 

The  Union  League,  of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the 
grandest  Institutions  ever  devised.  It  numbered  twenty 
five  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy,  influential  and  intel- 
ligent inhabitants  of  that  city.  It  raised,  equipped 
and  sent  to  the  war  eight  regiments  at  its  own  expense. 
It  published  pamphlets  and  articles  of  interest  and  sent 
them  broadcast  over  the  land. 

It  had  Lectures  at  its  Head  Quarters  weekly  and 
kept  alive  the  fire  of  patriotism.  It  poured  out  money 
like  water.  It  was  too  expensive  for  most  clergymen 
to  be  members,  but  through  its  generosity,  the  greater 
part  of  the  ministers  were  made  members  gratutiously; 
and,  of  this  number  the  writer  was  one.  I  gave  them 
a  lecture  upon  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  drove  the 
opening  wedge  into  slavery,  by  strenuously  advocating 
the  "  Right  of  Petition,"  in  Congress,  The  Union 
League  Building,  on  Broad  Street,  below  Chestnut, 
erected  during  the  war,  was  one  of  the  finest  edifices, 
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on  that  most  splendid  street,  in  the  United  States. 

The  Hospitals  of  Philadelphia,  for  Soldiers,  were  on 
a  grand  scale.  There  were  more  than  twenty,  in  and 
around,  the  city.  One  of  them,  located  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  it  was  said,  would  accommodate  four  thousand 
patients.  One  at  West  Philadelphia,  had  provision  for 
three  thousand,  and  there  were  smaller  ones  all  over 
the  city.  The  good  Ladies  of  Philadelphia,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  these  Hospitals.  They  visited  them  daily, 
and  I  could  name  many  who  laid  down  their  lives,  that 
is,  who  died  prematurely  through  their  exhausting 
labors  in  visiting  and  aiding  the  thousands  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  The  excellent  wife  of  Rev.  T.  W. 
I.  Wylie,  D.D.  was  one  of  them  ;  the  wife  of  my  next 
door  neighbor,  William  Struthers  was  another,  and  I 
could  name  many  more  ;  but  how  many  will  never  be 
known  till  the  judgment  day. 

It  was  a  sight  that  angels  must  have  watched,  as  we 
did,  with  delight,  to  see  these  delicate  ladies,  and  little 
girls  with  baskets  filled  with  sweet-meats  and  flowers, 
visiting  these  poor  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  day  by 
day.  The  soldiers,  too,  appreciated  these  favors.  One 
summer,  I  came  to  Boston,  and  visited  a  little  Hospital, 
at  Readville.  There  I  saw  some  who  had  been  in  a 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  I  told  others,  I  was  from 
Philadelphia.  •'  Well,"  said  one  of  them,  Philadelphia 
is  the  best  place  on  earth.  I  wish  we  were  there  now, 
instead  of  being  in  this  "mud-hole."  It  had  just  rained 
and  the  place  was  wet. 
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Among  the  eminent  ministers  of  Philadelphia,  I 
name  first,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  the  distinguished  com- 
mentator. He  was  one  of  the  calmest,  meekest,  least 
self-conceited,  and  humblest  men,  in  my  judgment, 
that  I  ever  saw.  He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  his  early 
preaching,  calculated  to  encourage  young  ministers, 
and  to  dampen  the  high  aspirations  of  small  parishes. 
"  When  1  began  to  preach,''  said  he,  "  I  was  in  a  small, 
country  parish,  where  they  expected  to  pay  a  salary  of 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars"  (four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  then,  when  we  had  money,  was  something). 
"  I  preached  four  Sabbaths.  They  held  a  parish  meet- 
ing, and  I  did  not  get  a  call.  They  thought,  I  was 
hardly  up  to  their  parish." 

Let  no  young  minister,  then,  feel  discouraged,  if  he 
fail  to  get  a  call  in  some  little  parish,  in  the  country, 
where  they  think  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  more 
than  he  is  worth.  Let  them  remember  that  this  was 
thought  of  Albert  Barnes,  by  such  a  parish,  who  was 
for  forty  years  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Churcli 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  foremost  Commentator  of 
America :  and  let  such  parishes  learn  the  truth,  and 
force  of  this  declaration  of  Robert  Hall, — "  the  dispo- 
sition to  set  in  judgment  by  parishioners  upon  minis- 
ters, is,  generally,  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  ability." 

One  other  amusing  anecdote  may  here  be  told  of 
Mr.  Barnes.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise  at  four  o'clock 
A.  M  ,  in  the  winter,  and  repair  to  his  study  in  the 
church,  and  there  write  till  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock. 
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One  very  cold,  stormy  night,  while  he  was  trying  to 
open  the  iron  gate  leading  into  the  yard  of  the  house, 
a  police-officer  laid  his  hand  on  him  to  arrest  him  as  a 
burglar.  Mr.  Barnes,  not  being  accustomed  to  such 
arrests,  remonstrated — said,  he  was  the  Pastor  of  that 
Church,  and  was  endeavoring  to  get  into  his  study, 
&c.  But  the  officer  was  inflexible  and  said,  "  you 
needn't  think  to  stuff  me  with  such  corn  as  that.  The 
ministers  of  Philadelphia  are  not  fools  enough  to  be 
fumbling  about  their  church  such  a  night  as  this,  at 
four  o'clock.  You  must  go  with  me."  Before  the  officer 
would  release  him,  the  good  man  was  compelled  to 
awaken  an  Alderman,  who  lived  near  by,  to  testify  that 
he  was  not  a  burglar. 

Mr.  Barnes'  power  in  the  pulpit  was  great.  His  good 
sense,  good  will,  and  undaunted  courage  qualified  him 
for  a  good  preacher.  He  was  not  a  genius  ;  would  not 
be  called  brilliant.  He  was  not  eccentric,  not  ranting, 
never  gave  flings  at  creeds,  and  was  never  foggy.  His 
manner  was  calm.  A  stranger,  unacquainted  with  his 
preaching,  would  have  been  very  likely  to  say,  when 
he  began,  "  there  is  not  much  in  him,"  so  quiet  and 
unassuming  was  his  manner.  His  matter  was  as  quiet 
as  his  manner.  As  he  stood  like  a  statue,  scarcely 
making  any  movement,  so,  his  words  were  simple  and 
his  thoughts,  or,  the  expressions  of  them,  calm  as  a 
summer  evening.  As  he  proceeded,  his  voice  grew  a 
little  louder,  and  his  matter  deeper,  till  you  found  lie 
had  fixed  your  attention  almost  beyond  your  control ; 
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and,  as  lie  progresed,  every  thought  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  every  word  enchained  its  predecessor, 
till  you  felt  as  though  an  inspired  apostle  was  address- 
ing you,  the  thoughts  and  words  coming  from  his,  and 
reaching  your,  heart.  With  the  greatest  modesty, 
meekness  and  simplicity,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of 
John  Knox,  "  he  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

He  would  pack  more  of  God's  thoughts  into  a  single 
sermon  than  some  ministers  would  in  twenty.  The 
keenest  rebukes,  the  sharpest  cuts,  would  come  from 
his  lips,  that  I  ever  heard,  and  yet,  nothing  like  splen- 
etic censure,  or  personal  hatred  was  ever  manifested 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

Of  his  being  raised  above  u  the  fear  of  man,"  the 
noblest  specimen  appeared  in  his  anti-slavery  sermons. 
In  these,  (afterwards  published  in  a  book)  he  hurled 
the  shafts  of  the  Almighty,  like  thunder-bolts,  against 
a  system,  which  he  characterized  as  u  accursed,  and  one 
on  which  Heaven  could  never  smile,"  while  millions 
of  dollars  already  won  by  slave-labor,  and  still  being 
won  by  it,  were  owned  by  those  seated  along  the  aisles 
of  his  church. 

I  could  write  a  whole  book  on  this  "  Prophet  of  the 
Lord,"  but  my  present  limits  will  admit  no  more. 

REV.  JOHN  MCDOWELL,  D.  D. 

At  the  time  of  my  removal  to  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
McDowell  was  Pastor  of  the  "  Spring  Garden  Presby- 
terian Church."  I  had  preached  for  him  in  1852  ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  he  said  to  me,  "  this  is 
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good,  old  School,  Presbyterian  doctrine."  This  was 
said,  because  he  had  an  impression  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Congregationalists,  to  which  class,  I  then  belonged, 
were  not  very  "  sound  in  the  faith." 

The  Doctor's  first  Pastorate  was  over  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  While  there,  he  wrote 
and  published  the  first,  and  best  "  Question  Book,"  on 
the  Bible,  of  modern  times.  I  felt  almost  acquainted 
with  him,  because  we  had  used  this  book  in  our  public 
School,  and  in  the  Sabbath  School,  of  my  native  town, 
several  years  before. 

Dr.  McDowell  was  next  settled  over  the  "  Central 
Church,"  of  Philadelphia.  Here  he  remained  many 
years,  but  a  division  taking  place  in  the  parish,  he  was 
dismissed,  and.  with  a  portion  of  that  Society  and 
others,  formed  the  "Spring  Garden  Church."  He  was 
Pastor  of  this  church  when  I  first  knew  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  mind,  sound  in  the  faith,  and  of  in- 
domitable perseverance.  A  very  interesting  Memoir 
of  him  has  been  published,  written  by  William  B. 
Sprague,  D.  D.  of  Albany. 

REV.  HENRY  A.  BOARDMAN,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Boardman,  Pastor  of  the  "  Tenth  Presbyterian 
Church,''*  was  settled  many  years  ago,  and  still  remains 
as  Senior  Pastor.  He  is  an  excellent  preacher,  a  gen- 
tleman of  refinement,  has  had  several  calls,  and  ap- 
pointment as  a  Professor,  but  has  refused  all  of  them  ; 
and,  like  a  wise  and  good  man, — as  he  is  —  has  staid 
with  his  people,  greatly  admired  and  loved  by  them. 
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Probably,  his  congregation  numbers  more  Lawyers, 
Judges,  Doctors,  Clergymen  and  other  learned  men 
than  any  other  one  in  Philadelphia. 

REV.  HENRY   STEELE  CLARKE,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Clark  was  Pastor  of  the  "  Central  Presbyterian 
Church."  He  was  a  good  and  faithful  Pastor,  exceed- 
ingly nice  in  his  appearance,  and  in  writing  and  deliv- 
ering his  sermons.  A  more  amiable  and  kind-hearted 
man  is  not  to  be  found.  His  labors  were  arduous,  and 
he  fell  a  victim  to  writing  sermons,  in  the  midst  of  his 
days.  I  admonished  him,  as  a  physician,  as  I  had 
good  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  of  Boston  ;  but,  to  no  avail,  in 
either  case,  for  the  zeal  of  the  "  Lord's  House  had 
eaten  them  up."  There  is  something  wrong  in  good 
ministers  sacrificing  their  lives  in  this  way.  A  memo- 
rial sermon,  of  Dr.  Clarke,  was  preached  by  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Shields,  D.  D.  then  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  now  Professor  at  Princeton. 

REV.  GEORGE  W.  MUSGRAVE,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Musgrave,  was  in  the 
old  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  the  mother  of  all  the 
Presbyteries  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Musgrave  was 
then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  He  was  advanced  in  life,  had  been  a  Pastor 
in  Baltimore  many  years,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and 
one  who  would  be  prominent  wherever  found.  As  his 
eyes  were  bad,  he  generally  spoke  extemporaneously. 
He  excelled  as  a  debater,  in  which,  he  had  few  equals. 
Though  he  was  in  the  combat,  when  the  Presbyterian 
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Church  was  divided,  in  1837,  and,  though  he  long  wore 
the  scars  of  that  battle,  yet,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
foremost  in  the  re-union  of  these  two  branches  of  that 
church.  "  His  voice  was  for  peace,"  and  the  part  he 
acted  in  uniting  these  churches  was  a  very  prominent 
one.  He  was  chairman  of  the  chief  Union  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Moderator  of  the  first  General  Assembly, 
that  met  after  the  two  branches  became  one.  His  last 
pastorate  was  over  the  Penn  Church,  Tenth  Street, 
above  Poplar.  He  is  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  a 
Bachelor,  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy.  His  conversa- 
tional, as  well  as  his  debating  power,  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  man  in  the  Church. 

REV.  WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Blackwood  was,  and  still  is,  Pastor  of  the  ninth 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  had  the  largest  membership 
of  any  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city.  Dr.  B.,  is  a 
Scotchman,  though  my  impression  is,  that  he  came  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  whence  so  many  good  Presbyte- 
rians "have  come.  The  Doctor  is  a  remarkable  man. 
He  has  large  conversational  powers,  is  a  fine  writer  and 
a  fluent  speaker.  Though  sometimes  in  impaired 
health,  he  has  held  on,  and  labored  efficiently  in  his 
pastoral  work,  and,  in  addition,  has  found  time  to  write 
an  elaborate  commentary.  Few  pastors  have  done  as 
well,  and  fewer,  as  much,  as  Dr.  Blackwood. 

REV.  ALFRED  NEVIN,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nevin,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Alexander  Presbyterian  Church,  19th 
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and  Green  Streets.  It  was  then  a  new  enterprise,  and 
required  great  effort  to  sustain  it.  After  leaving  this 
pastoral  care,  Dr.  N.,  published  a  new,  religious  news- 
paper, called  the  "  Presbyterian  Standard."  Since 
then,  he  has  been  engaged  in  writing  a  Commentary 
upon  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  has  produced  a 
very  useful  work  for  instruction  to  the  church,  and 
creditable  to  himself,  as  a  theologian.  The  Dr.  is  of 
an  active  turn,  and  can  never  be  idle.  He  was  a  chap- 
lin  of  one  of  the  United  States  Hospitals,  in  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  War.  He  is  a  kind  and  obliging  man. 

JONATHAN   EDWARDS,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  pastor  of  the  West  Arch  Street 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  abili- 
ties ;  very  "sound  in  the  faith,"  has  more  than  ordinary 
tact  in  transacting  business,  is  a  good  christian  brother, 
and  now  a  successful  pastor  in  Peoria,  Illinois. 

REV.  CHARLES  WADSWORTH,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Wads  worth  was  pastor  of  the  Arch  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  was  a  very  popular  preacher, 
and  kept  that  large  house  well  filled  for  twelve  years. 
I  think  he  would  get  more  good  material  into  a  sermon 
than  almost  any  other  man  of  my  acquaintance.  He 
was  peculiar.  When  he  lived  on  Arch  Street,  he  would 
walk  down  to  his  church  on  a  little  back  street,  and 
always  seemed  desirous  of  avoiding  the  company  he 
might  meet  on  a  thronged  thoroughfare.  He  rarely 
appeared  at  a  meeting  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  and 
performed  but  little  pastoral  duty.     It  was  in  the  pul- 
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pit  that  he  did  his  work,  and  there,  he  was  a  perfect 
success.  His  sentences  were  replete  with  beauty,  all 
his  words  told  ;  his  imagination  was  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  one  would  seem  to  see  the  living  spirits  flitting 
about,  of  which  he  preached.  For  a  long  time  after 
he  came  to  Philadelphia,  the  house  was  thronged,  and 
the  aisles  filled  with  seats,  and  even  the  vestibule.  But, 
when  the  preaching  was  over,  his  work  seemed  to  be 
done.  To  succeed  in  a  city,  a  minister  must  be  a  very 
good  preacher,  or,  an  excellent  pastor,  or,  fair,  in  both. 
Dr.  Wadsworth  possessed  the  first  of  these  qualifica- 
tions in  an  eminent  degree. 

ELI  AS  It.  BEADLE,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Beadle  came  to  Philadelphia  before  I  left.  He 
was  settled  over  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
is  a  fine  scholar,  a  splendid  writer,  a  perfect  christian 
gentleman,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  called 
to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Boston,  but  de- 
clined to  leave  his  fine  parish  in  Philadelphia.  In  every 
respect,  our  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Beadle,  found  him 
a  most  lovely  and  amiable  gentleman. 

REV.  EDWIN  N.  NEVIN,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Nevin  is  an  eloquent  man,  a  fluent  speaker,  a 
good  debator,  and  always  ready  to  advocate  a  good 
cause.  He  spent  several  years  in  New  England,  where 
we  first  made  his  acquaintance.  He  has  now  been  for 
several  years,  the  successful  pastor  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  Race  Street,  below  Fourth,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bombcrger. 
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REV.  JOHN  CHAMBERS,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Chambers  is  now  the  oldest  pastor  among  all  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  Philadelphia.  His  church  is 
at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  George  Streets.  He  has,  I 
think,  the  largest  congregation  of  any  Protestant  church 
in  the  city.  He  is  an  eloquent,  zealous  and  stirring 
man,  and  makes  his  people  work.  He  was  not  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  for  the  union  during  the  war.  He  has 
labored  much  in  the  good  cause  of  temperance.  When 
his  people  were  taking  a  contribution,  and  the  cents 
began  to  rattle  in  the  boxes,  we  once  heard  him  say, 
"I  wish  strangers  to  undertand  that  we  don't  take  up 
coppers  here.     My  own  people  know  it  already." 

EEV.   JAMES   M.    CROWELL,  D.    D. 

Dr.  Crowell  was  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church,  He  was  a  good  pastor,  and  a  faithful  preacher. 
There  was  no  more  amiable  and  lovely  man  of  our  ac- 
quaintance in  the  city.  He  left  and  took  charge  of  a 
church  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  but  has  since  returned 
and  become  pastor  of  a  church  in  West  Philadelphia. 

REV.  RICHARD  NEWTON,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Newton  needs  no  commendation.  "His  praise  is 
in  all  the  churches,"  not  of  his  own  denomination  only, 
but,  also,  of  all  others.  He  is  a  most  efficient  "  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."  In  the  Sunday 
School,  in  temperance,  in  the  prayer-meeting,  in  the 
pulpit,  everywhere,  he  is  ever  ready  to  any  good  work. 
He  came  to  the  "  Church  of  the  Epiphany,"  when  it 
was  in  a  low  state.  The  Sunday  School  was  run  down, 
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and  in  a  single  year,  everything  wore  a  new  aspect. 
The  school  was  soon  the  largest  in  the  city.  Such  a 
man  can  never  be  held  in  the  leading  strings  of  any 
one  denomination.  His  soul  is  to  large,  it  will  overleap 
all  sectarian  bounds  and  go  out  for  the  elevation  and 
conversion  of  the  world.  He  is  the  "  right  man,  in  the 
right  place  to  edit  the  publications  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union." 

REV.  WILLIAM  P.  BREED,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Breed  is  pastor  of  the  "  West  Spruce  Street 
Church."  This  was  formed  chiefly  by  a  colony  from 
Rev.  Dr.  Boarclman's  Church.  Dr.  Breed  is  a  laborious 
and  excellent  pastor.  He  never  lags,  but  is  always  up 
to  the  work,  whatever  work  he  may  have  to  do.  He  is 
very  courteous  and  kind,  and  ever  knows  the  state  of  his 
flock.  We  found  him  always  the  same,  "  ready  to 
every  good  work." 

MATTHEW    NEWKIRK. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Newkirk  in  1852,  on 
this  wise,  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Clark, 
his  Pastor,  in  his  Sabbath  School,  and  at  Mr.  Newkirk's 
request,  addressed  the  School.  By  invitation,  I  went 
home  with  him  and  dined. 

When  I  removed  to  Philadelphia,  seven  years  later, 
I  hired  a  house  of  him,  and  attended  the  "Central 
Church,"  of  which  Mr.  Newkirk  was  an  Elder. 

The  family,  from  which  Mr.  Newkirk  sprung,  was  of 
the  Huguenots  of  Holland,  and  the  North  of  France. 
He  was  born  May  31st  1704,  in    Pittsgrove,   Salem 
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County,  N.  J.  From  early  boyhood,  he  improved  his 
time  in  industry  and  in  acquiring  information.  In 
1810,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  dry 
goods  store  of  Joseph  and  Collins  Cooper.  There,  he 
remained  five  years,  till  he  was  twenty-one.  He  be- 
came a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1816, 
he  commenced  business  for  himself,  in  company  with 
a  sister.  May  1st,  1817,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Reese 
Stroud,  and  in  twenty-one  months,  followed  her  to  the 
grave.     July  2d,  1821,  he  married  Margaret  Heberton. 

Mr.  Newkirk,  in  1821,  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  Y.  Heberton,  and  went  into  trade 
at  95  Market  Street.  During  his  whole  Mercantile  life, 
he  took  a  special  interest  in  young  men.  In  this  re- 
spect, his  influence  was  great  in  aiding  them  in  forming 
habits  of  industry,  economy,  morality  and  religion. 
His  second  wife  died  in  1841,  and  two  years  previous 
to  her  death,  he  retired  from  active  business  to  give 
his  attention  to  her  health.  In  July,  1846,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Hetty  M.  Smith,  who  still  survives  him. 
She  is  a  devoted  christian,  one  of  "  the  salt  of  the 
earth." 

Mr.  N.  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  Directors  in  the 
U.  S.  Bank ;  built  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore-Rail-Road,  furnishing  a  large  share  of  the 
capital,  and,  as  he  once  said  to  me,  "  walked  his  floor 
often  till  midnight  to  think  where  he  could  get  $20,000, 
the  next  day  to  carry  on  the  work."  The  plan  of 
checking  luggage  originated  with  him.     He  did  as 
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much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  man,  to  open  up  to 
commerce  the  vast  coal-beds  and  iron-mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He,  probably,  owned  more  real  estate,  and 
more  dwelling  houses  than  any  other  man  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  At  one  time,  he  owned  land  in  eleven 
different  states. 

He  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in  Education,  was  one 
of  the  City  Council  to  erect  Girard  College,  and  the 
planner  of  those  fine,  architectural  Buildings.  The 
Polytechnic  College  owed  its  existence  to  him.  He  was 
for  several  years  President  of  the  Female  Medical 
College  ;  and,  at  his  own  expense,  educated  a  lady  who 
practiced  medicine  successfully,  till  her  death.  He' 
was  the  oldest  Trustee  of  Princeton  College,  and  presi- 
ded at  the  meeting,  when  Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh  was 
elected  President.  For  forty  years,  he  gave  his  earn- 
est and  cordial  support  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
was  President  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  State  Temperance 
Society." 

But  it  was  the  religious  life  of  Mr.  Newkirk  in 
which  he  most  excelled.  He  was  long  an  Elder  and 
the  Treasurer  of  the  General  Assembly,  had  the  best 
Sunday  School  in  the  city,  and  was  ever  "ready  to 
every  good  work."  If  our  limits  allowed,  we  could 
say  much  more  of  this  eminently  good  man. 

ALEXANDER  WHILLDLN. 

Mr.  Whilldin  is  another  of  Philadelphia's  noblemen. 
He  is  a  whole-souled  man,  a  prominent  merchant,  the 
President  of  several  Institutions,  an   Elder   of   the 
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North  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  good 
citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  took  his  Pastor, 
Rev.  E.  E.  Adams,  to  Palestine  and  paid  all  his  ex- 
penses. I  was  with  him  in  the  Sabbath  School,  com- 
menced in  the  Wagner  Institute,  which  formed  the 
Nucleus  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Mr. 
Robbins  is  now  Pastor. 

MATTHIAS  W.  BALDWIN, 

No  man  in  Philadelphia  gave  more  occupation  to  her 
citizens,  built  more  churches,  or,  did  more  good  than 
Mr.  Baldwin,  so  far  as  one  could  judge.  His  business 
was  profitable  and  the  money  he  made  was  readily  and 
willingly  given  to  erect  houses  of  worship,  aid  good 
objects,  and  succor  the  poor.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  ask 
him  for  money,  for,  he  never  "  gave  grudging,  but  of  a 
ready  mind."  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  him  several 
times  for  aid  for  the  poor,  the  soldiers,  and  benevolent 
societies.  He  always  met  me  with  a  smile,  and  asked, 
"  what  do  you  need  now  ?"  I  think  seven  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  owed  their  existence  to  this  good  man. 

STEPHEN   COLWELL. 

Mr.  Colwell  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  this  city. 
He  was  an  iron-merchant,  liberally  educated,  a  stu- 
dent, and  wrote  a  book  entitled  "New  Themes  for  Chris- 
tian Ministers,"  which  made  much  stir  in  the  comunity. 
He  was  an  eminent  financier,  and  in  those  days  of  the 
war  that  "tried  men's  souls,"  as  well  as  their  bodies, 
when  Judge  Chase  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
often  came  to  Philadelphia  and  spent  a  night  with  Mr. 
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Colwell,  to  confer  and  get  his  advice  on  what  to  do 
about  our  country.  He  was  the  principal  Editor  of  all 
the  Publications  of  the  "  Union  League,"  which  did 
such  good  service  for  the  country  duriug  the  war,  and 
which  erected  that  splendid  edifice  on  Broad  street, 
called  after  the  name  of  the  League.  In  all  difficult 
questions,  no  better  adviser  could  be  found  in  the 
"  Quaker  City,"  nor,  indeed,  in  the  whole  country,  than 
Stephen  Colwell.  No  man  took  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  prisoner,  or,  of  the  poor  than  he. 

GEORGE  H.  STUART. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  an  eminent  merchant,  a  devoted  and 
large  hearted  christian,  whose  zeal  and  love  for  "  the 
Master,"  outstrip,  and  go  beyond  all  sectarian  or 
denominational  bounds.  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
u  Christian  Commission,"  which  did  very  much  good 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  soldiers.  No  man  living 
is  better  calculated  to  get  up  a  great  meeting  for  any 
benevolent  object,  or,  to  give  to  it  a  better,  more  earn- 
est and  effective  address,  when  gathered,  than  George 
H.  Stuart.  No  meeting  was  ever  known  to  fail  of 
which  he  was  the  projector.  Meetings  got  up  by 
others,  no  matter  how  good,  might  be  their  object, 
often  failed.  But,  I  never  knew  one  to  fail  in  which 
George  H.  Stuart  was  the  manager. 

GEORGE  W.   CHILDS. 

Mr.  Childs  held  the  same  place  among  Publishers 
that  Mr.  Stuart  did  in  gathering  a  vast  audience. 
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When  Mr.  Childs  took  hold  of  an  enterprise,  everybody 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  success,  and  it  was.  Witness 
the  vast  circulation  of  the  Public  Ledger,  and  go 
through  the  immense  edifice  where  it  is  published. 

WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN,  M.  D.  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  New  England  man,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  seems  to  have  been  raised  up  by 
Providence  to  fill  the  place  of  President  of  Girard 
College.  A  very  good  man  was  appointed,  as  the  first 
President  of  this  College  ;  but  he  soon  resigned,  feeling 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  manage  this  class  of  boys. 
Dr.  Allen  was  then  appointed,  and  everything  went  on 
like  clock-work  for  thirteen  years.  Then,  some  city 
political  matters  came  up,  and  Dr.  Allen  resigned. 
Another  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  the  Presidency, 
but  in  two  years,  he  resigned,  and  Dr.  Allen  was  re- 
appointed. He  knows  how  to  conduct  just  such  an 
Institution.  Moreover,  in  him,  the  devil  seems  to  have 
been  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  keep  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  out  of  this  College,  for,  Dr. 
Allen  is  a  religious  man,  and  though  not  a  clergyman, 
preaches  better  sermons  and  expounds  the  Bible  better 
than  half  the  clergy  in  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CENTENNIAL   EXHIBITION. 

Contents  —  Opening  Day  —  Concourse  of  People  —  Phila- 
delphia the  Right  Place  —  Bishop  Simpson's  Prayer  — 
Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn  —  John  Welch's  Address  — 
Cantata  by  Sydney  Lanier  —  Address  by  Gen.    Hawley 

—  President    Grant   speaks  —  Concluding  Ceremonies  — 

—  Starting  the    Great    Engine  —  Sabbath  Law  of  Penn- 
sylvania —  Some  of  the  Centennial  Buildings. 

The  19th  of  April,  1876,  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  opening 
the  great  Exhibition.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
this  was  too  early  a  day ;  and  as  the  time  drew  near,  and 
every  thing  was  in  confusion,  another  day,  the  10th  of 
May ,  was  agreed  upon.  The  trumpet  of  this  mighty  affair 
had  been  sounded  the  world  over,  and  all  nations  had 
been  summoned,  as  once  at  the  dedication  of  the  golden 
image  in  the  plain  of  Dura.  When  the  expected  day 
came,  all  the  arrangements  having  been  completed  in  an 
admirable  manner,  a  vast  throng  of  people  assembled  to 
participate  in  the  festivities,  and  give  eclat  to  the  opening 
ceremonies.     The  arrangements  had  been  so  wisely  made, 
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that  all  moved  like  clockwork  from  the  first  assembling 
of  the  grand  procession  in  the  morning  to  the  final  disper- 
sion late  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  itself  was  a  perfect 
one,  of  just  the  right  temperature,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold.  The  refreshing  showers  of  the  preceding  day  had 
laid  the  dust ;  and  the  freshness  of  early  spring  shone 
forth  from  the  beautiful  lawns,  trees,  and  shrubbery  of 
Fairmount  Park. 

The  site  for  an  American  Exhibition  that  is  connected 
with  our  Centennial  celebration  had  been  well  selected. 
Of  all  our  great  cities,  Philadelphia  had  the  first  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Revolution,  and,  consequently,  the  associa- 
tions are  with  her  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  with 
any  other  place  of  the  kind.  Boston  led  in  the  time 
before  the  war  began ;  but,  after  the  English  left  her  terri- 
tory,  early  in  1776,  her  Revolutionary  position  diminished, 
at  once,  as  it  were,  and  it  never  was  regained.  New 
York  early  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  victim 
of  overwhelming  force  by  sea  and  land.  Charleston  was 
too  far  to  the  south  to  take  that  lead  to  which  she  had 
good  title  because  of  her  importance  and  the  spirit  of  her 
people.  Philadelphia  became  the  first  place  in  the  Colo- 
nies in  a  political  sense,  as  she  was  in  most  other  respects. 
She  was  the  largest  of  our  municipalities,  having,  it  is 
believed,  almost  as  large  a  population  as  would  have 
sufficed  to  equal  the  united  populations  of  Charleston, 
New  York,  and  Boston.  She  was  the  social  capital  of  the 
Colonies,  and  had  much  wealth  and  a  various  society; 
and,  in  the  books  and  letters  of  those  years,  she  often 
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is  spoken  of,  and  alluded  to,  in  ways  that  show  how  high 
she  stood  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  in  England 
as  in  America.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Continental 
Congress  took  place  there,  and  most  of  that  body's  ses- 
sions were  there  held.  There  it  was  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  written,  discussed,  and  adopted, 
and  put  forth  to  the  world,  more  than  a  year  after  Wash- 
ington had  there  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
country's  armies,  and  placed  on  the  road  to  achieve  the 
purest  immortality  ever  won  by  mortal  man.  Then  Phila- 
delphia had  her  part  in  the  military  history  of  the  contest, 
being  threatened  by  the  English  in  1776  ;  and  it  was 
through  her  streets  that  Washington  led  his  army  to  the 
field  of  Brandy  wine,  when  Howe  had  taken  his  command 
to  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1777. 
The  city  was  taken  by  the  invaders  in  the  last  days  of 
September,  and  they  held  it  for  almost  three-fourths  of  a 
year  ;  and,  during  their  occupation  of  it,  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  greatest  gayety,  so  that  it  has  been  considered  as 
Howe's  Capua.  There  was  much  hard  fighting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  for  weeks  after  the  place  had 
fallen.  For  years  after  they  left  it,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  American  government ;  and  for  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  it  was  the  seat  of  that  government  under  the 
present  Constitution ;  and  it  should  have  continued  to 
be  the  national  capital  until  now.  All  things  considered, 
no  place  can  be  named  that  has  better  "  claims  "  to  the 
honor  that  has  been  awarded  it  than  Philadelphia. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  GRAND  EXHIBITION. 

PRAYER   BY   BISHOP   SIMPSON. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
heaven  is  thy  throne,  and  the  earth  is  thy  footstool. 
Before  thy  majesty  and  holiness,  the  angels  veil  their 
faces,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  bow  in 
humble  adoration.  Thou  art  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  Preserver  of  all  that  exist,  whether  they  be  thrones  or 
dominions,  or  principalities  or  powers.  The  minute  and 
the  vast  atoms  and  worlds  alike  attest  the  ubiquity  of  thy 
presence  and  the  omnipotence  of  thy  sway.  Thou  alone 
art  the  sovereign  ruler  of  nations.  Thou  raisest  up  one, 
and  castest  down  another  ;  and  thou  givest  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  to  whomsoever  thou  wilt.  The  past,  with 
all  its  records,  is  the  unfolding  of  thy  counsels  and  the 
realization  of  thy  grand  designs.  We  hail  thee  as  our 
rightful  Ruler,  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible  ; 
the  only  true  God,  blessed  for  evermore.  We  come  on 
this  glad  day,  O  thou  God  of  our  fathers,  into  these 
courts  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  these  gates  with 
praise.  We  bless  thee  for  thy  wonderful  goodness  in  the 
past ;  for  the  land  which  thou  gavest  to  our  fathers,  —  a 
land  veiled  from  the  ages,  from  the  ancient  world,  but 
revealed  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  thy  chosen  people, 
whom  thou  didst  lead  by  thine  own  right  hand  through 
the  billows  of  the  deep  ;  a  land  of  vast  extent,  of  tower- 
ing mountains  and  broad  plains,  of  unnumbered  products 
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and  of  untold  treasure.  We  thank  thee  for  the  fathers 
of  our  country,  men  of  mind  and  of  might,  who  endured 
privation  and  sacrifices,  who  braved  multiplied  dangers, 
rather  than  defile  their  consciences,  or  be  untrue  to  their 
God;  men  who  laid  on  the  broad  foundations  of  truth 
and  justice  the  grand  structure  of  civil  freedom.  We 
praise  thee  for  the  closing  century,  for  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  for  the  immortal  Washington  and  his  grand 
associates,  for  the  wisdom  with  which  they  planned,  and 
the  firmness  and  heroism  which,  under  thy  blessing,  led 
them  to  triumphant  success.  Thou  wast  their  shield  in 
hours  of  danger,  their  pillar  of  cloud  by  clay,  and  their 
pillar  of  fire  by  night.  May  we,  their  sons,  walk  in  their 
footsteps,  and  imitate  their  virtues.  We  thank  thee  for 
social  and  national  prosperity  and  progress  ;  for  valuable 
discoveries  and  multiplied  inventions,  for  labor-saving 
machinery,  relieving  the  toiling  masses ;  for  schools,  free 
as  the  morning  light,  for  the  millions  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration ;  for  the  books  and  periodicals,  scattered  like 
leaves  of  autumn  over  the  land  ;  for  art  and  science  ;  for 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  ;  for  a  Church  unfettered  by  the  trammels  of 
State.  Bless,  we  pray,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, the  governors  of  our  several  Commonwealths,  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  who  arc  in  official 
position  throughout  the  land  ;  guide  them,  we  pray  thee, 
with  thy  wisest  counsels,  and  may  they  ever  rule  in  right- 
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eousness.  We  ask  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  president 
and  members  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  and  upon 
those  associated  with  them  in  the  various  departments, 
who  have  labored  long  and  earnestly  amidst  anxieties 
and  difficulties  for  the  enterprise.  May  thy  special  bless- 
ing, O  thou  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  rest  upon 
our  national  guests  and  our  visitors  from  distant  lands. 
"We  welcome  them  to  our  shores,  and  we  rejoice  in  their 
presence  among  us,  whether  they  represent  thrones  or 
culture,  or  research,  or  whether  they  come  to  exhibit  the 
triumphs  of  genius  and  art  in  the  development  of  indus- 
try and  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Preserve  thou 
them,  we  beseech  thee,  in  health  and  safety ;  and  in  due 
time  msij  the}T  be  welcomed  by  loved  ones  again  to  their 
own  native  lands.  Let  thy  blessing  rest  richly  on  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  ;  may  the  lives  and  health  of  all 
interested  be  preserved  in  thy  sight.  Preside  in  its 
assemblage.  Grant  that  the  association  in  effort  may 
bind  more  closely  every  part  of  our  great  Republic,  so 
that  our  union  may  be  perpetual  and  indissoluble.  Let  its 
influence  draw  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  a  happy  unity. 
Hereafter,  we  pray  thee,  may  all  disputed  questions  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  and  not  by  the  sword ;  and  may 
wars  forever  cease  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  May 
the  new  century  be  better  than  the  past ;  more  radiant 
with  the  light  of  true  philosophy,  warmer  with  emanations 
of  a  world  under  sympathy  with  thee.  May  capital, 
gains,  and  labor  be  freed  from  all  antagonisms,  b}^  estab- 
lishment and  application  of  such  principles  of  justice  and 
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equity  as  shall  reconcile  diversified  interests,  and  bind  in 
imperishable  bonds  all  parts  of  society.  We  pray  thy 
benediction  especially  on  the  women  of  America,  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  race,  take  so  conspicu- 
ous a  place  in  a  national  celebration.  May  the  light  of 
their  intelligence,  purity,  and  enterprise  shed  its  beams 
afar,  until  in  distant  lands  their  sisters  may  realize  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  Christian  freedom  and  elevation. 
We  beseech  thee,  Almighty  Father,  that  our  beloved 
Republic  may  be  strengthened  in  every  element  of  true 
greatness,  until  her  mission  is  accomplished  by  presenting 
to  the  world  an  illustratiori  of  the  happiness  of  a  free 
people,  with  a  free  Church,  in  a  free  State,  under  laws  of 
their  own  enactment,  and  under  rulers  of  their  own  selec- 
tion, acknowledging  supreme  allegiance  only  to  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  And  as  thou  diclst  give  to 
one  of  its  illustrious  sons  first  to  draw  the  electric  spark 
from  heaven,  which  has  since  girded  the  globe  in  its  celes- 
tial whispers  of  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
earth,  good-will  toward  men,"  so  to  the  latest  time  may 
the  mission  of  America,  under  divine  inspiration,  be  one 
of  affection,  brotherhood,  and  love  for  all  our  race  ;  and 
may  the  coming  centuries  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  our 
Christian  civilization.  And  unto  thee,  our  Father,  through 
Him  whose  life  is  the  light  of  men,  will  we  ascribe  glory 
and  praise,  now  and  forever.     Amen. 

Then  came  the  singing  of  Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn, 
set  to  the  music  of  J.  K.  Pa}rne  of  Massachusetts.  The 
words  could   hardly  be  caught,  of  course,  by  the  vast 
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throng;  but  the  music  could  be  heard  as  distinctly  as 
though  it  were  being  performed  in  a  hall.  It  was  noble 
choral  melod}^  admirably  performed,  and  at  once  caught 
the  ear  of  the  audience,  who  set  up  a  tremendous  cheering 
when  it  was  concluded. 


CENTENNIAL  HYMN. 

BY  JOHN  GEEENLEAF  WHITTIEE. 

Our  fathers'  God,  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  to-day,  united,  free, 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  thee, 
To  thank  thee  for  the  era  done, 
And  trust  thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Here,  where  of  old,  by  thy  design, 
The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  thine 
Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrain 
Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain, 
To  grace  our  festal  time,  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  our  guests  we  call. 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  greets 
The  Old  World,  thronging  all  its  streets, 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun; 
And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Thou  who  hast  here  in  concord  furled 
The  war-flags  of  a  gathered  world, 
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Beneath  our  Western  skies  fulfil 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good-will; 
And,  freighted  with  Love's  golden  fleece, 
Send  hack  the  Argonauts  of  peace. 

For  art  and  lahor  met  in  truce, 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use, 
We  thank  thee ;  while  withal  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save, 
The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold ; 
The  manhood  never  bought  or  sold. 

Oh!  make  thou  us,  through  centuries  long, 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law; 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mould, 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old. 


Hon.  John  Welch,  President  of  the  Centennial  Board 
of  Finance,  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  inaudibly  as 
follows :  — 

ADDRESS   OP   JOHN  WELCH,    ESQ. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commission, — In  the  presence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  distin- 
guished bodies  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  I  greet  you.  In 
readiness  at  the  appointed  time,  I  have  the  honor  to 
announce  to  you  that  under  your  supervision,  and  in  ac- 
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corclance  with  the  plans  fixed  and  established  by  you,  we 
have  erected  the  buildings  belonging  to  us,  and  have 
made  all  the  arrangements  devolving  on  us  necessary  for 
the  opening  day  of  the  International  Exhibition.  We 
hereby  now  formally  appropriate  them  for  their  intended 
occupation ;  and  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  make  all 
further  arrangements  that  may  be  needed  for  carrying 
into  full  and  complete  effect  all  of  the  requirements  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  Exhibition.  For  a 
like. purpose  we  also  appropriate  the  buildings  belongiug 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
erected  by  us  at  their  bidding:  to  wit,  Memorial  Hall, 
Machinery  Hall,  and  Horticultural  Hall.  These  and 
other  substantial  offerings  stand  as  the  evidence  of  their 
patriotic  co-operation.  To  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  Congress,  we  are  indebted  for  aid  which  crowned 
our  success.  In  addition  to  those  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  there  are  other  beautiful  and  convenient  edifices 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  representatives  of  foreign 
nations,  by  State  authorities,  and  by  individuals,  which 
are  also  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  in  the  past  we  have  met 
with  difficulties,  disappointments,  and  trials,  they  have 
been  overcome  by  a  consciousness  that  no  sacrifice  can 
be  too  great  to  occasion  us  to  ever  forget  the  memories 
of  those  who  brought  our  nation  into  being,  or  the  events 
of  1776.  It  excites  our  present  gratitude.  The  assem- 
blage here  to-day  of  so  many  foreign  representatives 
uniting  in  this  universal  tribute  is  our  reward.     We  con- 
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gratulate  you  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Many  of 
the  nations  have  assembled  here  to-day  in  peaceful  com- 
petition ;  and  may  each  profit  by  the  association !  The 
Exhibition  is  but  a  school.  The  more  thoroughly  its 
lessons  are  learned,  the  greater  will  be  the  gain ;  and 
when  it  shall  have  closed,  if  by  that  study  the  nations 
engaged  in  it  shall  have  learned  respect  for  each  other, 
then  it  may  be  hoped  that  veneration  for  Him  who  rules 
on  high  will  become  universal,  and  the  angels'  song  once 
more  be  heard,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

The  cantata  by  Sydney  Lanier  of  Georgia,  music  by 
Dudley  Buck,  was  finely  rendered  by  the  grand  chorus ; 
and  it  too  proved  entirely  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
solemn  opening  chorus  at  once  captivated  the  listeners. 
The  bass  solo,  admirably  given  by  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whit- 
ney of  Boston,  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  Mr. 
Whitney  was  obliged  to  respond  to  an  encore.  Follow- 
ing are  the  words  of  the  cantata  :  — 

CANTATA. 

BY  SYDNEY  LANIER. 

Tlie  Centennial  Meditation  of  Columbia. 

I. 
From  this  hundred-terraced  height, 
Sight,  more  large  with  nobler  light, 
Ranges  down  yon  towering  years; 
Ilumblcr  smiles  and  lordlier  tears 
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Shine  and  fall,  shine  and  fall, 
While  old  voices  rise  and  call, 
Yonder  where  the  to  and  fro 
Weltering  of  my  Long  Ago 
Moves  about  the  moveless  base 
Far  below  my  resting-place. 

n. 

Mayflower,  Mayflower,  slowly  hither  flying, 
Trembling  westward  o'er  yon  balking  sea, 
Hearts  within,  "Farewell,  dear  England ! "  sighing, 
Winds  without,  but  dear,  in  vain  replying, 
Gray-lipped  waves  about  thee  shouted,  crying, 
"No!  it  shall  not  be!'* 


in. 

Jamestown,  out  of  thee,  — 
Plymouth,  thee,  —  thee,  Albany,  — 
Winter  cries,  "  Ye  burn:  away!  " 
Fever  cries,  "  Ye  freeze:  away ! " 
Hunger  cries,  "  Ye  starve:  away ! " 
Vengeance  cries,  "  Your  graves  shall  stay ! " 

IV. 

Then  old  shapes  and  masks  of  things, 

Framed  like  faiths,  or  clothed  like  kings, 

Ghosts  of  goods  once  fleshed  and  fair, 

Grown  foul  bads  in  alien  air, 

War,  and  his  most  noisy  lords, 

Tongued  with  the  light  and  poisoned  swords, 

Error,  Terror,  Rage,  and  Crime,  — 

All  in  windy  night  of  time 
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Cried  to  me  from  land  to  sea,  — 
"No!  thou  shalt  not  be." 

y. 

Hark! 
Huguenots  whispering  "  Yea,"  in  the  dark; 
Puritans  answering  "  Yea,"  in  the  dark. 
"  Yea,"  like  an  arrow  shot  true  to  its  mark, 
Darts  through  the  tyrannous  heart  of  Denial. 
Patience,  and  Labor,  and  solemn-souled  Trial, 
Foiled,  still  beginning, 
Soiled,  but  not  sinning, 
Toil  through  the  sterterous  death  of  the  night,  — 
Toil,  when  wild  brother-wars  new  dark  the  light; 
Toil,  and  forgive,  and  kiss  o'er,  and  replight. 

VI. 

Now  praise  to  God's  oft-granted  grace! 

Now  praise  to  man's  undaunted  face! 

Despite  the  land,  despite  the  sea, 

I  was;  I  am;  and  I  shall  be  — 
How  long,  good  angel  ?  oh,  how  long  ? 
Sing  me  from  heaven  a  man's  own  song! 

VII. 

"Long  as  thine  art  shall  love  true  love, 

Long  as  thy  science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thine  eagle  harms  no  dove, 

Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 

Thy  brother  every  man  below,  — 
So  long,  dear  land  of  all  my  love, 

Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow. " 
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vin. 

O  Music,  from  this  height  of  time  my  word  unfold; 
In  thy  large  signals  all  men's  hearts  man's  heart  behold; 
Mid-heaven  unroll  thy  chords  as  friendly  flags  unfurled, 
And  wave  the  world's  best  lover's  welcome  to  the  world. 


Then  came  President  Hawley's  address  of  presentation, 
which  he  read  from  manuscript  held  in  his  hand.  He 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 

ADDRESS    OF  HON.    JOSEPH  R.    HAWLET. 

Mr.  President,  —  Five  years  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  it  fitting  that  "  the  completion  of 
the  first  century  of  our  national  existence  should  be  com- 
memorated by  an  exhibition  of  the  national  resources  of 
the  country  and  their  development,  and  of  its  progress  in 
those  arts  which  benefit  mankind ; ' '  and  ordered  that  an 
exhibition  of  American  and  foreign  arts,  products,  and 
manufactures,  should  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  year  1876.  To  put  into  effect  the  general 
laws  relating  to  the  Exhibition,  the  United  States  Centen- 
nial Commission  was  constituted,  composed  of  two  com- 
missioners from  each  State  and  Territory,  nominated  by 
their  respective  Governors,  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  also  created  an  auxiliary  associate  corpo- 
ration, the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  whose  unex- 
pectedly heavy  burdens  have  been  nobly  borne.  A 
remarkable  and  prolonged  disturbance  of  the  finances  and 
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industries  of  the  country  has  greatly  magnified  the  task, 
but  we  hope  for  a  favorable  judgment  of  the  degree  of 
success  attained. 

July  4,  1873,  this  ground  was  dedicated  to  its'  present 
uses.  Twenty-one  months  ago  this  Memorial  Hall  was 
begun ;  all  the  others,  one  hundred  and  eighty  buildings, 
within  the  enclosure,  have  been  erected  within  twelve 
months.  All  the  buildings  embraced  in  the  plans  of  the 
Commission  itself  are  finished.  The  demands  of  appli- 
cants exceeded  the  space,  and  strenuous  and  continuous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  get  every  exhibit  ready  in  time. 
B}'  general  consent  the  Exhibition  is  appropriately  held  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Yonder,  almost  within  your 
view,  stands  the  venerated  edifice  wherein  occurred  the 
event  this  work  is  designed  to  commemorate,  and  the 
hall  in  which  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled. 
Within  the  present  limits  of  this  great  park  were  the 
homes  of  eminent  patriots  of  that  era,  where  Washington 
and  his  associates  received  generous  hospitality  and  able 
counsel.  You  have  observed  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
situation  placed  at  our  disposal. 

In  harmony  with  all  this  fitness  is  the  liberal  support 
given  the  enterprise  by  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  people 
individually.  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  you 
extended  a  respectful  and  cordial  invitation  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  other  nations,  to  be  represented  and  to 
participate  in  this  Exhibition.  You  know  the  very  accept- 
able terms  in  which  they  responded  from  even  the  most 
distant  regions.     Their  commissioners  are  here,  and  you 
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will  soon  see  with  what  energy  and  brilliancy  they  have 
entered  upon  this  friendly  competition  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  It  has  been  the  fervent  hope  of  the  Commission, 
that  during  this  festival  year  the  people  from  all  States 
and  sections,  of  all  creeds  and  churches,  all  parties  and 
classes,  burying  all  resentments,  would  come  up  together 
to  this  birthplace  of  our  liberties,  to  study  the  evidence 
of  our  resources,  to  measure  the  progress  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  examine  to  our  profit  the  wonderful  prod- 
ucts of  other  lands,  but  especially  to  join  hands  in  per- 
fect fraternity,  promise  the  God  of  our  fathers  that  the 
new  century  shall  surpass  the  old  in  the  true  glories  of 
civilization ;  and  furthermore,  that,  from  the  association 
here  of  welcome  visitors  from  all  nations,  there  may  re- 
sult, not  alone  great  benefits  to  invention,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  but  also  stronger  inter- 
national friendships,  and  more  lasting  peace.  Thus 
reporting  to  you,  Mr.  President,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Government,  and  the  usages  of  similar  occasions,  in  the 
name  of  the  Centennial  Commission  I  present  to  your 
view  the  International  Exhibition  of  1876. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Gen.  Hawley's  remarks  the 
President  arose,  and  a  subdued  cheer  went  up  as  he 
began  to  read  his  address.  The  President  put  on  his  eye- 
glasses, drew  his  manuscript  from  an  inside  pocket,  and 
read  it  in  schoolboy  fashion,  almost  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  its  pages  in  so  doing.  He  wore  buff  kid  gloves, 
and  his  voice  to  the  few  who  could  hear  was  husky. 
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ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT   GRANT. 

My  Countrymen,  —  It  has  been  thought  appropriate 
upon  this  Centennial  occasion,  to  bring  together  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  popular  inspection,  specimens  of  our  attain- 
ments in  the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  and  in  literature, 
science,  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as  in  the  great  business 
of  agriculture  and  of  commerce.  That  we  may  the  more 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  excellences  and  deficiencies  of 
our  achievements,  and  also  give  emphatic  expression  to 
our  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  our  fellow- 
members  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  the  enlightened 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  people  of  the 
world  have  been  invited  to  send  hither  corresponding 
specimens  of  their  skill  to  exhibit  on  equal  terms  in 
friendly  competition  with  our  own.  To  this  invitation 
the}r  have  generously  responded.  For  so  doing  we  render 
them  our  hearty  thanks.  The  beauty  and  utility  of  the 
contributions  will  this  day  be  submitted  to  your  inspection 
by  the  managers  of  this  Exhibition.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  a  view  of  specimens  of  the  skill  of  all  nations  will 
afford  to  you  unalloyed  pleasure,  as  well  as  yield  to  you  a 
valuable  practical  knowledge  of  so  many  of  the  remarka- 
ble results  of  the  wonderful  skill  existing  in  enlightened 
communities. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  country  was  new  and  but 
partially  settled.  Our  necessities  have  compelled  us  to 
chiefly  expend  our  means  and  time  in  felling  forests,  sub- 
duing prairies,  building  dwellings,  factories,  ships,  docks, 
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warehouses,  roads,  canals,  machinery,  &c.  Most  of  our 
schools,  churches,  and  asylums  have  been  established 
within  a  hundred  years.  Burdened  by  these  great  pri- 
mal works  of  necessity  which  could  not  be  delayed,  we 
yet  have  done  what  this  Exhibition  will  show  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rivalling  older  and  more  advanced  nations  in  law, 
medicine,  and  theology,  in  science,  literature,  philosoplry, 
and  the  fine  arts.  Whilst  proud  of  what  we  have  done, 
we  regret  that  we  have  not  done  more.  Our  achievements 
have  been  great  enough,  however,  to  make  it  easy  for  our 
people  to  acknowledge  superior  merits  wherever  found. 
And  now,  fellow- citizens,  I  hope  a  careful  examination  of 
what  is  about  to  be  exhibited  to  you  will  not  only  inspire 
you  with  a  profound  respect  for  the  skill  and  taste  of  our 
friends  from  other  nations,  but  also  satisfy  you  with  the 
attainments  made  by  our  people  during  the  past  hundred 
years.  I  invoke  your  generous  co-operation  with  the  wor- 
thy commissioners  to  secure  a  brilliant  success  to  this  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  and  to  make  the  stay  of  our  foreign 
visitors,  to  whom  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome,  both  prof- 
itable and  pleasant  to  them.  I  declare  the  International 
Exhibition  now  open. 

The  entire  proceedings  occupied  somewhat  more  than 
two  hours,  and  were  attentively  listened  to. 

CONCLUDING   CEREMONIES. 

At  precisely  twelve  o'clock  the  signal  was  given,  and 
another  national  flag  was  run  up  on  the  Main  Building, 
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amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm  and  the  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  orchestra  rendered  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  and 
it  seemed  to  inspire  every  one  with  wild  enthusiasm.  The 
booming  of  cannon  was  now  heard,  and  the  ceremonies 
were  drawing  to  a  close.  During  the  chorus  the  great 
body  of  invited  guests  arose,  and  began  to  move  into  the 
Main  Building  ;  and  the  passage  through  the  throng  from 
Memorial  Hall  to  the  Main  Building  was  opened  and  kept 
clear  by  files  of  military  and  the  police.  The  procession 
of  officials  was  preceded  by  military  escort,  and  headed  by 
President  Grant,  who  conducted  the  Brazilian  Empress  on 
his  right  arm,  and  was  accompanied  by  Director-General 
Goshorn  on  the  left.  Following  came  the  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro,  escorting  Mrs.  Grant ;  then  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, several  members  of  which  the  people  soon  recognized 
and  cheered ;  next  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Congressmen,  the  States  Governors,  and  army  and  navy 
officials.  In  leaving  the  stand  erected  for  them,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  distinguished  party  to  descend  a  short 
flight  of  steps  ;  and  when  Secretary  Bristow,  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan, ex-Speaker  Blaine,  Gen.  Hancock,  and  others  were 
spied  here  by  the  crowd,  they  were  cheered  as  they  passed 
down  and  into  the  aisle.  The  passage  could  be  kept  open 
only  by  the  herculean  efforts  of  the  police  officers.  The 
jam  at  the  doors  of  the  Main  Building  was  tremendous. 

THE   PARTY   IN   THE   MAIN   BUILDING. 

The  narrow  entry  was  completely  packed  by  the  sur- 
ging mass  of  men,  women,  and  children,  which  followed 
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close  upon  the  heels  of  the  departing  guests.  The  Presi- 
dential party  entered  the  northern  transept,  and  turned 
down  the  eastern  nave,  following  which  they  had  the 
immense  display  made  by  the  United  States  on  their 
right,  and  the  rich  and  elegant  contribution  of  France  on 
their  left.  The  exhibits  of  these  countries  were  hurriedly 
glanced  over  by  the  party;  and  the  President  was  re- 
ceived by  the  individual  owners  and  exhibitors  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  introduced  by  the  director,  Gen. 
Goshorn,  to  many  of  them.  A  rapid  view  was  next  taken 
of  the  exhibits  in  the  western  nave  ;  and  the  party  passed 
up  to  the  centre  of  the  building,  viewing  the  rich  German 
collection,  and  shaking  hands  with  its  managers.  The 
Empress  and  Mrs.  Grant  showed  great  interest  in  the  rich 
display  of  china,  bronze,  rare  laces,  and  dry  goods,  and 
expressed  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
the  exhibits.  The  other  large  displaj^s  were  taken  in, 
and  a  brief  stop  was  made  at  the  Spanish  contribution. 
The  party  proceded  alone  then  to  the  main  entrance,  and 
passed  out. 

STARTING  THE   GREAT  ENGINE. 

The  procession  to  Machinery  Hall  was  through  an  im- 
posing military  array,  drawn  up  on  either  side.  Upon 
entering  this  building  the  party  passed  up  the  central  aisle 
to  the  giant  Corliss  engine.  Here  the  military  reserved  a 
broad  space  from  invasion  by  the  crowd,  and  the  President 
and  his  party  walked  on  to  the  platform.  Here  he  spent 
some  time   informally  examining,  with  Dom  Pedro,  the 
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great  mechanical  monster  ;  and  both  these  gentlemen  were 
introduced  to  Mr.  George  H.  Corliss,  who  chatted  pleas- 
antly with  them  about  his  engine.  The  ladies  of  the 
party,  too,  seemed  to  share  the  general  admiration  for  the 
engine,  and  walked  around  it  with  as  much  interest  as  any 
of  the  gentlemen.  At  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  Ex- 
hibition was  formally  opened,  when  President  Grant  and 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  grasped  the  levers,  and  opened 
the  throttles  of  the  mighty  machine,  and  set  the  massive 
and  complicated  mechanism  of  the  building  in  motion.  A 
buzz  of  admiration  arose  from  the  vast  multitude  as  the 
great  wheel  turned  round  with  increasing  speed,  and  the 
responsive  echoes  came  back  ringing  and  ticking,  whiz- 
zing and  buzzing,  announcing  the  activity  which  the  giant 
had  diffused  through  the  machinery  for  almost  every 
manufacturing  purpose,  from  many  countries,  and  con- 
nected by  two  miles  of  shafting,  thus  making  a  remarka- 
ble and  memorable  array.  The  formal  ceremonies  were 
now  over,  and  the  Centennial  Exhibition  successfully 
inaugurated.  After  leaving  Machinery  Hall,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  drove  directly  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Geprge  W.  Childs. 

THE   MASSACHUSETTS   BUILDING. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  ceremonies,  Gov.  Rice, 
accompanied  by  his  staff  and  the  Executive  Council,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Massachusetts  Building.  The  parly  were 
welcomed  by  Dr.  Loring,  who  in  a  few  words  presented 
the  building  to  the  Commonwealth.     Gov.  Rice  responded 
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with  a  few  remarks  highly  complimentary  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission,  consisting  of  Col.  Saltonstall,  Hon. 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  and  Hon.  Joe  V.  Meigs,  on  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  Massachusetts  exhibits. 

A   GLORIOUS   SUCCESS. 

This  evening  the  points  of  interest  centre  in  the  hotels, 
the  corridors  of  which  are  thronged  with  people  busily 
engaged  in  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the  Exhibition  so  far  as  they  could  be 
inspected  in  a  single  day.  The  crowd  of  visitors  has  not 
diminished  in  the  least ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  throng  will  increase,  now  that  the  attractive  features 
of  the  Exhibition  have  been  published  to  the  world. 
Those  already  here  cannot  possibly  gain  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  vast  display  of  exhibits  in  less  time  than 
a  week,  so  that  a  still  greater  rush  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  future.  The  opinion  is  every- 
where expressed,  that  nothing  approaching  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  the  display  within  the  Exhibition  grounds 
has  ever  been  witnessed  in  this  country  ;  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  any  of  the  world's  fairs  held  in  the 
past  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  has  equalled  ours  in 
extent,  or  surpassed  it  in  variety  or  general  interest. 
Several  departments  are  yet  to  be  finished,  and  it  will 
doubtless  require  several  days  to  arrange  the  exhibits  of 
each  nation  so  that  it  will  appear  at  its  best ;  but  there 
is  already  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  absorb  the 
attention  of  the  most  fastidious  visitor,  and  to  enable 
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him  to  realize  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  significance  of 
the  great  undertaking  that  has  brought  together  here  the 
greatest  achievements  of  the  world's  genius,  skill,  and 
industry. 

THE   EXHIBITION   GROUNDS 

will  not  be  open  for  visitors  at  night  at  any  time  during 
the  season.  To-night  the  larger  halls  are  all  lighted  and 
guarded  by  the  Centennial  Corps.  The  arrangements  for 
closing,  as  per  official  order,  are  as  follows  :  "  A  signal  is 
given  at  six,  p.m.,  when  all  visitors  must  retire  from  the 
buildings ;  and  exhibitors  are  required  to  clean  their 
spaces  each  evening.  The  second  signal  is  given  at  half- 
past  six,  when  the  admission  gates  to  the  buildings  are 
closed.     The  exits  are  closed  at  eight  o'clock.,, 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  Philadelphia,  it 
was  appropriate  that  this  Exhibition  should  be  held  in 
Pennsylvania,  because  of  her  good  laws  for  keeping  the 
sabbath,  and  thus  securing  it  from  being  opened  on  the 
"Lord's  Day." 

William  Penn  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
in  the  year  1662,  and  afterwards  moved  from  there  to 
New  Castle,  and  from  there  to  Chester,  where  he  held  the 
first  great  Assembly,  and  gave  to  this  Commonwealth  its 
first  great  law.  It  is  a  singular  and  providential  circum- 
stance, that  not  only  in  that  great  law,  but  in  its  first  and 
leading  section,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  this  vast  Com- 
monwealth upon  the  religion  of  Almighty  Cod,  and  that 
the  first  and  greatest  stone  upon  which  he  depended  in 
that  foundation  was  the  sabbath  which  we  revere. 
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It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Beit  therefore  enacted,  That  these  following  chapters 
and  paragraphs  shall  be  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
territories  thereof,  Almighty  God  being  only  Lord  of  Con- 
science, Father  of  Lights  and  Spirits,  and  Author  as  well 
of  all  Divine  knowledge,  faith,  and  worship,  who  only  can 
enlighten  the  mind  and  convince  the  understandings  of 
tlie  people  in  due  reverence  to  his  sovereignty  over  the 
souls  of  mankind,  it  is  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  no  person  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter  living  in  this 
Province,  who  shall  confess  and  acknowledge  one  Almighty 
God  to  be  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  who 
professes  himself  to  be  subjected  to  and  to  live  peaceably 
and  justly  under  the  said  government,  shall  in  no  ways  be 
molested,  but  shall  be  permitted  to  have  his  or  her  con- 
scientious persuasion  or  practice  ;  nor  shall  he  or  she  at 
any  time  be  compelled  to  frequent  any  place  of  religious 
worship  contrary  to  his  or  her  mind,  &c. ;  and,  if  any 
person  shall  interfere  with  his  or  her  persuasion  of  prac- 
tice in  matters  of  religion,  such  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace,  and  be  punished  accordingly." 

There  is  the  broad  platform  upon  which  every  true 
religion  in  the  world  may  rest,  and  those  who  do  not,  in 
our  opinion,  hold  the  truth  in  its  entirety,  may  dwell  for 
ever.  You  may  remark  that  it  invites  the  people  of  God 
to  come  here,  and  promises  them  that  protection  which 
they  could  not  enjo}T  in  any  land  in  Europe.  Now,  mark 
what  follows  ;  for  this  is  the  stone  to  which  I  allude,  and 
which  the  builders  of  our  own  day  would  have  us  reject. 
While  giving  the  widest  liberty  it  goes  on  to  say,  — 
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"  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
according  to  the  good  example  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  for  the  ease  of  creation,  every  first  day  of  the  week, 
called  the  Lord's  day,  people  shall  abstain  from  their 
common  toil  and  labor,  that,  whether  masters,  parents, 
children,  or  servants,  they  may  the  better  dispose  them- 
selves to  read  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  at  home,  and  to  fre- 
quent such  meetings  of  religious  worship  abroad  as  may 
best  suit  their  respective  persuasions." 

That  has  been  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  from  that 
moment  until  this,  without  a  moment's  intermission ;  the 
ver}^  first  law  that  was  ever  passed,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
the  last  one  ever  to  be  abrogated.  When  the  control  of 
this  Province  to  a  certain  extent  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature,  when  they  met  in  1700  and  1705,  what 
did  they  do?  Why,  they  passed  a  law  confirming  what 
Penn  had  enacted,  and  applying  penalties  for  its  in- 
fringment. 

In  1705  they  passed  a  law  entitled,  "An  act  to  re- 
strain people  from  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week;" 
and  they  affixed  severe  penalties  to  the  breaking  of  that 
law. 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  the  Exhibition  was 
closed  to  visitors  on  the  sabbath. 

SOME    OF   THE   BUILDINGS. 

The  Matn  Building  is  1,880  feet  long,  460  feet  wide, 
70  feet  high,  and  has  a  central  tower  120  feet  high.  This 
building  with  its  towers  and  projections  covers  an  area  of 
twenty-one  acres  and  a  half. 
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The  Horticultural  Hall  is  a  permanent  edifice.  It 
is  a  fine,  beautiful  building.  The  conser Amatory  with  which 
the  angles  are  adorned,  with  eight  fountains,  is  230  by  80 
feet,  and  55  feet  high,  with  a  lantern  170  feet  long,  20 
feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high. 

The  Art  Gallery,  or  Memorial  Building,  is  designed 
to  be  a  permanent  hall,  and  is  built  of  iron,  granite,  and 
glass.  It  is  365  feet  long,  210  feet  wide,  and  59  feet 
high.  It  has  a  central  dome  150  feet  high,  on  which 
stands  a  figure  of  Columbia. 

The  Agricultural  Building  is  made  of  wood  and 
glass.  The  nave  is  820  feet  long  by  120  in  width,  and 
the  height  75  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  point  of  the  arch. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY   FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  —  RECOLLECTIONS   OF 
COLLEGE-LIFE. 

Contents.  —  President  Messer  —  Professors  at  that  Time  — 
Dr.  Messer's  coming  to  the  Point  —  Dr.  Wayland's  Ad- 
vent —  Inspection  of  him  —  The  New  Order  of  Things  — 
One  Mistake — Tristam  Burgess  and  Professor  DeWolf — 
Dr.  Wayland's  Success — The  Manner  of  his  Teaching,  and 
his  Interest  in  the  Pupils  —  His  Compliments  to  our  Class 
—  Our  Regard  for  him. 

Here  let  it  be  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  some  men  of 
talent  and  eminence  graduated  immediately  preceding 
President  Wayland's  presidency,  though  those  were  revo- 
lutionary days  with  the  college. 

President  Messer  was  a  man  of  ability,  though  in  some 
respects  peculiar.  He  might  have  been  considered  un- 
couth in  some  of  his  manners  and  expressions ;  but  his 
questions  and  remarks  were  generally  to  the  point,  and  he 
alwaj-s  made  himself  understood  by  the  pupil  and  the 
class.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  class  was  under  his 
administration  nearly  four  years,  and  during  these  years 
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there  was  an  entire  change  of  officers,  from  the  president 
down  to  sweeper  Williams,  whom  many  of  the  students 
of  that  day  well  remember. 

Dr.  Messer,  either  for  or  without  cause,  was  suspected 
of  holding  religious  opinions  not  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  consequently  had  be- 
come unpopular  with  a  number  of  the  trustees.  This  led 
some  prominent  students  of  the  class  of  1825,  who  were 
Baptists,  to  take  exception  to  the  president;  among 
whom  were  Stone,  Newton,  and  Sears,  the  last-named 
since  president.  Two  of  these  were  expelled,  Stone  and 
Newton.  Sears  remained  and  graduated.  Dr.  Messer 
knew  he  was  unpopular,  and  in  conversation  with  the 
writer,  about  the  time  he  resigned,  said  the  Baptists 
were  determined  to  make  the  institution  strictly  a  Baptist 
concern,  and  therefore  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

It  was  a  fact,  that,  up  to  that  time,  a  majority  of  the 
faculty  had  been  of  other  denominations.  Professor 
Adams  was  an  Episcopalian ;  Kev.  Calvin  Park,  D.D.,  a 
Congregationalist,  and  a  man  of  ability ;  Professor  De- 
Wolf,  if  of  any,  of  the  Episcopal ;  Tristam  Burgess,  a 
Baptist ;  one  of  the  tutors  a  Congregationalist,  the  other 
a  Baptist. 

In  the  class  of  1826  graduated  Edwards  A.  Park,  now 
Professor  Park  of  Andover ;  also  George  Burgess,  the 
late  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Maine ;  and  John  Kingsbury, 
afterwards  an  eminent  teacher,  and  one  of  the  curators  of 
the  college.     These  and  others  of  that  class  have  become 
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eminent.  The  class  of  1825  graduated  forty-eight.  No 
other  class  reached  so  large  a  number  up  to  1852,  on  the 
catalogue  now  lying  before  me ;  and  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  any  one  since  has  gone  beyond  it  in  numbers.  I 
said  President  Messer  usually  came  to  the  point,  and 
made  himself  understood.  The  following  item  may  serve 
for  many  of  its  kind.  Our  class  were  reciting  from  that 
uncouth  book,  ''Stewart's  Intellectual  Philosophy."  One 
of  us,  perhaps  not  of  the  quickest  apprehension,  was 
asked,  "How  do  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  external 
objects?"  Apparently  not  comprehending  the  question, 
and  standing  by  a  post  in  the  old  chapel,  Dr.  Messer 
said,  "  How  do  you  know  there  is  a  post  before  you?" 

"Because  I  see  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  president:  "  suppose  you  ran 
your  head  against  it,  would  you  know  it  then?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Why?  "  said  the  president. 

"  Because  I  should  feel  it." 

"That's  right,"  said  Dr.  Messer. 

I  used  to  admire  Dr.  Messer,  and  many  interesting 
items  of  him  do  I  well  remember.  Among  other  things, 
he  was  the  best  detector  of  counterfeit  money  in  the  land. 
I  once  had  a  five-dollar  bill  which  several  of  the  bankers 
in  Providence  said  was  counterfeit.  I  took  it  to  Dr.  Mes- 
ser to  pay  a  tuition-bill.  He  pulled  down  his  glasses,  and 
looked  at  it ;  then  took  it  to  the  window,  and,  after  care- 
fully inspecting  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket.  I  never  heard 
from  it. 
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These  remarks  are  not  made  to  disparage  what  Presi- 
dent Wa}iand  did,  as  will  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Dr.  Wayland  came  to  Brown  in  the  winter  of  1827,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one.  He  commenced  hearing  recitations 
with  our  class  in  the  month  of  February  of  that  year. 
He  had  removed  to  Providence  during  the  then  long  win- 
ter vacation,  which  was  six  weeks.  My  chum,  who  was 
familiarly  called  u  Old  Zach,"  and  myself,  had  returned 
the  day  before  the  term  commenced.  We,  of  course, 
were  anxious  to  see  the  new  president ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing we  made  an  errand  to  go  to  his  house.  Our  real  ob- 
ject was  to  scan  him,  and  make  up  our  minds  what  kind 
of  a  man  he  was,  and  whether  he  was  the  right  man  for 
the  place.  We  introduced  ourselves  as  members  of  the 
senior  class  ;  were  politely  received,  and  entertained  for 
half  an  hour.  The  president  said  he  should  expect  much 
from  our  class,  for  we  would  be  his  pioneers;  a  name 
which  he  often  gave  us  afterwards,  and  which  I  find  he 
used  in  his  autobiography.  We  left  him,  satisfied  that  he 
would  do. 

'  Dr.  Wayland  says,  "  The  first  business  which  I  under- 
took was  to  frame  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the  college/' 
One  of  these  laws  was,  that  the  officers  should  occupy 
rooms  in  the  college.  Dr.  Wayland  saj^s,  "None  of 
them,  I  believe,  had  previously  occupied  a  room  in  col- 
lege.' '  If  by  the  officers,  the  doctor  meant  professors 
only,  this  was  the  fact ;  but,  if  he  meant  to  include  the 
two  tutors  among  the  officers,  he  was  mistaken  in  his  be- 
lief.   The  tutors  had  always,  up  to  this  time,  occupied 
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rooms  in  the  college.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  this. 
One  of  them,  at  the  time  Dr.  Wayland  came,  was  tutor 
Crane,  a  townsman  of  mine,  whose  room  I  often  visited. 
They  also  boarded  in  "The  Commons, "  as  it  was  called, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  at  the  table.  One  little 
incident  fixed  this  point  in  my  mind.  Mr.  Cady,  the 
steward,  had  been  there  many  years,  and  become  proba- 
bly a  little  negligent.  I  boarded  out  of  the  college. 
There  was  considerable  fault  found  with  the  steward's 
providing  ;  and  one  of  the  tutors  said  to  me,  "  I  wonder 
the  students  bear  it.     I  can't  live  so." 

I  said,  "  They  are  probably  afraid  of  the  faculty." 

He  replied,  "I  don't  believe  the  faculty  would  injure 
them  for  it." 

I  suggested  tins  idea  to  my  chum,  who  boarded  in 
"  Commons."  This  was  sufficient.  The  next  day,  but 
three  out  of  the  whole  number  went  in  to  dinner,  and  the 
same  number  to  supper.  The  next  day  Mr,  Cady  re- 
signed. But  he  had  some  feeling  about  it ;  and,  when  he 
passed  any  of  those  students  who  left  him,  he  did  not  see 
them,  while  he  would  cross  the  street  to  speak  with  one 
who  boarded  out  at  the  time.  This  feeling  lasted  a  long 
time  ;  for,  when  the  new  South  College  was  to  be  erected, 
the  trustees,  to  straighten  the  fine  which  is  still  crooked, 
wanted  to  purchase  a  part  of  Mr.  Cady's  garden,  he  said, 
"  Brown  Universit}^  is  not  able  to  bivy  a  foot  of  nry  gar- 
den." 

One  other  incident  I  well  remember,  which  shows  that 
the  tutors  resided  in   the   college.     One   night  the  col- 
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lege-bell  commenced  ringing,  as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  Dr. 
Messer's  reign  (for  many  strange  things  then  happened  ; 
so  many,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Wayland  might  well  feel  that 
discipline  had  to  be  commenced  anew) .  As  one  of  our 
class  has  well  said,  "  Theatre-going  was  prohibited,  and 
a  late  supper  was  no  longer  considered  a  valid  excuse  for 
an  imperfect  preparation  for  a  recitation."  The  old  farm- 
er up  north  of  the  college  no  longer  lost  his  fine  flock 
of  turkeys,  which  he  raised  for  the  college  boys  several 
years  in  succession.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  now,  it  hap- 
pened in  those  days,  that  the  doorstep  of  President  Mes- 
ser's house  often  sustained  a  large  crop  of  chicken  and 
turkey-bones.  When  the  bell  thus  set  itself  to  ringing, 
Dr.  Messer  would  often  get  over  to  the  college  before  the 
tutors  were  out  of  bed,  and  sometimes  the  students  heard 
him  reprove  them  for  their  sluggishness. 

There  were  two  or  three  points  in  Dr.  Wayland's  man- 
agement which  did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  stu- 
dents.  One  of  them  was  the  removal  of  "  several  gen- 
tlemen who  had  performed  some  service  at  the  same  time 
that  they  lived  at  home,  and  were  engaged  in  other  avoca- 
tions." One  of  these  was  the  Hon.  Tristam  Burgess, 
then  a  member  of  Congress.  Though  he  had  been  with 
us  but  half  the  year,  yet  his  services  were  invaluable. 
He  was  our  "  professor  of  rhetoric,  or  belles-lettres  an1 
elocution  ;  "  and  no  man  could  have  performed  the  duties 
of  such  a  position  better,  or  to  the  more  general  satisfac- 
tion of  the  students.  "We  learned  more  from  him  in  these 
branches  in  half,  than  we  could  have  learned  from  any 
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other  man  in  a  whole  year.  He  would  go  out  upon  the 
stage,  and  speak,  as  no  other  man  could,  the  piece,  — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still,"  — 

to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  class.  I  have  now 
all  my  college-compositions,  with  his  criticisms  upon  the 
back  of  them ;  and  I  often  review  them  with  delight,  both 
to  see  my  own  simplicity  and  his  acuteness.  He  was  the 
man  that  skinned  John  Randolph,  the  great  Virginia  wit. 
Randolph  had  compared  the  girls  who  worked  in  our  New 
England  cotton-factories,  to  their  Southern  slaves,  and 
represented  them  as  unchaste.  Burgess  took  up  the 
gauntlet,  and  said,  "  They  are  pure  as  the  water  that 
flows  from  their  snow-capped  mountains.  It  is  a  mercy 
that  monsters  cannot  propagate  their  kind.  One  monster 
is  enough  for  one  Congress,  —  quite  too  much  for  one 
Republic."  Randolph  never  entered  Congress  again. 
Another  was  Professor  DeWolf.  He  was  our  lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  and  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  known  in  that 
science.  He  was  in  independent  circumstances,  a  genial 
and  kind-hearted  man,  resided  at  Bristol,  and,  though  he 
received  a  small  salary,  yet  he  expended  the  whole  of  it, 
and  more,  upon  apparatus  for  his  lectures,  and  the  means 
of  rendering  them  more  useful.  These  two  were  among 
the  best  instructors  we  had,  and  their  removal  from  the 
college  was  justly  lamented.  No  doubt,  that  had  a  tend- 
ency to  lessen  the  classes  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  hud. 

One  other  circumstance,  that  tended  to  the  same  result 
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was,  the  college  was  considered  to  have  been  put  more 
exclusively  under  Baptist  influence.  This  the  Baptists 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  I  do  not  name  it  as  any 
fault  on  their  part.  Williams  and  Amherst  were  under- 
stood to  be  controlled  by  the  Trinitarian  Congregation- 
alists  ;  Harvard,  by  the  Unitarians  ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
right  that  Brown  should  be  a.  Baptist  college.  When  our 
class  was  there,  a  majority  of  the  pupils  were  from  Con- 
gregational churches.  I  saw  no  proselyting  spirit  there, 
and  President  Wayland  was  truly  Catholic.  Still  this 
impression,  together  with  the  increasing  influence  of  Wil- 
liams and  Amherst,  aided  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
students ;  so  that  it  was  not  wholly  the  new  laws,  that 
rendered  the  classes  succeeding  ours  smaller  than  they 
had  previously  been.  The  only  thing  about  Dr.  Wayland 
to  which  we  then  objected  was,  he  was  a  free-trade  man. 
But  all  learned  men  are  now  for  free  trade.  The  only 
difference  was,  Wajdand  was  half  a  century  in  advance  of 
them.  The  two  things  that  gave  Dr.  Wajiand  his  popu- 
larity were  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  Ms  personal  influ- 
ence with  the  students  for  their  good. 

His  mode  of  teaching  was  entirety  different  from  that 
to  which  we  had  been  accustomed.  Up  to  that  time,  we 
had  taken  our  books  with  us  into  the  recitation-room,  and 
some  —  not  the  most  studious  class  —  had  often  contin- 
ued to  get  a  squint  at  them  even  when  reciting.  When  a 
pupil  could  repeat  verbatim  from  the  books,  it  was  consid- 
ered a  good  recitation ;  and  in  rhetoric  and  Stewart's 
Philosoplry,  one  of  our  class  usually  committed  the  whole 
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lesson  to  memory.  He,  when  called  upon  to  recite, 
would  rattle  off  two  or  three  pages  of  that  peculiar  un- 
couth stjde  of  Stewart,  without  stopping  to  breathe,  or 
without  a  question  ;  and  he  was  considered  a  good  recita- 
tion-scholar. But,  if  a  question  happened  to  be  asked 
that  involved  the  principle  of  the  lesson,  he  floundered 
like  a  fish  on  dry  land. 

When  we  studied  Euclid,  we  drew  the  diagrams  on 
paper,  in  a  book  for  that  purpose ;  and  some  read  the 
demonstration  from  the  same  book,  which  they  had 
written  out.  This  order  of  things  was  reversed  by  Dr. 
Wa3'land.  Our  class  was  under  him  but  one  term  ;  for  in 
those  days  we  had  six  weeks  vacation,  immediately  pre- 
ceding commencement,  which  took  place  the  first  Wednes- 
da}'  in  September.  We  were  surprised,  when  we  com- 
menced the  study  of  "  Karnes's  Elements  of  Criticism," 
that  we  were  directed  to  leave  all  our  books  in  our  rooms. 
But  we  did  it.  The  first  recitation-hour  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  president  in  telling  us  liow  he  wished  us 
to  study.  We  were  advised  to  write  out  an  analysis  of 
each  lesson,  stud}'  it,  and  come  to  the  recitation  without 
either  the  writing  or  the  book.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
gave  impetus  to  our  study.  We  very  soon  began  to  like 
it.  To  all  who  were  thinkers,  it  afforded  great  pleasure. 
I  have  that  written  analysis  now,  and  several  times  have 
I  read  it  over ;  and,  especially  when  teaching  young 
ladies,  I  have  since  taken  it  as  a  guide  for  my  questions. 
But  this  manner  of  reciting  did  not  suit  three  or  four  of 
the  class,  who,  parrot-like,  had  previously  rattled  off  a 
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page  or  two  with  great  fluency.  It  very  soon  threw  them 
into  the  shade. 

In  the  same  way  we  recited  political  economy.  The 
great  mass  of  our  class  was  delighted  with  the  change, 
for  we  soon  saw  that  this  was  the  way  to  make  us  think- 
ers; and  we  did  what  we  could  to  sustain  the  new  system. 
President  Wayland  gives  us  the  following  commendation 
in  his  autobiography,  which  in  a  good  degree  we 
deserved:  "The  example  of  the  senior  class,  which 
came  more  immediately  under  my  instruction,  was  worthy 
of  all  praise.  They  comprehended  their  position,  and 
knew  that  on  the  exemplification  of  the  new  system  by 
them  depended  greatly  the  future  success  of  the  college. 
Their  conduct,  both  as  students  and  as  young  gentlemen, 
was  high-minded  and  exemplary.  At  the  close  of  the 
term,  the}'  greatly  distinguished  themselves."  In  another 
place  he  says,  "  The  senior  class,  especially,  acted  a 
most  honorable  part,  and  were  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
movement.  Among  them  were  several  men  of  fine  tal- 
ents and  highly  estimable  character." 

Since  that  time  I  have  prepared  several  pupils  for  Har- 
vard and  other  colleges,  two  for  West  Point,  taught  a 
young  ladies'  school  both  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
had  several  medical  students,  and  in  all  these  cases  have 
carried  out  in  teaching  what  was  then  called  the  new  sys- 
tem; and  they  have  liked  it  much  better  than  they  did  the 
old  plan.  This  was  one  instance  in  which  President  "Way- 
land  was  the  great  man  of  his  age,  —  the  manner  of  his 
teaching. 
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The  other  item  in  which  he  excelled  was  his  personal 
influence  with,  and  his  individual  power  over,  young  men. 
He  was  naturally  rather  austere  ;  not  always  the  most 
urbane  in  the  recitation-room.  But  all  this  disappeared 
when  he  sat  down  alone  to  counsel  and  advise  a  young 
man.  Of  this  I  had  personal  experience.  My  health  was 
bad ;  I  was  dyspeptic,  and  my  eyes  were  weak ;  I  was 
also  poor. 

Just  previous  to  the  close  of  the  term,  Dr.  Wayland 
called  me  to  his  room,  inquired  about  my  health,  spoke 
of  his  having  studied  medicine,  and  gave  me  the  following 
advice  :  "  My  father  is  a  Baptist  minister  at  Saratoga.  I 
advise  you  to  go  there,  and  spend  the  six  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion. I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  him,  and  he  will  find 
you  a  place  where  you  can  board  cheap.  Drink  the 
water,  and  take  care  of  your  health,  and  you  will  come 
back  better.' ' 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  knowing  my  pecuni- 
ary circumstances,  he  said,  "  Don't  wear  your  best  clothes 
when  you  are  travelling.  You  can  save  a  good  deal  by 
being  careful.  /  always  wear  my  old  clothes  on  a  jour- 
ney, and  carry  my  good  ones  in  my  trunk,  and  put  them 
on  when  I  get  to  my  journey's  end." 

This  was  very  simple  but  very  useful  advice.  I  took 
the  letter  to  his  father,  and  found  him  a  true  Englishman, 
a  man  of  integrity,  careful,  sound,  active,  and  truly  pious. 
He  had  a  fine  garden  in  which  he  worked  every  morning, 
and  I  worked  with  him.  I  wore  green  glasses.  One 
morning  the  old  gentleman  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  all  our 
voung  men  are  becoming  blind." 
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"Why?"  said  I. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  see  you  wear  glasses.' ' 

I  replied,  I  had  been  advised  to  wear  them  because  my 
eyes  were  weak. 

"  For  that  very  reason,' '  said  he,  "I  advise  you  to 
leave  them  off." 

I  took  the  advice,  and  put  them  in  my  drawer,  where 
they  remained  quietly  for  twice  the  length  of  time  that 
old  Troy  was  besieged.  When  age  began  to  creep  over 
my  eyesight,  I  exchanged  them  in  part  for  gold-bowed 
spectacles,  which  I  valued  very  highly  both  because  the 
glasses  were  good,  and  the  bows  the  best-wrought  and 
the  handsomest  I  had  ever  seen.  One  day  I  was  called 
but  a  few  steps  from  my  residence  to  see  an  old  colored 
woman,  had  my  glasses,  and  wrote  a  prescription.  When 
I  had  returned  home  the  glasses  were  missing,  and  I 
never  saw  them  since.  I  always  supposed  I  laid  them 
down,  and  she  kept  them.  But  I  learned  a  lesson ;  to 
wit,  never  to  get  another  pair  of  gold-bowed  spectacles. 

I  said  Mr.  Waylancl  was  cautious.  He  had  ceased  to 
be  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Saratoga,  though  he  usu- 
ally preached  on  the  sabbath  somewhere.  We  heard  a 
young  man  preach  a  lecture,  one  evening,  to  his  old  flock  ; 
and  the  next  morning  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
him.  With  great  gravity  he  replied,  "I  never  make  up 
my  mind  from  hearing  a  man  once."  I  thought  this  a 
wise  remark. 

He  found  a  boarding-house  for  me  with  a  widow  by  the 
name  of  Lee,  where  I  was  very  comfortable  during  my 
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stajr  of  six  weeks  in  that  village.  It  was  a  pious  family ; 
and  one  of  her  daughters,  then  deceased,  had  been  the 
wife  of  the  missionary  Graves. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  relating  one  or  two  anecdotes 
from  which  I  learned  something,  and  which  are  now  well 
remembered,  though  more  than  fifty  years  have  since 
rolled  away. 

There  was  then  boarding  there  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  army  under  Washington.  He 
was  tall,  and  straight  as  an  arrow ;  seemed  to  feel  his 
importance  very  much ;  and  said  but  little  unless  when 
some  men  of  consequence  called  on  him.  His  room  was 
adjoining  mine ;  and  one  morning  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Lee  had  entered  it,  and  was  putting  the  room  in 
order.  The  table  was  covered  with  papers ;  and,  as  she 
was  dusting,  the  old  sergeant  entered,  and  with  a  very 
stern  and  loud  voice  said,  "  I'd  thank  you,  inarm,  not  to 
derange  my  papers."  She  was  young  and  timid,  and  flew 
out  of  the  room  like  a  shot ;  and  I  never  saw  her  in  it 
again. 

I  used  to  work  with  Mr.  Wayland  in  his  garden,  and 
found  it  a  healthy  exercise.  He  was  a  first-rate  gar- 
dener ;  and  I  have  since  recommended  this  exercise  to 
many  others. 

I  must  say  one  word  about  Mrs.  Wayland,  sen.  She 
was  then  over  sixty,  but  as  active  as  ever ;  and  dressed 
elegantly,  not  to  say  gayly.  She  was  remarkable  for 
decision. 

I  took  tea  there ;    and  we  had  no  plates,  knives  or 
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forks,  or  cloth,  upon  the  table.  This  was  something  new 
to  me  ;  but  I  have  since  learned  that  it  is  very  common 
in  England.  The  toast  was  spread,  and  we  laid  it  on  the 
hard  and  highly-polished  table. 

Such  was  the  result  of  Wayland's  fatherly  care,  that  I 
returned  in  better  health  than  I  had  enjo}*ed  for  some 
time. 

Another  instance  of  his  personal  conversation  was  with 
my  classmate  Frederick  Parker.  Parker,  being  the  son 
of  John  Avery  Parker,  one  of  the  rich  whalemen  of  New 
Bedford,  had  plenty  of  money.  He  had  an  amiable  dis- 
position, but  was  not  a  student.  He  was  what  some 
would  call  wild.  He  was  rusticated  three  times,  six 
months  each ;  once  to  Mr.  Holman's  in  Douglas,  which 
j)lace  was  far  away  from  anybod}T,  the  church  standing  in 
the  woods,  and  the  parsonage  the  only  house  near  it. 
This  was  a  sore  affliction  to  Parker,  because  he  could  find 
no  company.  A  second  time  he  was  sent  out  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Cobb  of  West  Taunton.  Parker  was  so  pleased  with  the 
change,  that,  when  Dr.  Messer  pronounced  the  sentence, 
he  said,  "  Tliarik  you,  Dr.  Messer  ;  anywhere  but  Doug- 
las." A  third  time  Parker  was  sent  out  to  Rev.  Mr.  Per- 
kins of  Braintree. 

I  have  named  these  several  rustications  to  prepare  the 
way  to  say  that  Dr.  Wayland,  I  think,  would  have  done 
differently  with  Parker. 

In  our  senior  year  he  was  very  much  as  he  had  been. 
He  had  too  much  money.  He  would  go  to  his  father ; 
and  when  he  told  him,  "  Frederick,  you  have  had  all  the 
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spencling-money  I  shall  give  you  this  term,"  he  would  go 
to  his  oldest  sister,  Mrs.  Timothy  Coffin,  and  she  would 
supply  him. 

I  distinctly  remember  those  items,  because,  being  one 
of  the  poor  boys,  I  always  kept  a  little  money  by  me ; 
fearing,  if  I  got  out,  I  might  never  get  any  more.  Par- 
ker, rooming  near  me,  often  said,  "  Cornell,  lend  me  ten 
dollars."  He  was  sure  to  pay,  and  I  always  did  it.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  been  home.  When  he  returned,  I 
said,  Fred,  did  you  get  any  money?  " 

"No,"  said  he:  "my  old  man  was  cross,  and  won't 
give  me  a  cent."  (But  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
pocket)  he  added,  "  Mother  gave  me  a  hundred  dollars." 
Now,  Dr.  Wayland  managed  differently.  I  remember, 
Parker  had  done  something  amiss.  Wayland  called  him 
into  his  room.  Some  of  us  watched  to  see  him  come  out. 
He  tarried  a  long  time.  At  length  he  appeared  ;  he  was 
weeping.     I  said,  "  Parker,  what  did  he  say  to  you?  " 

"  Say?  "  said  he,  "  he  talked  to  me  like  a  father.  He 
told  me  about  my  standing  in  life,  about  my  father,  and 
how  we  should  both  feel  in  after-life  if  he  should  expel 
me.  He  said,  '  Parker,  you  have  but  six  weeks  more  to 
study,'  and  entreated  me  to  behave  ivell  these  six  weeks  ; 
and  I  will." 

This  plain,  feeling,  personal  conversation  did  Parker 
more  good  than  all  his  three  rustications  of  six  months 
each.  It  was  here  that  President  Wayland  showed  his 
great  power:  as  an  eminent  physician  once  said,  "I 
was  the  greatest  surgeon  of  my  day,  —  not  by  cutting  ojf 
limbs,  but  by  saving  them." 
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So,  by  impressing  upon  students  the  value  of  character. 
Dr.  Wayland  kept  them  in  the  path  of  rectitude.  These 
were  the  two  grand  characteristics  of  that  eminent  man, 
—  the  manner  of  his  teaching,  and  the  personal  influence 
that  he  exerted  over  individuals.  He  was  truly  pious,  and 
sincerely  aimed  to  do  good. 

Some  curious  incidents  were  developed  in  executing  the 
plan  of  the  officers,  visiting  the  rooms  of  the  students 
according  to  the  new  arrangements.  One  of  them  was 
near-sighted.  He  was  accustomed  to  rap  upon  the  door, 
open  it  a  little,  look  in,  and  say,  "  Oh,  you  are  here !  " 
close  it,  and  pass  on.  One  of  our  class,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  well  see  across  the  room,  tried  the  following 
experiment  one  night.  He  used  to  sit  with  his  back 
towards  the  door,  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  the  better  to 
shade  his  eyes.  The  officer  had  seen  him  thus  frequent- 
ly. The  student  put  his  cane  in  the  chair  where  he 
usually  sat,  and  his  hat  and  cloak  upon  it,  and,  when  the 
visitor  came,  stepped  back  into  his  closet.  The  officer 
looked  in  as  usual,  and  said,  "  Oh,  you  are  here!  "  and 
passed  on.  After  this,  when  he  wished  to  go  out,  he  left 
his  hat  and  cane  in  this  position.  He  never  heard  any 
fault  found  on  account  of  his  absence. 

As  the  president  often  repeated  in  his  autobiography, 
our  class  did  all  they  could  to  sustain  him  in  his  new 
measures,  and  to  advance  the  credit  and  honor  of  the 
college.  We  soon  began  to  like  the  new  way  of  reciting, 
because  we  found  it  the  best  mode  to  improve,  expand, 
and  develop  the  mind.      It  carried  out  the  definition  of 
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the  work  educo,  — to  educate,  to  draw  out,  to  lead  forth  ; 
not  "to  pour  in." 

As  an  educator,  Dr.  Wayland  was  fifty  years  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time ;  and  though  our  college  course  was 
nearly  closed  before  he  became  our  instructor,  yet  so 
great  was  our  estimation  of  him  for  the  interest  he  took 
in  our  personal  welfare,  that  each  one  of  our  class  could 
say  of  him  what  Cicero  said  of  the  poet  Archaeus  :  ' '  Look- 
ing back  upon  past  scenes,  and  calling  to  remembrance 
the  earliest  part  of  my  life,  I  find  it  was  he  who  prompt- 
ed me  first  to  engage  in  a  course  of  study,  and  directed 
me  in  it."  Though  we  thought  we  were  studying  before 
he  came,  yet  afterwards  we  found  we  really  commenced 
to  study  under  him. 

Still  we  had  good  professors  in  Tristam  Burgess, 
DeWolf,  and  Park,  each  in  his  professorship.  Many 
things,  particularly  to  criticise  a  composition,  I  learned 
from  Tristam  Burgess.  But  I  first  learned  7iow  to  study 
from  President  Wayland.  The  sons  of  Dr.  "Wayland  have 
done  a  good  thing  for  the  Church  and  the  world,  and 
especially  for  all  the  lovers  of  learning,  in  writing,  and 
Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.  in  publishing,  "  Life  of  Dr.  Way- 
land."  No  literary  man,  no  library,  and,  above  all,  no 
professor  or  teacher,  should  do  without  these  two  volumes. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  President  Wayland,  that  the 
writer,  some  years  ago,  engaged  as  a  professor  in  two 
female  medical  colleges,  one  in  Boston  and  the  other  in 
Philadelphia. 

Just  fifty  years   ago  last   September,  our  class   grad- 
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uated ;  and  at  this  present  writing  just  one-half  of  our 
number  have  passed  away  from  this  world.  As  Presi- 
dent Wayland's  pioneers,  we  have  served  our  generation 
according  to  the  ability  given  us,  and  those  of  us  who  still 
remain  are  old  men  among  new  faces. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CAPE  COD. 

Contents.  —  The  Name  —  Not  to  be  altered  —  King  Charles 
defeated — Early  Settlement  of — Marshpee  Indians  — 
Anecdotes  of — Provincetown  of  Old  —  Improved  — 
Churches   and  Ministers   on   the  Cape  Fifty  Years   ago 

—  Progress  in  Union  —  Language  peculiar  to  Themselves 

—  Their  Language  —  Good  Citizens  and  Honest  Men. 

In  1602,  May  15,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  voyaging  from 
Falmouth  in  England  to  Virginia,  discovered  a  headland 
in  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  anchored 
near  it.  They  wanted  fish;  and,  catching  "great  store 
of  codfish,"  named  it  Cape  God. 

attempt  to  change  the  name. 

Fourteen  years  after  it  was  named  Cape  Cod,  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  change  the  name.  Kings 
have  never  been  successful  in  managing  American  affairs  ; 
and  hence  John  Smith  failed  to  change  the  name  of  this 
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cape,  and  also  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles 
the  First.  This  John  Smith  (I  say  this  one,  for  there 
have  been  two  or  more  of  this  name) ,  the  founder  of  Vir- 
ginia, wrote  an  account  of  his  voyages  to  this  country, 
and  dedicated  the  book  "to  the  High  Hopeful  Prince 
Charles."  In  this  dedicatory  epistle,  he  implores  his 
Eoyal  Highness,  that  he  would  be  gracious  enough  to 
change  the  barbarous  names  which  had  been  given  to  the 
various  places  along  the  coast,  and  bestow  upon  them 
some  more  euphonious  and  elegant  English  appellations  ; 
"  so  that  posterity  might  ever  be  able  to  say  Prince 
Charles  was  their  godfather. ' '  Having  been  thus  solicited, 
Prince  Charles  tried  his  hand  at  changing  names,  but 
with  partial  success  only,  —  so  hard  is  it  to  get  rid  of  an 
old  name,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

Prince  Charles  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Ann  to  the 
northern  headland  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  was 
called  before,  Fragabigranda,  —  surely  a  name  barbarous 
enough,  but  one  which  Smith  was  probably  unwilling  to 
have  changed,  as  circumstances  had  rendered  it  any 
thing  but  barbarous  to  his  ear.  To  Cape  Cod,  the  prince 
gave  the  name  of  royalty  itself,  and  called  it  Cape  James, 
after  his  father,  the  great  and  veritable  and  dreadful  King 
James.  But,  as  New-Englanders  had  had  enough  of 
King  James,  they  refused  to  call  it  by  that  name  ;  and  so 
it  has  remained  Cape  Cod  till  the  present  time. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  case  in  which  a  king  has  been 
superseded  or  displaced  by  a  cod;  for  in  our  Old  State 
House  there  used  to  hang  two  full-length  portraits,  said 
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to  have  been  real  VaiKlykes,  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
Both  these  disappeared  long  since  from  our  public  halls  ; 
and  in  our  present  State  House,  in  lieu  of  them,  is  a  large 
and  splendid  cod,  from  which  fish  this  cape  originally  re- 
ceived and  still  retains  its  name.  So  much  for  its  name 
and  efforts  to  change  it  before  my  remembrance. 

"  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  started  off, 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  sir, 
To  seek  their  fortune  o'er  the  sea, 

And  anchored  down  below,  sir. 
And,  as  they  had  no  other  food 

Considered  worth  the  dishing, 
They  got  their  sinkers,  hooks,  and  lines, 

And  went  right  out  a-fishing. 
Chorus.  — Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  Doodle  dandy. 
At  catching  fish,  or  sailing  ships, 

Our  Cape  men  are  quite  handy. 

"  They  pulled  the  cod  and  haddock  in, 

And  fished  without  a  rod,  sir; 
And  for  the  first  big  fish  they  caught, 

They  named  the  cape,  Cape  Cod,  sir. 
And  as  they  had  amazing  luck, 

The  fishing  was  so  handy, 
They  thought  they'd  settle  on  the  Cape, 

Although  'twas  rather  sandy.  —  Chorus. 

The  shore  of  Cape  Cod  was  trodden  by  the  Pilgrims 
before  their  feet  pressed  Plymouth  Rock ;  and  when  the 
good  seed  began  to  be  scattered  the  first  handfuls  fell 
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upon  Cape-Cod  soil ;  and,  though  it  was  sandy,  it  bore 
fruit,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

Pomet.  now  Provincetown,  was  the  birthplace  of  popu- 
lar constitutional  liberty.  Here  the  first  written  compact 
for  "  a  government  of  just  and  equal  laws  "  was  made  in 
"The  Mayflower,"  Nov.  11,  1620,  by  John  Carver  and 
forty  others,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  "  the  general  good," 
&c.     Good  for  Provincetown  ! 

Some  parts  of  the  Cape  were  settled  very  early  in  the 
historj7  of  our  country.  Indeed,  a  church  was  organized 
in  Barnstable  as  early  as  1639. 

The  11th  of  October  in  that  year,  Rev.  John  Lothrop, 
with  most  of  Ins  church,  removed  from  Scituate  to  Barn- 
stable. Holmes  sajTs  in  his  American  Annals,  Yarmouth 
and  Barnstable  were  settled  in  1639.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  and  distinguished  sons  of  Massachusetts  were 
born  on  the  Cape.  From  the  town  of  Barnstable  ma}^  be 
enumerated  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Prof.  Palfrey, 
Chief-Justice  Shaw,  Attorne}T-Gen.  Davis,  with  many 
others.  Among  the  men  who  went  with  Mr.  Lothrop 
from  Scituate,  were  Anthony  Annable,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Scituate,  Henry  Cobb  (who  had  lived  some  time 
before  in  Plymouth),  George  Lewis,  J.  Cooper,  Isaac 
Robinson  (son  of  the  celebrated  John  Robinson,  pastor  of 
the  Lcyden  church),  B.  Lombard,  Henry  Bourne,  Samuel 
Hinckley  (father  of  Gov.  Thomas  Hinckley),  Thomas 
Dimmock,  William  Parker,  John  Allen,  Henry  Ewell, 
Robert  Shelley,  J.  Crocker.  Gov.  Hinckley  was  an  able 
chief  magistrate,   and  governed   the    colony  well ;    and, 
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when  Plymouth  was  united  with  Massachusetts  in  1692, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Sir.  Edmund  Andros'  Council  in  1686-87. 
Gov.  Hinckley  died  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
He  had  the  care  of  the  Indians  on  the  Cape,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  those  days,  and  was  very  anxious  for 
their  improvement. 

These  and  their  coadjutors  were  men  of  principle,  and 
may  well  be  classed  among  the  best  in  these  colonies. 
Thus  the  Cape  was  first  settled  by  honorable  men,  and  has 
ever  since  maintained  its  excellent  character  for  raising 
men,  — the  noblest  characteristic  of  any  country. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Cape  commenced 
early ;  for  there  I  taught  and  lived  three  years.  After 
stuclving  theology  with  that  remarkable  man  Eev.  Thomas 
Andros  of  Berkeley,  and  Rev.  Timothy  Davis  of  Wellfleet, 
I  was  licensed  by  the  Barnstable  Association  of  Congre- 
gational ministers,  at  Chatham,  Oct.  29,  1828.  Their 
question  for  discussion  was  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
and  the  subject  of  my  sermon  read  at  examination  was, 
"Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you, 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead?  " 

At  that  time  there  had  been  no  separation  in  that 
association  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Orthodox.  I 
remember,  however,  but  two  Unitarian  ministers  then 
members  of  the  association :  Eev.  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Sand- 
wich, and  Rev.  Mr.  Hersey  of  Barnstable.  Mr.  Goodwin 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  but  Mr.  Hersey  said 
but  little,  and  that  little  was  usually  comprised  in  one 
sentence :  "  Mr.  Goodwin  has  spoken  my  opinion. " 
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Mr.  Goodwin  asked  me  three  questions:  "Do  you 
believe  in  one  God  ?  Do  you  believe  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead?  " 
I  answered  all  these  in  the  affirmative.  He  said,  "  That 
is  my  creed."  Nevertheless,  though  I  had  assented  to  his 
full  creed,  yet  he  did  not  vote  for  my  license.  Mr.  Davis 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  vote  for  me,  as  I  believed  all 
that  he  did  ;  and  he  replied,  "  I  believed  too  much  heresy 
besides."  I  preached  six  months  in  Harwich.  This  was 
in  the  winter  of  1828-29. 

Everybod}'  remembers  Irving' s  description  of  Cape  Cod 
in  his  "  Sketch  Book."  But  fifty  j^ears  ago,  at  which  time 
the  writer  taught  school  on  the  Cape,  things  and  people 
had  improved  from  what  they  were  as  Irving  described 
them.  Having  been  in  every  town  in  Barnstable  County 
at  that  time,  it  may  interest  some  to  have  a  "  bird's-eye 
view"  of  matters  as  the}'  then  appeared.  Commencing, 
then,  at  the  end,  or  Provincetown,  it  was  then  stated  to 
the  writer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone.  This  was  the  same  Stone 
whom  the  Marshpee  Indians  requested  might  not  be  settled 
over  them.  The  committee  in  Boston  who  had  charge 
of  the  fund  for  support  of  the  ministry  in  Marshpee  had 
sent  Mr.  Stone  to  preach  there  ;  and,  after  him,  Mr.  Fish. 
The  Indian  deacon  with  one  of  the  church  was  sent  to 
Boston  to  see  this  committee.  They  wanted  Mr.  Fish. 
The  Boston  committee  said,  "  We  thought  of  settling  Mr. 
Stone  there."  After  a  long  plea  the  Indian  deacon 
concluded,  "  Vel,  if  we  ask  a  Fish  will  you  give  us  a 
Stone?  "     It  scarcely  need  be  said  Mr.  Fish  became  their 
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pastor ;  and  an  excellent  man  he  was.  And  now,  while  I 
am  with  these  Indians,  let  me  tell  one  or  two  more 
anecdotes  of  them.  In  1829,  while  preaching  in  Har- 
wich, I  exchanged  with  Mr.  Fish.     Mrs.   Fish,   a  very 

lad3T-like  woman,  said,  "Rev.  Mr.  preached  here  a 

few  weeks  since,  and  I  asked  our  Indian  deacon  how  he 
liked  the  sermon.  '  Very  vel,'  said  he :  '  me  always 
liked  dat  sermon.'  — '  Always  liked  it !  did  you  ever  hear 
him  preach  it  before  ? '  —  '  No  marm,  me  never  hear  him 
preach  it.'  —  'Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  you 
always  liked  it  ? '  — '  Me  read  it  in  Doddridge  a  good 
many  times.'  "  One  of  them  came  to  Harwich  to  sell  his 
wares.  It  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  considerable 
awakening  among  them,  and  a  man  whom  they  called 
"Blind  Joe"  was  preaching  there.  Mr.  Brooks  asked 
him  which  was  the  better  preacher,  Blind  Joe,  or  Mr.  Fish? 
The  Indian  said,  "Me  no  like  to  say."  After  a  while, 
Mr.  Brooks  brought  him  round  to  the  same  question 
again  ;  when  he  said,  "  Me  must  say,  me  think,  you  want 
a  man  to  preach  good  sermons,  you  get  Mr.  Fish :  you 
want  a  man  to  make  good  Christians,  you  get  Blind  Joe." 

He  said,  "  I  do  vish  Mr.  Fish  would  never  preach  any 
more  about  rum :  only  make  me  want  some  all  de  time. 
If  Mr.  Fish  never  say  any  ting  about  it,  I  go  to  meetin ' 
and  never  tink  of  it ;  but  he  keep  talking  about  it,  only 
make  my  mouth  water  for  it  all  the  time." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Stone,  at  Provincetown :  he  said, 
"  Would  you  believe  there  is  a  town  in  Massachusetts  of 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  with  only  one  horse,  and 
that  horse  with  one  eye  only?  " 
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The  reply  was,  It  may  be  so.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "it  is 
so.  Our  town  has  eighteen  hundred  people,  and  I  own 
the  only  horse  in  it ;  and  he  is  white,  and  has  but  one  eye." 

As  Provincetown  then  had  but  one  horse,  so  also  it  had 
but  one  street ;  and  that  ran  along  by  the  water  in  a 
straight  line  over  a  mile  in  length.  It  was,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  very  sandy ;  and  the  ladies  used  to  take  to 
the  boats,  rather  than  the  road,  when  they  visited  their 
neighbors.  They  could  scull  or  row,  or  sail  a  boat  in 
those  days,  as  well  as  the  Newport  heroine,  Ida  Lewis,  of 
our  own  more  modern  times ;  and  often  caught  a  mess 
of  fish,  as  readily  as  would  "an  old  salt."  Instead  of 
being  like  many  of  the  ladies  of  these  days,  they  could 
brave  the  roaring  surge,  as  though  they  were  the  children 
of  the  deep  ;  and  many  a  shipwrecked  sailor  owed  his  life 
to  these  women. 

Recently  the  writer  visited  Provincetown  again.  He 
had  not  been  there  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  place 
has  much  changed  for  the  better.  Instead  of  a  single, 
sandy  street,  there  are  two  beautiful  macadamized  streets 
of  some  two  miles  long ;  and,  instead  of  a  single  horse, 
there  are  many  owned  by  citizens,  and  one  of  the  finest 
livery- stables  to  be  found  in  the  country,  with  some  very 
fleet  travellers,  as  I  had  proof  of,  by  a  gratuitous  ride, 
through  the  kind  invitation  of  the  owner  of  the  stable. 
Several  new  churches  have  been  erected,  a  grand  high- 
school-house,  and  many  elegant  dwellings.  But  off  of 
the  macadamized  streets,  the  same  old  sands  everywhere 
appeared.     By  the  way,  I  once  knew  a  sharp  dispute 
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between  two  little  boys,  one  from  the  Cape  (who  was  a 
visitor)  and  his  little  cousin  in  Bristol  County.  The.  Cape 
boy  said  it  was  sand,  while  the  Bristol  County  boy  stuck 
to  it,  it  was  dirt,  —  not  an  unapt  representation  of  many 
controversies  of  "  children  of  a  larger  growth." 

Of  Truro,  the  next  town  as  we  ascend  the  Cape,  I 
never  knew  much,  save  that  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  in  those 
old  times  built  a  meeting-house  there,  and  preached  to  the 
people  for  several  years.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and 
could  talk  as  long  as  any  Methodist  minister  on  the  Cape 
in  those  days. 

Naming  the  Methodists  reminds  me  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  towards  Christian  union  during  these  fifty 
years.  Then  the  good  old  sound  Calvinistic  ministers  of 
the  "  standing  order,"  as  they  were  called,  often  preached 
against  the  "  wild,  ranting  Methodists,  running  about  and 
sowing  discord,  and  breaking  up  churches;"  and  the 
Methodist  ministers  of  those  days  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  give  old  John  Calvin  a  rap,  and  the  Congregational 
ministers,  the  hirelings,  and  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
who  were  "twice  dead, — blind  leaders  of  the  blind." 
But  then  the  Methodists  were  comparatively  few  to  what 
they  are  now.  Their  increase  has  been  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. What  glorious  progress  has  since  been  made ! 
Now  we  have  a  well-ordered,  mutual  loving  association  of 
the  ministers  of  these  old  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  some  other  denominations.  It 
might  almost  have  been  said,  fifty  years  ago,  "  If  the  Lord 
should  make  windows  in  heaven,  might  such  a  thing  be." 
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Whatever  some  may  say  about  the  world's  standing  still, 
or  retrograding,  those  of  us  who  can  look  back  fifty  years 
or  more,  can  see  great  progress  in  Christian  brotherhood ; 
and  is  it  not  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  professed  Christians 
no  longer  "bite  and  devour  one  another,"  or  fight  for 
religion  ? 

Eev.  Timothy  Davis  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Well- 
fleet.  He  remained  there  some  forty  years,  and  had  the 
most  extensive  library,  and  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ministers,  on  the  Cape.  I  boarded  in  his  family  when 
I  taught  the  high  school  in  Wellfleet. 

He  used  to  relate  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  early 
days,  and  among  them  was  the  following  :  "  When  I  was 
a  young  man,  I  was  a  missionary  in  the  then  Province  of 
Maine.  Wild  beasts  then  abounded  in  the  province,  and 
among  them  were  many  catamounts.  Ee tiring  to  my  log- 
cabin  one  night,  in  the  twilight,  I  was  accompanied  b}T  one 
of  them.  I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  as  I  had  heard 
it  stated  that  this  beast  would  not  attack  a  man  while  he 
thus  eyed  him.  I  went  backwards,  till  I  came  to  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  when  I  darted  in,  and  closed  the  door.  The 
annual,  seeming  to  feel  that  he  had  lost  his  supper,  threw 
himself  against  the  door,  with  one  of  those  peculiar  yells 
which  characterize  this  beast."  This  statement  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  his  son,  John,  who  was  then  about  ten 
years  old.  The  boy's  eyes  glistened  as  the  father  told  the 
story.  He  slept  in  a  room  directly  connected  with  my 
chamber,  and  retired  about  an  hour  earlier.  When  I  went 
to  my  room,  I  had  scarcely  lain  down,  when  the  boy  was  at 
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my  door,  screaming  with  all  his  might,  "  Mr.  Cornell,  the 
catamount  is  come  !  "  I  opened  the  door,  and  every  nerve 
in  the  boy's  frame  trembled.  A  lesson  from  this  is,  never 
tell  frightful  stories  to  children  in  the  evening. 

Proceeding  up  the  Cape,  we  next  come  to  Eastham. 
At  that  time  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  minister,  and  a  good 
old  Puritan  he  was,  too.  He  had  not  then  joined  the  Tem- 
perance Society ;  and,  when  father  Davis  exchanged  with 
him,  Mrs.  Davis  (though  she  had  joined  it)  at  noon  pre- 
sented the  bottle  for  father  Shaw  ;  and,  upon  my  lecturing 
her  about  it,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Shaw  wouldn't  think  he 
could  preach  in  the  afternoon,  unless  he  had  his  dram." 

Coming  up  still  farther  to  Orleans,  Mr.  Johnson  was  the 
pastor,  who  had  the  finest  orchard  on  the  Cape,  and  was 
the  greatest  snuff-taker.  Speaking  of  the  orchards,  the 
very  trees  seem  to  have  a  prescience  that  they  have  terri- 
ble winds  on  the  Cape,  for  they  rarely  grow  higher  than  a 
man's  head. 

Coming  up  still  farther,  we  find  the  towns  of  Brewster 
and  Chatham  on  the  elbow.  Mr.  Pratt  was  then  at  Brews- 
ter, of  whom  I  know  nothing,  save  that  his  widow  had  a 
fine  farm  which  she  inspected  every  morning,  and  kept  in 
the  best  order. 

At  Chatham  Rev.  Stetson  Ra3Tnond  was  pastor.  He 
studied  theology  with  Rev.  Otis  Thompson  of  Rehoboth, 
and  was  a  mild,  kind  gentleman. 

Next  comes  Harwich,  where  I  spent  a  winter,  and 
boarded  with  Obed  Brooks,  Esq.  ;  of  which  boarding-house 
I  might  say,  if  one  was  not  satisfied  there,  he  would  not 
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be  anywhere  this  side  heaven.  Rev.  Mr.  Underwood  had 
for  many  years  been  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Har- 
wich, but  had  now  resigned.  He  had  a  number  of  sons 
who  have  since  been  active  and  prominent  citizens,  and 
one  of  them  a  member  of  the  governor's  council. 

It  was  during  the  winter  I  spent  in  this  town  that  I 
wrote  my  first  article  for  publication.  One  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood's sons  had  commenced  publishing  "The  Barnstable 
Patriot."  I  had  visited  a  school  in  Harwich,  taught  by 
an  ignoramus,  and  gave  a  description  of  it  for  this  paper, 
for  which  I  came  well-nigh  losing  my  ears.  Squire 
Brooks  was  besieged  by  a  friend  of  the  teacher,  and  finally 
settled  him  by  sa}-ing,  "  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Cor- 
nell wrote  that  article  or  not ;  but,  if  we  have  such  a 
teacher  as  is  therein  described,  somebody  ought  to  write 
a  more  severe  one  than  that," 

Here  I  gave  a  "  Dedicatory  Address  "  of  an  academy, 
which  was  the  second  thing  printed  of  my  writing.  Little 
did  I  then  think  I  should  live  to  scribble  so  much  as  I 
have  since.  Coming  to  the  next  town,  Dennis,  in  the 
south  part  of  which  the  minister  was  Rev.  John  Sanford, 
a  very  excellent  man ;  and  his  remains  now  lie  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  place,  over  which  his  son,  late 
Speaker  of  our  House  of  Representatives,  has  reared  an 
appropriate  monument. 

Rev.  Mr.  Haven  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
Dennis ;  father  of  President  Haven  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Coming  up  to  Yarmouth,  fifty  years  ago,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Cogswell  was  pastor  of  the  church  there.     He 
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married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Esquire  Doane,  one  of  the 
rich  men  of  the  Cape.  His  son,  Hon.  J.  B.  D.  Cogswell, 
is  now  president  of  the  senate,  a  man  of  distinction  and 
talents.  Rev.  Mr.  Alden,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Cogs- 
well in  the  pastoral  office  in  Yarmouth,  was  then  living  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  Mr.  Cogswell  built  a  large  house 
which  overlooked  that  of  Mr.  Alden,  which  was  a  low,  one- 
stoiy  house  ;  and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Cogswell  said,  "  I 
can  look  right  over  your  house,  Mr.  Alden. "  The  old 
man  replied,  "  Yes,  the  shepherd  ought  to  look  over  the 
sheep."  The  retort  seemed  to  be  understood  in  those 
days,  for  some  evil-minded  persons  thought  Mr.  Cogswell 
looked  after  money  as  much  as  he  did  over  the  flock.  He 
was,  however,  a  good  pastor,  and  fed  the  flock  well  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Alden  loved  a  joke,  as  well  as  any  other 
minister,  and  used  to  relate  the  following:  "  I  was  called 
to  marry  a  couple  one  evening,  and  the  groomsman 
handed  me  a  five-dollar  bill,  having  received  his  instruc- 
tion to  get  the  change  back.  I  put  the  money  in  my 
pocket.  By  and  by  the  man  said,  '  Mr.  Alden,  that  was 
a  five-dollar  bill  I  gave  you.'  —  'Yes,  sir,  I  received  it 
as  such.'  A  little  later,  as  I  was  putting  on  my  cloak, 
he  stepped  up  to  me,  and  said  again,  '  Mr.  Alden,  that  was 
a  Jive-dollar  bill  I  handed  you.'  CI  replied,  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  your  friend  very  liberal.     Good-night,  sir.'  " 

Coming  up  to  Sandwich,  they  have  had  some  dozen  or 
more  ministers  during  the  last  fifty  years.  This  was  the 
first  town  I  ever  visited  on  the  Cape.  I  rode  a  little  pony, 
bound  to  Dennis ;  was  overtaken  with  a  rain-storm,  and 
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stopped  at  "  Swift's  Tavern,,'  —  some  two  miles  from  the 
village  towards  Plymouth.  This  was  then  considered  one 
of  the  best  eating-houses  in  Massachusetts.  I  spent  a 
comfortable  sabbath  there,  though  it  rained  all  day.  Mr. 
Swift  was  not  only  a  good  tavern-keeper,  but  also  a  good 
Universalist,  and  tried  to  convert  me. 

The  people  on  the  Cape  are  a  plain,  frank,  open-hearted 
class,  who  live  well,  and  are  very  hospitable. 

They  do  all  their  manying  in  the  winter,  because  all  the 
men  are  at  sea  in  the  summer. 

The  Cape  Cod  captains  and  seamen  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  They  are  competent,  honest,  and  honorable  in 
their  dealings,  and  know  the  seas  as  the  farmer  does  his 
field.  They  have  a  language  somewhat  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, or  a  set  of  phrases  of  their  own.  Thus,  fifty  years 
ago,  they  called  the  youngest  child  tortience;  but  the  deri- 
vation of  this  name  I  could  never  learn.  They  generally, 
like  the  Quakers,  called  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names,  and  often  they  had  some  other  qualifying  terms ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  South  Dennis,  they  had  two  men  named 
Eliezer  Nickerson  ;  and  as  one  lived  near  the  church,  and 
the  other  near  a  brook,  they  were  characterized  as  "Meet- 
ing-house 'liezer  "  and  "Brook  'liezer." 

After  spending  three  winters  on  the  Cape,  and  often 
making  other  visits  to  it,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  and  feel 
confident,  that  the  following  may  be  truly  said  of  them : 
Abating  some  peculiarities  arising  from  their  almost 
insular  position,  these  people  are  as  moral,  industrious, 
honest,  intelligent,  hospitable,  religious,  and  every  way 
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as  good  citizens,  as  can  be  found  in  New  England  or  in 
any  portion  of  the  habitable  globe. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Contents.  —  Newmarket  —  Mr.  Broadhead — Bishop  Head- 
ing —  The  Quaker  —  The  Fat  Man  —  The  Coe  Family — 
Boarding  there  —  The  Candle-Mould  —  Newington  — 
John  N.  Maffit — Effect  of  his  Preaching  —  Mrs.  Maffit  — 
Rev.  Mr.  Roland  —  Rev.  Mr.  Hurd  —  Mr.  Belden  and 
Judge  Smith — Visit  to  Pembroke,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Burnham 
—  Visit  to  Gilmanton  —  Gass's  Hotel  —  Dr.  Shattuck  of 
Boston. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  I  took  my  flight  from  Harwich 
on  the  Cape,  and  lit  in  New  Hampshire,  that  State  so 
good  "  to  emigrate  from."  I  was  employed  by  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  that  State.  I  was  sent  to  the 
town  of  Newmarket,  the  part  called  "New  Fields;" 
why  so  called,  I  never  knew.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
was  an  old,  dilapidated  Congregational  meeting-house, 
which  nobod}T  worshipped  in,  save  the  "moles  and  the 
bats,"  if  they  did.  At  the  north  end  of  the  town  was  a 
manufacturing  village,  where  Rev.  David  Sanford,  of 
blessed  memory,  preached.  At  the  part  of  the  town  I 
was  in,  there  was  an  old  academy  building,  in  which  I 
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preached.  Old  Dr.  Broadhead  lived  there.  He  had  long 
been  the  Methodist  minister ;  but  now,  in  those  days 
when  the  Democrats  ruled  that  State,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son the  nation,  he  had  left  the  pulpit  for  the  forum,  and 
was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  a  clever  and  genial 
old  man  as  ever  lived.  But  his  wife !  ah,  "there's  the 
rub  !  "  She  considered  that  Methodist  ground.  It  mat- 
tered nothing  that  the  Congregationalists  occupied  it  long 
before  the  Methodists  came.  The}'  now  claimed  it  by 
possession.  So  good  Mrs.  Broadhead,  when  I  called  at 
their  house,  as  I  did  by  her  husband's  invitation,  scarcely 
recognized  me  ;  and,  when  she  passed  me  in  the  street,  she 
used  to  remind  me  of  one  of  the  Baltimore  clippers,  which 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  when  I  was  a  cabin-bo}r. 
She  would  give  me  a  wide  berth,  and  go  "by,"  like  the 
wind,  "on  the  other  side;"  but  her  daughters  would 
come  to  hear  me.  I,  however,  enjoyed  my  visits  there 
with  the  Hon.  Congressman  and  old  Bishop  Heading,  —  as 
good  a  man  as  the  Methodists  or  airy  other  denomination 
ever  had, — who  spent  the  summer  with  Mr.  Broadhead. 
The}'  had  a  young  Methodist  minister  there  by  the  name 
of  Lamb;  and  he  seemed  to  have  more  of  the  lamb  in 
him  than  of  the  tiger,  and  more  gospel  than  politics.  I 
boarded  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lovering  some  weeks,  a 
kind  of  New-Hampshire  Quaker :  not  of  the  good  old 
orthodox  Quakers  (whom  I  always  liked),  for  he  never 
attended  church;  but  his  wife  did.  Mr.  Lovering  said 
the  Bible  was  a  strange  book.  I  asked  him  why.  lie 
said  it  had  a  great  many  strange  expressions  in   it.      I 
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asked  him  what  they  were.  He  said,  such  as,  "cursed 
cows  with  short  horns."  I  told  him  that  was  not  in  the 
Bible.  He  said  he  was  sure  it  was.  I  told  him  to  find 
it ;  so,  one  snowing  day,  he  went  to  work  to  find  it,  and 
searched  all  the  forenoon.  At  dinner,  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  found  it.  He  said  he  had  not.  He  had  a  copy  of 
Bailey's  Dictionary  on  the  shelf.  I  told  him  he  would 
find  it  in  that,  but  not  in  the  Bible  ;  and  he  did. 

There  was  a  fat  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Clarke, 
who  came  to  hear  me  preach.  He  said  he  liked  that 
young  Cornell  very  well,  but  his  sermons  were  too  short. 
The  fact  was,  the  old  man  slept,  and  the  sermon  ended 
before  his  nap. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE   ARISTOCRACY. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  now,  but  fifty  years  ago  they 
had  considerable  of  it.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  wish  to 
know  how  I  came  to  get  into  such  company.  Well, 
it  was  on  this  wise :  Old  minister  Coe,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Durham,  had  left 
there,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Newmarket.  He  and  his 
wife  had  gone  to  a  better  world.  He  had  married  into 
the  family  of  old  Gov.  Gilman ;  and,  of  course,  they  were 
among  the  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Coe  had  given  the  house  and  farm  to  his  two 
unmarried  daughters,  Mary  and  Ann.  Their  youngest 
brother,  properly  named  Benjamin,  lived  with  them. 
Providentially,  I  went  into  this  family  to  board.  It  was 
a  grand  boarding-place.     The  Lord  always  provided  for 
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me  in  this  respect,  not  on  Cape  Cod  only,  but  elsewhere. 
These  excellent  ladies  took  the  best  care  of  me.  The 
Coe  family  was  large,  and  most  of  them  prosperous. 
Eben  Coe,  one  of  them,  then  lived  in  Norwood,  N.H. 
He  was  rich ;  had  married  a  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Smith  of 
Durham,  who  was  also  in  the  aristocratic  line.  This  Mrs. 
Coe  was  one  of  the  best  women  I  ever  knew.  I  went  to 
Norwood,  and  she  fixed  me  up  with  all  the  good  things  I 
could  possibly  want.  She  has  now  been  in  heaven  forty 
years.  She  had  a  brother  who  was  a  minister,  and, 
though  he  died  3'oung,  did  more  good  than  many  who 
have  lived  to  be  old.  She  had  a  sister  Mary,  whom  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Young  of  Meredith  Bridge,  married. 

Mary  and  Ann  Coe  were  excellent  women  ;  and  through 
them  I  was  introduced  to  the  rich  and  honorable  families 
of  New  Hampshire. 

THE   CANDLE-MOULD. 

I  ma}7  tell  one  little  storj- ,  the  matter  of  which  trans- 
pired while  I  boarded  with  the  Misses  Coe.  One  very 
cold  day,  when  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  driving 
the  snow  before  it  like  a  hail-storm,  the  minister  from 
Stratham,  three  miles  awajT,  came  to  our  house ;  his  face 
looked  like  a  red  beet ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he 
said  to  Miss  Ann  Coe,  "  My  wife,  when  we  took  tea  here 
last  week,  saw  a  large  candle-mould  ;  and,  as  she  is  going 
to  have  some  company,  she  sent  me  over  to  sec  if  you 
would  lend  it."  Miss  Ann  gave  him  the  candle-mould  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  out,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
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of  the  eye,  said  to  me,  "  There,  I  will  never  ask  for  a 
more  obedient  husband  than  that.'*  —  "Why?"  said  I. 
' '  Because  any  man  who  will  go  three  miles  such  a  da}^  as 
this,  to  borrow  a  candle-mould,  will  never  be  wanting  in 
obedience  to  his  wife."  Many  times  during  the  last  forty 
years  have  I  thought  how  many  poor  husbands  go  after 
candle-moulds  all  their  da}*s. 

Newington,  four  miles  from  Portsmouth,  was  another 
field  of  nry  labors.  Here  I  boarded  with  a  Mr.  Pickering, 
a  fine  family.  There  was  a  lovely  young  lady  in  this 
town,  by  the  name  of  Mary  Hill.  She  died  early,  too 
good  to  live  in  this  world.  The  celebrated  John  N. 
Maffit  was  then  in  his  gloiy.  He  was  to  preach  at  a 
"  camp-meeting "  in  Kitteiy,  just  across  the  river.  I 
asked  Miss  Hill,  and  Miss  Lucy  Pickering, — the  only 
daughter  and  only  child  of  "  mine  host,"  — to  accompany 
me  to  this  meeting.  Miss  Pickering's  father  gave  me  a 
solemn  charge  to  bring  Luc}-  home  before  dark.  Maffit 
preached  from  the  text,  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,"&c. 
He  began  by  sa3ing  he  was  very  feeble,  —  preached  an 
horn.  Eveiybody  was  carried  away.  Strong  men,  old 
women,  3'oung  men,  and  maidens,  were  all  subject  to  his 
will.  They  cried  like  children,  or  laughed  like  idiots,  just 
as  he  pleased  to  have  them.  After  him,  an  old  Methodist 
minister  preached,  who  tried  to  play  Maffit ;  but,  instead 
of  crjing,  the  audience  only  laughed  at  him.  In  the 
evening  Maffit  was  to  preach  again.  The  girls  were 
infatuated  to  stay  and  hear  him ;  and  it  was  almost  by 
force  that  I  got  them  into  the  chaise,  in  order  to  fulfil  my 
promise  to  Lucy's  father. 
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If  Maffit  ran  away  with  the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  —  as 
was  the  current  report  in  those  days,  —  she  paid  him  well 
for  it,  for  she  scathed  him  much.  At  one  time,  when  he 
had  told  her  he  wanted  a  light  supper,  she  put  a  dozen 
lighted  candles  on  the  table,  and  told  him  supper  was 
ready ;  at  another  time,  she  found  a  nest  of  young  mice, 
put  them  in  the  parlor,  and  sent  for  him,  telling  him 
some  "young  converts "  wanted  to  see  him ;  and,  at 
still  another,  she  locked  him  up  in  a  room,  and,  after  the 
bell  had  tolled  and  tolled,  some  of  his  people  went  for 
him  and  let  him  out. 

While  I  was  preaching  at  "New  Fields,''  old  Mr. 
Eoland  of  Exeter  was  dismissed  from  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  that  town.  The  old  man  was  well  and 
active,  and  laid  it  to  heart  very  much.  His  conscience 
would  not  let  him  attend  church  where  he  had  preached 
forty  years  ;  so  he  came  over  to  New  Fields,  every  sab- 
bath. I  set  him  to  preaching  half  of  every  Sunday,  which 
pleased  him.  I  had  two  reasons  for  doing  this  :  one  was, 
to  comfort  him,  and  the  other  to  get  some  help,  I  being 
young.  Little  did  I  know  then  how  an  old  man  feels  at 
being  slighted. 

How  slow  we  old  fellows  are  to  learn  that  we  are  not 
wanted  on  earth  !  Dr.  John  Codman,  spoken  of  elsewhere 
in  these  Recollections,  once  said  to  me,  on  giving  a  notice, 
"Tell  the  people  he  is  the  most  popular  young  preacher 
in  America."  That  man,  though  still  in  good  health, 
has  been  laid  on  the  shelf  for  some  time,  though  long 
a  popular  pastor  in  Boston.      No  wonder  Dr.  Young, 
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in  his  "  Night  Thoughts,"  said  of  the  new  race  of  his 

day, — 

"  They  come  to  push  us  from  the  stage, 
Or  hiss  us  there." 

We  old  fellows,  however,  have  one  consolation ;  to  wit, 
This  young  craft  occasionally  have  to  dip  into  us,  as  into 
chronological  tables,  to  know  what  happened  before  the 
flood. 

While  I  was  at  "  New  Fields,"  the  following  incident 
occurred  in  Exeter.  The  church  over  which  Eev.  Mr. 
Hurd  was  settled  was  started  as  a  Unitarian  society,  and 
Mr.  Hurd  had  preached  for  them  while  he  was  a  student 
in  Cambridge.  They  gave  him  a  call.  He  went  to  Scot- 
land, and  studied  theolog}T ;  and  while  there,  became  a 
Trinitarian.  The  society  continued  to  write  to  him, 
asking  him  to  come  and  be  their  pastor.  At  length  he 
told  them  he  had  changed  his  belief,  and,  if  they  still 
wished  him  to  become  their  pastor,  he  would.  They 
wrote  him  to  come,  and  he  did.  He  was  a  prudent  man, 
and  the  people  all  liked  him. 

At  one  time  he  exchanged  with  Rev.  Mr.  Belden,  who 
was  settled  in  Brentwood.  Mr.  Belden  was  an  open- 
hearted,  independent  man,  and  not  afraid  to  speak  his 
mind.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  he  gave  out  the  hymn, 
and  added,  "  Sing  it  with  the  doxology."  Judge  Smith, 
a  Unitarian,  whose  pew  was  near  the  pulpit,  said,  in  a 
voice  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  the  preacher,  "We 
don't  sing  doxologies  here." 

Belden  was  on  his  feet  very  soon,  and  said  with  some 
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emphasis,  "  When  the  judge  is  on  the  bench,  he  may  con- 
duct the  case  as  he  pleases ;  when  I  am  in  the  pulpit,  I 
shall  conduct  the  service  as  I  please.  You  will  please 
sing  the  doxology."  The  congregation  were  delighted 
at  this  rebuke  ;  for  they  thought  the  old  judge  was  some- 
times disposed  to  be  a  little  dictatorial. 

While  at  "  New  Fields,"  I  had  cause  to  visit  Pembroke, 
to  see  Father  Burnham,  who  was  secretary  of  their  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  then  gave  me  my  bread.  I  went 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  week,  intending  to  leave  the 
next  day ;  but  there  came  on  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
New-Hampshire  snow-storms,  which  blocked  up  the  roads, 
so  that  I  had  to  remain  over  the  sabbath.  Mr.  Burnham 
was  a  complete  general,  not  to  say,  a  Napoleon.  Sabbath 
morning  he  said  to  me,  "  You'll  preach  to-day."  I  said, 
"  I  will  preach  half  the  day,  and  hear  you  the  other 
half."  — "  No,"  said  he:  "you'll  preach  all  day."  I 
preached  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  we  returned  from  the 
church,  and  had  entered  his  study,  he*said,  "  As  jom.  are 
a  young  man,  I  want  to  give  you  some  advice.  It  will  do 
you  good."  I  assented  to  this  as  all  very  nice,  and  thought 
it  might  be  useful  to  me.  He  said,  "  There  was  one  sen- 
tence in  your  sermon  that  I  would  advise  you  to  leave  out, 
as  it  don't  mean  any  thing  :  *  The  stone  shall  cry  out  of 
the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it.' 
That  don't  mean  any  thing."  I  replied,  "  It  is  a  Bible 
expression."  —  "  No,"  said  he,  "  that  is  not  in  the  Bible." 
I  replied,  "It  is  in  my  Bible  ;  "  and,  as  he  persisted  in 
saying  it  was  not  in  his  Bible,  I  turned  to  the  passage, 
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and  handed  him  his  Bible.  He  pulled  down  his  glasses, 
looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Well,  if  all  the 
world  had  told  me  that  was  in  the  Bible,  I  would  not  have 
believed  it." 

I  preached  in  the  afternoon,  in  obedience  to  orders.  At 
the  close  of  the  services,  he  appointed  two  meetings,  at 
the  schoolhouses ;  and  at  supper,  he  said  (he  had  two 
daughters)  to  one  of  them,  "You  will  go  with  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, and  show  him  the  schoolhouse  ;  "  and,  to  the  other, 
"  You  will  go  with  me." 

At  that  period  New  Hampshire  had  been  for  some  time 
under  Democratic  rule ;  but  this  year  they  had  elected  a 
Whig  governor.  Mr.  Burnham  was  a  Whig ;  and  when 
he  read  the  proclamation  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  ' '  God 
save  the  Commonwealth  of  New  Hampshire,' '  at  the  end 
of  it,  he  added,  with  considerable  zest,  "And  God  has 
saved  New  Hampshire." 

While  in  the  "  Granite  State,"  I  visited  Gilmanton,  and 
preached  there  a  few  sabbaths.  This  was  a  "  right  smart 
little  place."  They  had  an  academy  there,  and  were 
about  establishing  a  theological  seminary,  in  which  they 
afterward  succeeded.  Here  .old  Dr.  and  3Toung  Dr. 
Crosby  resided  at  that  time  ;  and  here  were  several  fami- 
lies of  note  and  of  aristocratic  proclivities.  The  young 
ladies,  especially,  gave  evidence  that  the}?-  lived  near  the 
academy ;  for  there  was  one,  the  daughter  of  a  cashier, 
who  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church ;  and, 
though  she  was  in  good  health,  yet  the  horse  must  be  har- 
nessed to  carry  her  there,  lest  "  the  timorously  nice  crea- 
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ture,"  like  some  in  the  clays  of  Moses,  "  should  set  foot 
upon  the  ground. "  Then,  there  was  another,  an  only 
child,  with  whom  her  rich  and  indulgent  father  had  trav- 
elled all  over  Europe.  He  had  bought  her  a  splendid 
library.  But  language  fails  to  describe  this  proud  little 
village  in  those  "  olden  times." 

A  party  of  us  went  to  the  White  Mountains,  and,  on 
our  return  through  Concord,  stopped  at  the  hotel  kept  by 
a  Mr.  Gass.  He  was  lame  with  the  gout,  and  kept  hob- 
bling from  one  end  of  the  piazza  of  his  house  to  the 
other.  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Gass,  you  have  the  gout." 
—  "Yes,  }Tes,"  said  he:  "I  have  the  gout;  but  it  pays 
me  well."  —  "  How  do  you  make  the  gout  pay  you  well?  " 
said  I.  "Why,  don't  you  see?  I  keep  a  public-house, 
and  the}' keep  a  public-house  over  there  "  (pointing  across 
the  street)  ;  "  but  the}^  have  no  custom  there.  Everybody 
sees  me  hobbling  about  here,  and  they  know  I  have  the 
gout ;  and  they  all  say,  '  There  is  good  eating  there  ; '  and 
the}-  all  come  here."  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
known  the  gout  pay  an}T  one  well,  except  the  doctor. 

I  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  at  Exeter,  by  the  Pis- 
cataqua  Association,  Jan.  19,  1830,  Rev.  Dr.  French,  of 
Northampton,  preaching  the  sermon.  He  held  much  such 
a  place  among  the  ministers  there  as  Washington  did  in 
the  American  army.  I  left  New  Hampshire  in  feeble 
health,  and  called  on  Dr.  Shattuck,  sen.,  in  Boston,  for 
medical  advice.  After  a  pretty  thorough  examination,  he 
said,  "If  3'ou  have  any  friends,  I  think  you  had  better 
go   among  them,  and  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as 
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you  can.  This  was  equivalent  to  saying,  "You  won't 
live  long;  "  yet  I  have  lived  fifty  years  since,  wanting 
three. 
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Little  is  known  of  Woodstock  previous  to  the  date  of 
its  settlement  by  the  whites.     We  know,  indeed,  that  it 
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belonged  to  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  who  once  numbered,  in 
various  villages  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  some 
five  thousand  warriors.  Woodstock  was  by  them  called 
Wabbaquasset,  or  Wapaquasset.  From  an  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  time  of  King  Philip's  war, 
John  Eliot,  the  "  apostle  to  the  Indians,"  was  wont  to 
preach  upon  these  hills,  and  beside  these  lakes  and 
streams,  to  that  portion  of  the  tribe  who  dwelt  here  and 
hereabouts.  An  interesting  fact  is  related  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Uncas,  the  proud  and  crafty  chief  of  the  Mohegans, 
claimed  sovereignty  over  not  only  his  own  tribe,  but  sev- 
eral others.  He  had  heard,  from  one  of  his  warriors,  of 
the  preaching  of  Eliot  at  Wabbaquasset,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon  he  had  enunciated  a  radical  doc- 
trine,—  which,  indeed,  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  that 
preacher,  — viz.,  that  there  is  no  king  but  King  Jesus,  and 
that  all  others  were  usurpers  ;  Jesus  alone  having  a  right 
to  the  homage  of  men,  either  temporally  or  spiritually. 

The  wrath  of  the  savage  was  moved  against  this  sedi- 
tious doctrine,  and  against  the  preacher  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  instil  rebellious  principles  among  his  103'al  adher- 
ents. He  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
Eliot ;  but,  while  planning  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs, a  wise  old  sagamore  of  his  tribe  advised  delay  and 
caution,  asking  Uncas  if  it  would  not  be  right  first  to  go 
in  person  to  the  preacher,  or  else  to  send  some  one  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  to  hear  the  man,  and  afterwards, 
if  need  be,  judge  and  punish.     Uncas,  pleased  with  this 
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sagacious  counsel,  despatched  the  sagamore  himself  to 
attend  at  the  next  appointment,  to  listen  and  report.  The 
messenger  went  and  heard.  It  chanced  that  Eliot,  who 
sometimes  preached  politics  in  the  pulpit,  gave  his  hearers 
that  day  in  the  woods  nothing  but  pure  gospel,  so  that  the 
Indian  returned  with  an  answer  very  like  that  of  Pilate  to 
the  accusing  Jews,  "I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.  The  king- 
dom he  advocates  is  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  but  the 
kingdom  of  the  Great  Spirit."  Thereafter  Uncas  left  the 
apostle  to  sow  in  peace  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  circumstance  is  a  very  early  instance,  and  fur- 
nishes another  notable  warning  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
those  preachers  who  curdle  the  sweet  milk  of  the  word  with 
the  sour  vinegar  of  politics. 

In  1675  commenced  King  Philip's  war,  during  which, 
nearly  all  the  tribes  of  New  England  were  banded  together 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  exterminate  the  hated  Englishmen. 
In  June  of  that  3~ear,  Major  John  Talcott,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Englishmen  and  two  hundred  Mohegans 
and  Pequots,  marched  from  Norwich,  and  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Nipmucks  at  Wabbaquasset.  The  Indians 
retired  without  accepting  battle ;  and  their  fortifications 
in  this  township,  made  mostly  of  tree -tops,  were  de- 
stroyed, together  with  fifty  acres  of  growing  corn.  This 
fort  was  situated  on  what  is  still  called  Fort  Hill,  a  mile 
or  two  west  of  the  village. 

In  1683  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  gave  to  the  town  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  a  tract  of  "  land 
for  the  establishment  of  a  village  ; ' '  the  conditions  of  the 
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grant  being  that  it  should  be  settled  by  thirty  families 
within  three  years,  and  that  they  should  maintain  among 
them  "  an  able  and  orthodox  godly  minister."  And  in 
1684  the  town  of  Roxbury  appointed  Lieut.  Samuel  Bug- 
gies, John  Ruggles,  John  Curtis,  and  Isaac  Morris,  to 
view  the  wilderness,  and  find  a  convenient  place  to  take 
up  this  grant ;  who,  after  a  due  time  spent  in  searching, 
u  found  a  convenient  place  in  the  Wapaquasset  country, 
westward  of  Myannekesset  river,"  i.e.,  the  Quinebaug. 

"  April  5,  1686,"  says  the  oldest  record,  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Joseph  McClellan,  "several  persons  came  as 
planters,  and  took  actual  possession  (by  breaking  up  land 
and  planting  corn)  of  the  land  granted  to  Roxbury  for  a 
village,  called  by  the  planters  "  New  Roxbury,"  by  the 
ancient  nations  Wapaquasset." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  town  of  Woodstock  was  first 
settled  by  a  colony  from  "  Newtowne  "  and  Roxbmy, 
from  Massachusetts,  principally  by  the  names  of  Child, 
Holmes,  Morse,  and  May.  They  were  substantial,  Ortho- 
dox, well-to-do  farmers,  whose  word  was  as  good  as  their 
bond ;  and  from  them  descended  many  of  the  solid  men 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.D.,  of 
Cambridge,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  and  visited  that  town 
yearly  as  long  as  he  lived  and  was  able  to  do  it :  thus  the 
present  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  lecturer,  poet,  professor, 
and  no  lover  of  Evangelical  truth,  came  from  a  good 
Orthodox  family.  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.D.,  the  first 
geographer  of  New  England,  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Morse 
of  Woodstock. 
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The  town  was  early  divided  into  three  parishes  ;  the  old 
now  called  South  Woodstock,  whence  originated  Henry  C. 
Bowen,  and  where  at  his  summer  residence  assembled 
President  Grant  and  the  other  magnates  of  the  land, 
some  time  since.  Muddy  Brook  parish  was  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town ;  and  the  third  parish  was  called  West 
Woodstock. 

When  the  writer  went  there,  in  1830,  Father  Lyman, 
then  ex-pastor  of  the  old,  now  south  parish,  was  living. 
He  was  a  good,  substantial,  straightforward,  outspoken 
man,  "  who  always  said  the  thing  he  meant."  Few  idle 
words  has  he  had  to  account  for.  He  concealed  nothing, 
even  if  by  expressing  his  mind  the  case  went  against  him  : 
as  on  one  occasion,  when  Deacon  Morse,  at  the  time  of 
harvest,  sent  him  a  bushel  of  rye.  When  the  boy  returned 
Mr.  Morse  said, ' '  Did  you  see  Mr.  L/vman  ?  "  —  "  Yes."  — 
"What  did  he  say  ?  "  —  "  He  measured  it,  and  said  there 
wasn't  enough  by  two  quarts."  Father  Underwood  was 
then  pastor  at  West  Woodstock.  He  was  a  good,  but  a 
very  different  man  from  Mr.  Lyman,  musical,  social,  jovial. 
He  being  of  this  cast,  and  Mr.  Lyman  solemn  as  the 
judgment,  it  used  to  be  said,  while  the  "  Muddy  Brook  " 
parish  was  destitute  of  a  pastor  several  years,  Mr.  Lyman 
was  invited  to  attend  all  the  funerals,  and  Mr.  Underwood 
all  the  weddings. 

My  advent  to  Woodstock  was  remarkable,  as  it  seemed 
to  depend  upon  four  quarts  of  oats.  I  had  spent  six 
months  previous  in  missionary  labors  in  New  Hampshire. 
My  health  was  miserable.     But,  after  spending  a  few  days 
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in  Taunton,  I  started  with  my  old  horse,  a  pretty  decent 
one,  but  a  carriage  of  home  manufacture,  which,  as  I 
journeyed,  called  forth  the  irony  of  old  Father  Williams 
of  Dudley,  on  this  wise  :  "  A  nice  carriage,  a  fine  carriage  ! 
I  wish  I  had  such  an  one;  the  horse  very  good.' '  He 
was  an  excellent  horse-jockey.  I  started  with  a  view  of 
returning  to  New  Hampshire,  but  stopped  at  a  country 
tavern  (there  were  no  hotels  then)  in  Easton,  and  found 
Father  Sheldon  there.  I  had  seen  him  before.  He  in- 
quired where  I  was  going ;  and  on  being  told,  going 
out  as  Abraham  did,  not  knowing  where,  he  said,  "  I  wish 
you  would  go  to  Woodstock,  Conn.,  for  I  agreed  to  supply 
them  four  sabbaths,  and  proposed  to  take  my  daughter  to 
Woodstock  Springs.  But  she  is  unable  to  go,  and  I  want 
to  send  a  substitute."  I  took  a  letter  from  him  to  Col. 
May  of  Woodstock,  changed  my  course  from  north  to 
south-west,  and  made  for  Woodstock.  I  passed  the  toll- 
gate,  near  what  is  now  "  Village  Corners,"  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  whieh  was  kept  and  the  road  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Clapp,  an  old  man  toward  ninety.  I  gave  him  six  cents 
toll.  The  next  da}r,  by  some  means,  I  don't  know  what, 
he  discovered  my  clerical  character,  and  on  Monday 
morning,  before  breakfast,  called  to  refund  the  six  cents  ; 
which  I  declined.  "  But,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  must 
take  them,  or  you  will  spoil  my  story."  —  "  How  so?  "  — 
"  Wiry,  I  have  never  taken  toll  of  a  minister  for  forty  years, 
and  I  love  to  tell  of  it."  So  I  took  back  the  toll-money. 
I  arrived  at  my  destination  in  the  evening,  and  was  sent  to 
Capt.  Walker's,  an  uncle  of  our  friend,  the  lion.  Amasa 
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Walker,  to  board.  The  next  morning  was  bright  and 
sunny.  The  village  of  old  Muddy  Brook  looked  well; 
good  houses,  apparently  good  livers,  and  good  farms 
around.  I  went  to  the  "  meeting-house  :  "  there  were 
no  churches  in  those  days.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  house, 
having  as  many  doors  as  the  "  Old  South,"  and  one  to 
spare.  It  had  small  windows,  small  glass,  was  two 
stories,  and  had  a  large  gallery  all  round,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  gallery  was  in  the  vestibule.  The  pews  were  square, 
and  seats  all  round  them,  and  tables  to  lay  the  hymn- 
books  on,  and  also  to  sleep  upon. 

The  congregation  was  immense,  filling  the  whole  house, 
galleries,  aisles,  and  stairs. 

At  dinner,  I  said  to  Capt.  Walker,  "  How  is  this  ?  You 
seem  to  be  rich,  and  good  livers,  and  have  a  large  congre- 
gation. How  does  it  happen,  that  you  have  such  an  old 
dilapidated  meeting-house  ?  "  —  "Oh!"  said  Capt.  Walker, 
"you  do  not  know  our  history.  We  have  been  fighting 
seventy  years  about  that  old  meeting-house.  Seventy 
years  ago,  when  that  house  was  raised  (it  not  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish) ,  when  one  party  raised  the  timber, 
the  other  appeared  to  push  down ;  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  the  quarrel  has  existed ;  and  now  one  part  of  the 
parish  are  building  a  new  house  at  Village  Corners,  about 
a  mile  west.  This  is  the  reason  we  have  not  had  a  better 
house  of  worship." 

One  thing  which  added  much  to  the  acrimony  of  the 
quarrel  was,  the  people  in  the  parish  were  all  nearly  re- 
lated, having  married  and  intermarried  among  themselves 
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from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  rarely  going  out  of 
the  neighborhood  of  ' '  Muddy  Brook  ' '  to  form  a  family 
connection.  They  were  one  people,  "  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,"  on  all  subjects  except  that  of  the  location  of  the 
church.  On  this  point  they  were  sworn  contestants,  and 
the}r  had  brought  up  their  children  on  each  side  of  the 
brook  with  instruction,  "  Samuel,  you  fight  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  meeting-house,' '  and,  "  John,  never  suffer 
that  house  to  be  removed  from  its  old  location  ; ' '  and  they 
held  on  to  this  instruction  as  tenaciously  as  did  the  sons 
of  Jonadab  the  Rechabite.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
things,  when  the  writer  commenced  preaching  in  the  parish 
of  "  Muddy  Brook  ;  "  so  far  as  ill-will  was  concerned,  it 
was  muddy  enough.  But  both  parties  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  preaching ;  and  so  he  remained  for  six  months, 
till  the  new  house,  located  at  the  "  Village  Corners,"  was 
completed ;  and,  when  a  majority  of  the  societ}r,  but  not 
of  the  church,  voted  to  worship  at  the  new  house  the  next 
sabbath,  and  the  remainder  determined  to  sta}T  at  the  old 
house,  a  committee  from  each  party  waited  upon  the  writer, 
to  engage  him  to  preach  on  each  side  of  the  brook  the 
next  sabbath.  As  he  could  not  do  this,  he  declined  to 
preach  on  cither  side.  Two  brothers  of  Hon.  Linus  Child, 
late  of  Boston,  were  of  the  committee  that  wished  him  to 
preach  in  the  new  house, — Asa  and  Peleg  Child.  Asa 
did  not  then  reside  in  the  parish  ;  but  Peleg  did,  and  v.  as 
so  active  in  the  parish-quarrel  that  the  meaning  of  the 
name  originally  might  have  applied  to  him:  "  His  name 
was  called  Peleg,  for  in  his  days  the  earth  was  divided." 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  afterwards  reported  by 
one  of  these  committees,  that  Mr.  Cornell  remained  with 
them  as  long  as  they  wanted  him.  It  was  evident  that 
the  principle,  "tittila  me,  tittilabo  te,"  ended  with  them, 
when  they  found  their  labor  in  vain. 

This  old  "  Muddy  Brook"  was  one  of  the  strong  par- 
ishes of  Connecticut.  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  had  been  pastor 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Backus  was  a  good  man,  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  but  really  indolent.  One  of 
the  people,  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  gave  the 
following  account  of  his  ministry:  "He  was  a  good 
preacher,  a  thorough  student  when  he  would  study ;  but 
he  had  some  tact  at  extemporizing ;  and,  when  it  was  a 
rainy  day,  he  would  say,  '  I  had  prepared  a  sermon,  but 
as  only  few  are  present,  I  will  expound  a  chapter.'  On 
this  rock  he  split.  When  he  thus  expounded,  he  was 
always  half  an  hour  longer  than  when  he  had  a  written 
sermon.  This  was  so  noticeable,  that  those  who  staid  at 
home  could  always  tell  token  he  preached,  and  when  he 
did  not,  as  they  called  it.  When  he  did  not  preach,  he 
kept  the  people  half  an  hour  longer.  They  said  they 
would  not  have  found  fault  about  his  not  having  a  sermon, 
if  he  would  only  tell  them  beforehand,  so  that  the}'  could 
calculate  for  dinner.  But,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  this, 
they  put  the  pudding  in,  at  a  given  time  ;  and,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  have  no  sermon  that  day,  it  was  all  spoiled, 
being  boiled  to  pieces.  This  really  broke  him  up ;  for, 
though  they  were  a  sleepy  people,  yet  they  were  more 
wakeful  than  their  minister." 


The  result  of  this  parish- quarrel  was,  they  divided ; 
built  two  houses  of  worship,  settled  two  ministers ;  and 
for  forty  years  have  paid  each  of  them  a  larger  salaiy  than 
they  paid  one,  when  they  all  went  to  the  old  house. 
Thus  they  have  "provoked  each  other  to  love  and  good 
works." 

A  word  should  be  said  of  Capt.  Walker's  two  daugh- 
ters, where  the  writer  boarded  six  months.  Emily,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  was  a  young  woman  of  bright  parts,  of 
sparkling  wit,  much  intelligence,  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  inflexible  integrity.  She  was  some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  old,  and,  consequently,  had  lost  some  of 
her  maiden  beauty.  But  she  still  possessed  a  black  and 
sparkling  eye,  and  a  full  share  of  wit.  Her  criticisms 
were  keen,  searching,  and  ever  pertinent. 

As  specimens  of  her  ready  wit  take  the  following  :  The 
minister  was  absent  a  sabbath,  and  they  held  a  "  dea- 
cons' meeting."  On  his  return,  he  asked  Emily  how  they 
got  along.  "First  rate,"  said  she.  "Deacon  Luther 
Child  made  the  long  prayer  in  the  morning,  and  prayed 
just  an  hour.  Deacon  William  Child  made  the  long 
prayer  in  the  afternoon,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  by  Deacon  Luther ;  so  he  prayed  an  hour  and 
five  minutes."  Old  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  then  in  his 
glory  in  Boston.  One  day  Emily  took  up  a  Boston  paper 
in  which  it  was  said,  Dr.  Beecher  said  so  and  so,  at  a 
temperance  meeting,  and  he  was  followed  in  a  very  ap- 
propriate address  by  Amasa  Walker,  Esq.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  "  my   cousin  Amasa  is   a  great   man   down   there 
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among  your  Boston  people.  We  always  considered  him 
a  good  fellow,  but  not  so  great  as  he  is  among  your  Bos- 
tonians."  Professor  "Walker  was  then  a  young  man,  and 
such  a  remark  was  perfectly  natural  upon  the  principle, 
"  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country, 
and  among  his  own  kindred."  How  greatness  diminishes 
as  it  comes  nearer ! 

Nor  did  Miss  Emily  spare  even  the  writer.  He  had 
not  imitated  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  as  man3T  of  the  young 
ministers  around  Boston  had,  in  using  the  blacksmith's 
hammer ;  but  he  had  a  habit,  which  has  characterized 
some  greater  men  than  he,  of  using  his  hands  as  though 
he  were  fighting  off  mosquitoes,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
with  that  excellent  minister  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  of  Braintree, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth  of  Philadelphia.  Something 
was  said  about  his  remaining  the  minister  of  the  ' '  Muddy 
Brook"  parish  after  the  "Village  Corner"  folks  had 
gone  off.  Miss  Emily  addressing  him  said,  "  Well,  you 
must  learn  to  keep  your  hands  still."  It  was  an  appro- 
priate and  well-timed  criticism. 

Miss  Emil}T  afterward  married  a  mechanic  by  the  name 
of  Smith,  and  removed  to  New  York.  The  writer  visited 
them  some  years  after  her  marriage,  and  found  she  had 
two  fine  boys,  and  was  living  in  very  comfortable  .circum- 
stances. Miss  Emily  nearly  ruined  her  health  in  nursing 
with  the  most  tender  care  her  sick  sister  Elvira,  who 
died  while  I  was  in  the  family. 

After  the  arrangement  was  made  to  have  preaching  reg- 
ularly at  both  houses  of  the  old  "  Muddy  Brook  "  parish, 
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and,  after  the  interview  with  the  two  committees  on  the 
same  evening,  above  named,  I  left  that  part  of  the  town, 
and  went  to  what  is  now  called  South  Woodstock.  It 
was  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  having  been  first  settled, 
and  was  then  called  Woodstock  ;  the  other  three  Congre- 
gational societies  being  designated,  "Muddy  Brook," 
"  Village  Corners,"  and  "  West  Woodstock." 

I  had  negotiated  an  exchange  with  an  old  minister  by 
the  name  of  Rich,  from  New  Hampshire,  who  was  then 
supplying  South  Woodstock,  for  him  to  go  to  Muddy 
Brook,  and  I  was  to  go  there.  This  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  of  the  parish,  and  by  Mr.  Rich 
and  myself.  So,  when  the  division  of  Muddy  Brook 
parish  came,  I  went  to  the  old  part  of  the  town.  This 
was  a  weaker  parish  than  either  part  of  the  Muddy  Brook 
one.  Over  this  first  church  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  I  was 
installed  June  15,  1831.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Maltby  of  Taunton.  Father  Lyman,  the  old  minister, 
and  his  wife,  were  still  living.  He  had  been  the  pastor 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  But  there  had  been  another,  Rev. 
Mr.  Crampton,  settled  and  left,  before  my  settlement 
there.  The  parish  had  been  somewhat  broken.  Mr. 
Lynian  had  been  settled  upon  the  old  plan,  for  life,  as  it 
was  called,  his  salary  based  upon  articles  at  an  estimated 
sum  with  a  small  amount  of  money. 

For  instance,  he  was  to  have  so  much  wood  at  one 
dollar  a  cord,  corn  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  &c,  and  for 
labor  he  was  to  allow  fifty  cents  a  day.  During  the  long 
period  of  his  ministry,  prices  changed  very  much,  and  this, 
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among  other  things,  created  trouble.  Mr.  Lyman  by 
laying  out  some  money,  which  came  by  his  wife,  soon 
after  his  settlement,  when  land  was  cheap,  became  even- 
tually one  of  the  richest  landholders  of  the  parish ;  and, 
when  labor  became  worth  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day, 
Mr.  Lyman  would  say,  ' '  My  contract  allows  me  labor  for 
fifty  cents."  Thus  the  man,  who  could  have  this  sum, 
becoming  provoked  with  Mr.  Lyman,  would  labor  for 
him  no  more.  Finally,  very  unscrupulous  means  were 
used  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  LjTnan.  One  man  used  to  tell 
how  he  worked  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Ljonan.  He  went  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Old  Major."  The  iC  Old  Major  "  was 
a  man  of  mind.  He  knew  almost  every  thing  and  every- 
body. Young  persons,  hearing  him  speak  for  the  first 
time,  admired  him.  He  reminded  them  (and  everj'body 
else  who  had  never  seen  him  before)  of  Goldsmith's 
village  schoolmaster :  — 

"  Still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

The  "Old  Major's"  head,  however,  was  very  large. 
He  was  a  moving  man.  He  used  to  say,  two  jTears  were 
enough  for  any  man  to  live  in  one  place  :  accordingly,  as 
he  owned  a  farm  in  two  contiguous  towns,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  move  from  one  to  the  other,  and  from  the  other 
to  one,  every  two  years. 

The  "  Old  Major"  was  a  ministerial  man.  He  was 
ever  a  great  friend  to  his  minister.  If  he  had  any  product 
of  his  faim  to  sell,  he  would  like  to  have  the  minister  buy 
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it.  Unfortunately,  often,  for  the  poor  minister,  however, 
in  trading  with  the  Major,  it  turned  out  that  he  (the  min- 
ister) "  paid  too  dear  for  the  whistle." 

It  happened,  also,  that  in  one  of  the  towns  from,  and  to, 
which  the  Major  was  accustomed  to  migrate,  the  minister, 
Father  Lyman,  was  settled  upon  the  good  old  New-Eng- 
land plan,  for  life ;  not,  as  in  these  modern  times,  on 
wheels.  Now,  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  after  this  minister  had  been  settled  forty  }rears, 
many  of  the  people  wished  to  turn  him  out  to  graze.  But 
in  accomplishing  this  several  obstacles  were  to  be  over- 
come. In  the  first  place,  there  were,  in  those  daj-s,  sev- 
eral sturdy  oaks  on  "  the  hill  of  Zion,"  who,  adhering  to 
grave  principles,  and  walking  in  "the  old  paths,"  did  not 
believe  it  right  to  serve  an  old,  faithful  minister,  worse 
than  a  humane  farmer  would  serve  his  old  horse.  This 
was  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way.  But,  as  "  Young  Amer- 
ica" was  then  coming  up,  a  sturdy  youth,  of  go-ahead 
character,  and  of  break-shackle  proclivny,  and,  as  young 
Pompey  told  old  Caesar,  "more  worship  the  rising  than 
the  setting  sun,"  more  of  this  young  craft  was  found 
than  of  the  old  settlers ;  so  this  first  question  was  dis- 
posed of  by  popular  vote  of  numbers  against  the  min- 
ister. Then,  next,  there  was  the  law,  not  having  been 
made  for  the  "  righteous,"  but  "for  evil-doers."  This 
presented  to  them  a  knotty  question ;  for,  if  they  dis- 
missed him,  the}'  must,  by  law,  still  support  him. 

To  get  out  of  this  dilemma,  many  expedients  were 
devised.     One  was  a  somewhat  new  device,  then,  though 
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since  a  very  common  one  with  corporations  —  those 
bodies  without  souls  —  for  the  society,  an  incorporated 
bod}\  to  put  its  property  out  of  its  hands.  So  its  funds, 
left  to  support  the  gospel  by  the  pious  dead,  and  in  this 
case  chiefly  by  a  pious  old  lad}r,  were  put  beyond  the 
reach  of  attachment  as  society  property. 

But,  then,  there  remained  the  meeting-house.  This 
could  be  taken  for  the  minister's  salary.  Here  was  a 
tender  spot.  This  difficulty  was,  however,  proposed  to 
be  removed  by  a  spruce  3roung  man  who  had  recently 
become  a  member  of  the  societ}\  This  young  sprig 
proposed  to  sell  the  house  at  auction,  and  dispose  of 
that,  as  they  had  of  the  other  mone3's.  Some  of  the  old 
men  could  not  yet  see  that  this  would  be  exactly  a  very 
pious  deed ;  nevertheless,  it  was  carried,  bjr  a  majority. 
In  brief,  the  old  minister  was  dismissed. 

Now,  what  was  a  little  remarkable,  the  "  Old  Major  " 
was  never  seen  at  one  of  these  society  meetings.  Not 
he  :  he  was  all  the  time  a  ministerial  man.  Many  years 
after,  however,  he  related  the  whole  matter  to  the  writer. 

"  I  never  appeared,"  said  he,  "at  the  meetings  ;  but  I 
worked  like  a  beaver  out  of  doors  among  the  people." 

The  "  Old  Major  "  was  a  repentant  man.  He  believed  in 
asking  forgiveness  when  he  had  done  wrong :  so,  the  day 
after  the  old  minister  was  dismissed,  he  entered  the  stud}*, 
and  addressed  (with  hat  in  hand,  and  about  to  kneel 
before  him)  the  ex-pastor,  — 

"  Mr. ,  I  have  been  very  wicked  ;  I've  tried  to  get 

3'ou  dismissed :  I'm  very  sorry ;  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me,"  &c. 
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The  "Old  Major"  was  a  shrewd  man.  He  laid  all 
the  plans  for  the  above-named  result.  But  this  was  not 
all.  He  knew  where  to  work.  It  was  "from  house  to 
house  ;  "  and  thus  he  always  began  where  the  squirrel 
puts  out  his  dirt  when  he  digs  ;  viz.,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hole. 

The  "Old  Major "  was  an  exhorter;  and  hence,  just 
before  one  of  his  two-year  moves,  he  took  occasion  to 
exhort  the  j>eople,  and  especially  the  young,  to  become 
good ;  and  though  he  removed  but  a  few  miles,  j*et  he 
always  concluded  his  last  exhortations  (for  he  always  had 
several  last  ones)  with  these  words,  — 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friends,  and  most  precious  jTRith, 
I  shall  never  see  3-011  again,"  &c.  The  writer  well 
remembers  one  of  these  last  exhortations.  The  meeting 
was  in  the  Academy  Hall ;  and  as  the  youth  went  out, 
one  after  another,  one  who  remembered  some  former 
removals  said,  "Well,  the  '  Old  Major  '  is  on  the  move 
again." 

The  "  Old  Major,"  near  the  close  of  life,  had  a  slight 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  somewhat  affected  his  speech. 
In  this  state  he  called  on  the  widow  of  the  clergyman 
above-named,  —  a  woman  of  small  stature,  black  e}-cs, 
bright  intellect,  of  the  age  of  eight3'-five  years,  —  and 
said,  — 

"  Mrs.  ,  I  shall  never  say  any  more." 

She  quickly  replied, — 

"  Well,  Major,  it  is  just  as  well,  for  you  have  said  a 
great  deal  in  your  life." 
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The  "  Old  Major  "  loved  his  family,  as  eveiy  good  man 
should.  He  had  two  children  b}*  the  last  wife,  children 
of  his  old  age.  There  were  no  such  children  as  these  in 
the  land.  The  son  became  a  minister  ;  and  it  would  have 
done  any  one  good  to  have  looked  at  the  "  Old  Major  " 
when  he  preached. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  much  more  that  might 
be  said,  the  reader  may  infer  that  the  "  Old  Major  "  filled 
a  niche ;  that  he  had  a  good  hull,  was  well  built,  finely 
rigged,  and  wanting  in  nothing,  but  ballast  and  a  rudder. 
Query :  Are  there  any  niches  in  the  church  and  the 
communhry  now  filled  by  men  wanting  both  ballast  and 
rudders  ? 

From  what  has  been  said  let  no  one  infer  that  we  con- 
sidered the  "  Old  Major  "  a  bad  man.  By  no  manner  of 
means.     He  was  in  many  respects  a  good  citizen. 

Mr.  Lyman's  mind  became  very  much  impaired ;  and, 
while  his  bodily  health  was  tolerably  good,  he  finally  lost 
his  intellect.  When  he  could  not  remember  whether  he 
had  had  family  worship  or  not,  and  many  such  like  items, 
his  mind  was  clear  on  religious  subjects,  and  he  would 
expound  difficult  portions  of  Scripture  (for  which  he  was 
renowned)  with  great  precision  and  clearness  ;  thus  show- 
ing the  "  ruling  passion  strong  "  to  the  last. 

His  desire  to  visit  the  house  of  God  was  strong,  and  he 
was  always  a  punctual  and  regular  attendant.  He  was 
exceedingly  kind  and  tender  to  his  successor,  the  writer. 
He  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Lyman,  also,  for  man}'  critical 
remarks  and  corrections  which  were  very  useful  to  him, 
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and  some  of  them  might  be  to  young  ministers  of  the 
present  clay. 

He  had  a  habit,  when  eating,  of  smacking  his  lips. 
Mr.  Lyman  said,  "You  smack;  "  and  this  remark  broke 
up  the  habit. 

A  neighboring  minister  preached  one  day,  and  Mr. 
I/vinan  said,  "You  say  'beseech  of*  in  your  prayer. 
Just  leave  out  the  of."  Many  ministers  of  the  present 
day  might  profitably  take  the  same  advice. 

I  remained  pastor  of  this  church  until  Aug.  13,  1834. 
About  this  time  a  considerable  number  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  among  them  Henry  C.  Bowen,  then  a  lad  of 
sixteen  3-ears.  I  name  Mr.  Bowen  because  he  has  been 
a  prominent  man  in  getting  up  "The  Independent," 
and  in  establishing  Congregationalism  in  New  York  and 
vicinity. 

His  mother  was  like  Eunice,  the  mother  of  young  Tim- 
othy, one  of  the  best  women  I  ever  knew  ;  and  his  grand- 
mother, like  "Lois,"  truly  "a  mother  in  Israel."  If 
ever  a  woman  prayed  earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  her 
children,  Mrs.  Bowen,  the  mother  of  Henry  C.  Bowen, 
did  ;  and  she  saw  them  all  four  united  with  the  church, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Old  Squire  Bowen,  the  grandfather,  was  a  very  peculiar 
man ;  a  man  of  wealth,  but  not  a  church-going  man  for 
many  years.  Soon  after  I  went  to  this  parish,  his  wife, 
then  an  old  lady,  among  others,  was  propounded  to  the 
church.  News  of  it  came  to  the  ears  of  her  hus- 
band.     One    evening    he    called  on  me,  and    said    he 
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had  understood  Mrs.  Bowen  had  been  propounded  as  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  church.  I  said,  "Yes, 
she  has  been."  Squire  Bowen  said,  he  thought  the  thing 
was  premature.  I  replied,  "It  has  been  said,  she  has 
desired  to  unite  with  the  church  for  twenty  years."  — 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  we  were  married  early,  and  I 
never  felt  willing  to  give  her  up  to  Mr.  I/pnan,"  Mr. 
Lyman  having  been  the  former  pastor.  He  said  if  I* 
would  put  it  off  that  communion,  he  would  make  no 
further  objection.  I  told  him  she  was  propounded  for 
admission  to  the  church ;  and  I  could  make  no  engage- 
ment about  it,  as  coming  forward  rested  wholly  with  her. 
Here  the  matter  was  left.  She  did  not  come  at  that  com- 
munion ;  and  at  the  next  the  old  gentleman  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  for  he  came  and  brought  her,  and  remained 
through  the  service. 

He  then  desired  me  to  appoint  a  lecture  at  his  house, 
which  I  did.  People  were  as  much  astonished  as  those 
were,  who  once  said,  "Is  Saul  also  among  the  proph- 
ets?" or,  as  the  disciples  were  at  the  conversion  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus.  The  old  Squire,  however,  though  he  often 
attended  church,  never  made  a  profession  of  religion. 
His  advice  to  his  grandson  H.  C.  Bowen,  when  he  left 
for  New  York,  was,  "  Well,  Henry,  if  you  will  go,  keep 
your  ears  open,  and  your  mouth  shut." 

I  once  preached  about  sleeping  in  church.  The  next 
day,  the  old  gentleman  came  jogging  along,  on  his  old 
horse ;  and,  as  he  came  up,  said,  "  Well,  I  shall  have  to 
sleep  one  sabbath  more,  for  I  have  not  yet  done  haying." 
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Old  Esquire  McClellan  (of  whom  more  will  be  said  here- 
after) said,  "Mr.  Cornell,  if  people  sleep  in  church  here- 
after, it  will  not  be  your  fault." 

This  parish,  at  the  time  I  went  there,  had  been  overrun 
by  the  anti-Masonic  excitement,  which  began  about  Wil- 
liam Morgan,  and  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  coun- 
try. The  most  wealthy  men  had  left  the  parish,  and 
refused  to  pay  any  parish  tax.  No  man,  who  was  a  Mason, 
could  be  elected  to  any  office  in  town.  It  was  then  sup- 
posed that  Masonry  was  dead ;  and  no  man  would  have 
believed  that  in  1878  it  would  have  been  stronger  than 
ever  before. 

One  other  little  incident  that  transpired  during  the  pas- 
torate in  Woodstock  may  be  properly  named.  There  was 
a  colony  in  one  part  of  the  parish,  of  some  half-dozen 
families  who  had  moved  up  from  Providence,  R.I.  Rhode 
Island  people  in  those  days  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
attend  church,  and  none  of  these  families  were  regular 
attendants. 

They  did  not  like  to  be  considered  as  having  no  regard 
for  the  sabbath,  and  professed  to  be  Universalists.  So, 
on  one  occasion  they  invited  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering,  who  was 
then  flourishing  in  Providence,  to  come  up  and  preach  to 
them.  I  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pick- 
ering, and  knew  him  to  be  a  very  pleasant  man.  They 
applied  to  the  committee  for  the  use  of  our  church.  The 
committee  asked  my  opinion.  They  wanted  it  on  a  week- 
day. I  said,  Yes,  by  all  means.  So  they  had  the  church. 
They  made  great  preparations,  —  went   to  Southbridge, 
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Mass.,  and  engaged  a  band  of  music  for  the  occasion, 
and  were  to  have  a  general  gathering.  The  day  came. 
Mr.  Pickering  appeared  and  preached.  But  the  congre- 
gation was  very  small ;  for,  though  our  people  gave  them 
the  use  of  the  church,  yet  they  did  not  feel  bound  to 
attend.  The  result  was,  the  leaders  in  getting  up  the 
meeting  said  the}'  had  been  at  all  this  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  the  people  would  not  attend,  and  they  would 
never  lift  a  finger  again  to  get  up  a  meeting.  So  the 
Universalists  came  no  more  into  that  land  as  long  as  we 
staid  there;  but,  had  we  refused  them  the  house,  they 
would  have  built  one,  as,  "  If  he  hears  you  say  Dublin, 
he'll  sure  take  the  road  to  Cork." 

In  the  church  at  Woodstock  we  had  some  very  curious 
people,  some  ignorant  people,  some  strong,  healthy  peo- 
ple, and  some  very  weak  and  feeble  people. 

Deacon  Chandler  was  a  large,  strong,  and  apparently  a 
very  healthy  and  long-lived  man.  He  was  a  Mason  ;  and, 
at  the  time  referred  to,  Masons  were  proscribed,  as  just 
said.  As  a  consequence,  Deacon  Chandler  had  to  resign 
his  deaconship.  He  did  so,  and  retired  from  the  office. 
But  he  still  attended  church.  This  good  man,  whether 
worried  out  by  the  ill-will  of  his  brethren,  or  by  the  trials 
arising  from  the  feeble  state  of  his  wife's  health,  or  from 
some  cause  to  the  writer  unknown,  did  not  live  to  old  age. 

But  his  wife  (and  herein  is  the  pith  of  what  I  am  now 
after)  lived  till  about  ninety  years  old,  to  verify  the  old 
adage,  "  Threatened  people  live  long."  Forty  years  ago 
she  was  so  feeble  she  could  not  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
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She  could  attend  church  but  half  a  day,  even  when  she 
had  been  carried  there.  She  was  so  dyspeptic  she  could 
eat  nothing,  and  kept  her  bed  a  large  part  of  the  time. 
Yet  she  lived.  I  could  enumerate  several  instances  of 
this  kind,  where  the  well,  the  strong,  the  healthy,  have 
died,  while  the  feeble  have  lived  ;  verifying  the  declaration 
of  Scripture,  "It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps." 

We  had  a  man  in  this  town  who  used  to  tell  the  follow- 
ing story :  — 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  fell  in  love  with  a  girl, 
and  determined  to  have  her.  She  and  her  mother  were 
very  good  Baptists,  and  at  one  time  I  was  afraid  I  should 
have  to  go  into  the  water  to  get  her.  But  I  determined 
to  have  her,  if  I  did.  I  so  managed,  however,  that  I  got 
her  without  going  into  the  water  after  her." 

We  had  two  families  of  Lyons  in  town.  In  its  early 
settlement,  one  of  them  was  quite  superior  to  the  other. 
But,  after  the  old  stock  passed  away,  the  scene  changed. 
The  prominent  family  left  but  one  son ;  the  other,  four. 
These  four  held  various  offices,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
nominate  and  strive  to  elect  each  other,  and  to  give  each 
other  all  his  titles.  The  one  son  came  to  me  one  day, 
and  said,  "It  is  strange  to  me,  how  all  the  honors  seem 
to  kind'r  run  in  that  are  family.  One  is  a  colonel,  another 
a  squire,  and  another  a  deacon.  It  didn't  use  to  be  so  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers."  So  indeed  it  was  not.  But 
things  had  changed  "  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep." 

We  had  a  man,  a  very  worthy,  good  man,  too,  by  the 
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name  of  Barsto ;  and  one  morning  I  read  these  lines  of 
Watts's,  in  church,  — 

"  Lions  and  beasts  of  savage  name 
Put  on  the  nature  of  the  lamb." 

He  laughed.  On  Monday,  I  met  him,  and  he  said,  "  Did 
you  see  me  laugh  in  church  yesterday?  "  I  said,  "  Yes." 
—  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  was  thinking  what  a  change  must 
have  taken  place  since  the  evening  previous,  when  we  had 
a  parish-meeting  and  a  pretty  smart  quarrel,  all  the  lions 
manifesting  their  peculiarly  ferocious  nature.  If  they  had 
put  on  the  nature  of  the  lamb  this  morning,  there  must 
have  been  a  wonderful  change  during  the  night."  I  could 
hardly  blame  the  good  man  for  smiling. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  worthy 
descendants  of  Woodstock,  with  whom  we  had  a  very 
happy  acquaintance :  — 

Deacon  Walter  Paine  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
in  1776,  and  was  the  son  of  Amos,  who  was  the  son  of 
Daniel,  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  who  was  the  son  of 
Stephen,  who  came  over  in  1638  in  the  ship  "  Diligence," 
and  settled  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.  Samuel,  the  grandfather 
of  Walter,  purchased  wild  land  in  Woodstock  in  1694, 
and  settled  there.  Amos,  his  father,  married  Priscilla 
Lyon  ;  and  Walter  was  the  seventh  of  their  thirteen  chil- 
dren, who  doubtless  were  a  merry  company  when  gathered 
round  the  spacious  fireplace  of  the  olden  time. 

Walter  remained  at  home  until  he  had  gained  his 
majority,  contributing  his  share  to  the  varied  labors  of 
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the  farm,  and  at  one  time  seriously  injuring  himself 
through  his  ambition  to  mow  as  much  grass  in  a  given 
time  as  a  strong  hired  man. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  left  the  paternal  roof  for 
the  great  life  struggle,  and  chose  Troy,  N.Y.,  as  the 
place  to  test  the  entering  wedge  of  fortune.  He  remained 
at  Troy  but  a  short  time  before  he  removed  to  Providence, 
R.I.,  where  he  entered  on  mercantile  life,  and  became, 
also,  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing.  His  attachments 
in  Providence  were  very  strong,  both  in  the  church  and 
in  society ;  and  his  ardent  temperament  gained  for  him 
many  friends.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  twenty  years,  and 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eiglnVv-four  years.  His  seat 
in  the  church  and  at  the  prayer-meetings  was  seldom 
vacant,  and  his  last  years  were  peaceful  and  happy. 

One  who  served  as  deacon  more  than  fift}7  years,  in  the 
same  church  where  he  officiated,  prepared  an  obituary 
notice,  from  which  we  extract  the  following :  — 

"  Although  the  subject  of  this  notice  had  not  resided 
in  this  city  (Providence,  R.I.)  for  several  3-ears,  yet  for- 
merly he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens,  filling  with  honor  several  important  offices,  both 
civil  and  religious.  He  came  to  Providence  when  a 
3Touth,  and  by  his  industry  and  correct  deportment  he 
soon  secured  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he 
became  associated.  In  early  life  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Daniel  Snow,  brother  of  the  first  minister  of 
the  Beneficent  Church,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
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Two  sons  of  this  marriage  are  respected  citizens  of  this 
place.  His  second  wife  was  a  sister  of  Judge  Bacon  of 
Canterbuiy,  Conn.,  who,  with  an  only  daughter,  have 
been  his  constant  attendants  in  the  closiDg  period  of  his 
life,  and  who  with  the  sons  mourn  the  loss  of  a  husband 
and  father  highly  respected  and  dearly  beloved. 

' '  He  early  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  year  1808  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon  in  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Church,  which  he 
retained  for  more  than  thirty  years,  until  he  removed 
from  the  city. 

"  A  short  time  previous  to  his  decease  he  visited  his 
former  residence,  and  called  on  many  friends  of  his  ear- 
lier days,  evincing  to  all  that  his  faith  was  firm  to  the 
end.  4  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from 
henceforth;  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.'  " 

Some  account  of  the  religious  revival  in  1830  and  1831 
may  be  interesting  to  the  pastors  and  churches  of  the 
present  day. 

There  were  some  wonderful  conversions  in  Woodstock 
during  nry  pastorate.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
J.  P.,  —  a  notoriously  wicked  man,  and,  withal,  very  pro- 
fane. If  good  Deacon  C,  who  lived  near  him,  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  to  church,  he  would  swear  till  the 
deacon  was  out  of  hearing. 

This  man's  wife  and  eldest  daughter  were  converted. 
Nothing  had  been  said  to  him  about  religion,  nor  had  he 
attended  any  of  the  meetings.     He  went  into  his  garden, 
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one  evening,  and  saw  two  little  vines  just  come  up.  The 
next  morning  he  looked  again,  and  one  of  them  was  gone. 
This  text  immediately  came  into  his  mind,  "  One  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left." 

He  went  into  the  woods  to  chop  wood ;  but  he  could 
not  work.  "  One  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left,"  fol- 
lowed him.  He  went  home  to  dinner,  but  could  not  eat. 
He  was  in  an  agon}'.  Finally  he  appeared  in  the  meeting. 
Every  one  was  surprised,  some  utterly  astonished.  At  last 
he  was  converted  ;  and  from  that  time  there  was  no  man 
more  "  ready  to  every  good  work,"  no  man  more  ready  to 
open  his  purse,  and  pay  his  money,  when  it  was  needed 
for  a  good  cause,  than  this  man.  The  conversion  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  or  of  John  Bun}~an,  was  not  more  striking,  or 
the  change  more  visible.  That  one  sentence  of  Holy 
Writ  fastened  upon  his  mind,  and,  as  an  arrow  from  the 
Almighty,  stuck  fast.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  in 
his  conversion  was,  he  had  attended  no  meeting,  and  noth- 
ing had  been  said  to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Christians  had  been  praying  for  him ;  and  He  in  whose 
hands  are  all  hearts  had  heard  and  answered  their  prayers. 
Professor  Tyndall,  or  any  other  professor,  may  account  for 
such  a  conversion  upon  physical  principles  as  they  please. 
Such  were  the  facts. 

PROTRACTED    MEETINGS    IN   1831,  IN   WINDHAM  COUNTY,  CONN. 

Such  was  the  name  given  to  the  meetings  held  in  1831— 
32,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  was  held  in  Western  Connecticut,  in  March,  1831, 
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at  which  the  writer  was  present,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  description.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  who  have 
since  come  upon  the  stage,  to  know  how  these  meetings 
were  conducted  more  than  forty  years  ago,  by  which  many 
hundreds  were  brought  into  the  churches. 

The  first  sermon  was  from  the  text,  "Purifying  their 
hearts  by  faith."  The  preacher  opened  the  whole  sj^stem 
of  Christian  theology,  and  brought  to  view  the  grand  rea- 
son why  Christ  came  into  our  world ;  to  wit,  that  we 
might  be  saved  through  faith  in  him. 

1.  What  is  faith? 

2.  How  shall  we  get  it? 

3.  How  does  faith  show  itself? 

Immediately  before  and  after  the  sermon,  a  prajTer- 
meeting  was  held  b}^  the  church  ;  and  the  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations were  fervent  and  earnest. 

The  second  sermon  was  from  the  text,  "  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world." 

Said  the  speaker,  "  Christians  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
lights  in  this  dark  world.  Noah,  Moses,  David,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Daniel  were  the  lights  of  their  day. 
They  shone  in  the  old  world,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  cap- 
tivities of  Israel,  as  lights  in  a  dark  place.  So  'in  the 
fulness  of  time,'  heralded  by  John  the  Baptist,  a  burn- 
ing and  shining  light  himself,  the  Messiah,  the  grand 
light  and  luminaiy  of  our  world,  made  his  appearance." 

The  third  sermon  was  from  the  text,  "Have  I  any 
pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die,  saith  the  Lord 
God ;  and  not  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wicked  way, 
and  live?" 
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The  former  sermons  had  been  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  church.  The  usual  course  pursued  in  these  meetings 
was,  first,  to  address  the  church,  — 

1.  From  his  sparing  them  so  long. 

2.  From  the  ransom  provided  for  them. 

3.  From  the  offer  which  He  makes  them  of  pardon. 

4.  From  the  earnestness  with  which  He  presses  mercy 
upon  them. 

Then  followed  exhortations  to  the  sinner  to  turn.  It 
was  said,  "  If  you  die,  the  throne  of  God  will  be  clean 
from  your  blood.  All  holy  beings  will  rejoice  in  God's 
justice." 

The  fourth  sermon  was  from  the  text,  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. " 

In  this  sermon  was  developed  a  little  new-school  the- 
ology, which  about  that  time  was  considerably  talked  of, 
and  which  became  more  prominent ;  till,  in  1837,  the  dis- 
cussion culminated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  rending 
that  great  body  in  twain  ;  and  now,  after  thirty  years  sepa- 
ration, these  two  bodies  have  been  made  one  again. 

The  ground  taken  in  the  sermon,  from  this  text :  "  The 
Holy  Spirit  was  necessary  to  renew  the  heart,  not  because 
man  of  himself  had  not  sufficient  ability  to  obey  God, 
not  because  he  had  not  sufficient  powers  and  faculties  to 
be  an  obedient  subject,  nor  because  God  has  not  plainly 
told  him  Ms  duty  ;  but,  simply,  because  he  is  so  bad.  All 
that  renders  the  special  influence  of  God's  Spirit  accessary 
to  renew  the  hearts  of  men  is,  because  they  will  not  love 
God." 
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Then  followed  a  relation  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
various  churches  represented  in  the  meeting.  The  work 
of  the  Lord  was  being  revived  all  around  us.  Many  very 
striking  cases  of  conversion  were  related,  such  as  thrilled 
the  heart  of  every  Christian.  Sinners  were  awakened, 
crying  for  mercy.  One  old  man,  who  had  a  good  mother, 
ninety  years  old,  said,  "  I  can't  go  to  my  father,  for  he 
has  been  in  heaven  forty  years  ;  but  '  I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my '  mother. ' '  He  had  been  a  drunkard  for  many  years , 
and  the  only  one  of  a  large  family  who  was  out  of  Christ. 
He  went,  and,  on  bended  knees,  laid  his  head  in  the  old 
lady's  lap,  and  wept  like  a  child.  As  the  writer  came 
clown  from  the  pulpit  on  one  occasion,  a  lawyer,  an  ex- 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  State,  trembling  like  an  aspen- 
leaf,  cried  out,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  Such  were  the  mani- 
festations at  these  meetings.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  present 
in  a  wonderful  degree.  After  two  sermons  each  day,  and 
one  in  the  evening,  for  four  clays,  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  ;  and  with  it  the  meeting  closed. 

They  were  sometimes  called  Four  Days'  Meetings,  and 
sometimes  Protracted  Meetings,  and  were  held  more  or 
less  all  over  the  New-England  States,  but  chiefly  in  Con- 
necticut. 

While  pastor  at  Woodstock  in  1831,  the  writer  attended 
a  protracted  meeting,  in  old  Father  Wilson's,  the  Benefi- 
cent Church,  in  Providence,  R.I.,  elsewhere  referred  to. 

Mr.  Wilson  kept  Mr.  Finney  preaching  so  much  that 
Rev.  Dr.  Dow,  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  who  had  been  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting,  but  who  had  not  been  invited  to 
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preach,  told  us  the  following:  "Mr.  Wilson's  keeping 
Mr.  Finney  preaching  reminds  me  of  the  woman  who 
named  all  her  children  Molly.  When  the  first  was  born, 
they  asked  her  what  it  should  be  called.  She  said  Molly ; 
and  when,  in  process  of  time,  she  had  another,  and  was 
asked  what  it  should  be  called,  she  said  that  should  be 
Molly,  too."  We  could  not  blame  Dr.  Dow  for  the  story, 
for  he  was  an  old  man,  and  the  best  preacher  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  Messrs. 
Finney  and  Wisner  had  done  most  of  the  preaching. 

Let  me  here  caution  young  ministers  against  overwork 
in  seasons  of  revival.  At  those  protracted  meetings,  I 
preached  for  several  months,  on  an  average,  ten  sermons 
a  week.  I  was  young,  ardent,  and  if  urgency  to  preach 
by  my  brethren,  and  full  houses,  were  proof  of  popularity, 
popular  ;  but  I  then  laid  the  foundation  for  that  disease  of 
the  vocal  organs  which  afterwards  compelled  me  to  leave 
the  pulpit. 

TRUTH    STRANGER  THAN   FICTION. 

A  good  young  lady  of  Connecticut,  while  I  was  in 
Woodstock,  went  through  a  singular  experience.  She  left 
this  world  in  1830.  She  died  of  that  peculiarly  fatal 
disease,  pulmonary  consmnption ;  especial^  so,  in  New 
England.  In  her  sickness,  she  was  the  most  patient, 
lovely  being  I  ever  saw, — alwaj-s  cheerful,  always  re- 
signed, though  constantly  wasting  with  that  incurable 
disease. 

Rarely  have  I   seen  the  following  symptoms  of  this 
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disease  so  clearly  developed  as  in  her  case :  hectic  fever, 
wasting  of  the  body,  cough,  expectoration,  perspiration, 
the  nose  sharp  and  drawn ;  the  cheek-bones  prominent, 
and  a  red  spot  in  the  middle,  and  apparently  redder  in 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  paleness  ;  the  lips  retracted, 
and  moulded  into  a  bitter  smile ;  the  neck  oblique,  and 
impeded  in  its  movements  ;  the  shoulder-blades  projected 
like  wings,  the  ribs  prominent,  and  intercostal  spaces  sunk 
in ;  the  nails  crooked,  and  the  joints  of  the  fingers  promi- 
nent. Such  were  the  heart-rending  S}Tmptoms  daily  pre- 
sented to  the  agonizing  friends,  as  the  most  amiable  and 
lovely  of  creation  hastened  on  to  the  grave. 

Some  time  previous  to  her  sickness,  an  event  had  hap- 
pened that  gave  her  serious  trouble.  There  had  been  a 
revival,  in  which  she  and  a  cousin  of  hers  had  both  expe- 
rienced religion.  The  cousin  had  united  with  the  church  ; 
but  she  had  not.  There  was  a  3'oung  man  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of .     He  was  intelligent  and  active  ;  but  he 

was  a  nothingarian.  He  proposed  marriage  to  her.  She 
frankly  and  conscientiously  told  him,  she  could  not  many 
a  man  with  his  religious  views.  He  went  directly  to  her 
friend,  proposed  marriage  to  her,  and  she  accepted. 
They  were  married.  He  prospered  in  business ;  became 
one  of,  if  not  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  town.  All 
the  old  maids  and  widows  who  had  any  spare  money 
carried  it  to  him.  He  graciously  accepted  it,  but  only  to 
accommodate  them.  He  had  no  need  of  it ;  and  the 
interest  and  principal  were  always  ready  for  them  when 
wanted. 
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In  addition  to  all  this  worldly  prosperity,  at  one  of 
those  protracted  meetings  which  characterized  those  da}'S, 
he  became  a  convert.  He  soon  joined  the  church,  became 
an  active  member.  No  man  could  exhort  or  pray  like 
him.  He  was  now  almost  adored  by  all.  His  family 
prospered.  Sons  and  daughters  were  born  unto  him. 
His  wife  was  praised  by  many  of  her  acquaintances  and 
relatives.  Thus  things  went  on  swimmingry  for  several 
years. 

The  first-named  lady  lived  to  see  it  all.  The  thought 
often  came  to  her  innocent  bosom,  "  /might  have  had  all 
that.  Had  I  not  been  too  conscientious,  I  should  have 
been  where  my  cousin  is. "  Then,  she  would  think, ' '  Well, 
I  did  what  I  then  thought  was  for  the  best,  and  why  should 
I  regret  it  ?  " 

She  was  comforted  by  being  told,  there  was  a  "  Divinity 
that  shaped  our  course," — that  God  ordered  all  things 
wisely ;  and,  in  his  wisdom,  she  acquiesced.  She  even 
went  down  to  the  grave,  reconciled,  and  believing  that 
"  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would  do  right." 

Some  time  after  she  died,  and  the  writer  had  left  the 
State,  he  saw  in  a  paper  the  following :  "  Died  in  Connec- 
ticut, an  old  man.  He  had  been  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  town  for  many  years,  and  died  honored  and  deeply 
regretted.  All  the  nine  clcrgj'men  of  the  town  attended 
his  funeral,  and  addresses  were  made  by  several  of  them. 
The  whole  town  seemed  in  mourning." 

But  soon  things  put  on  a  new  face.  The  doctors  who 
had  been  called  to  sec  him,  knew,  all  the  time,  that  groat 
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funeral  was  going  on,  that  he  had  "shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil,"  by  his  own  hand.  They  were  well  con- 
vinced by  the  symptoms,  that  his  disease  was  "  opium  on 
the  brain  ;  "  and,  besides,  in  manipulating  about  the  body, 
one  of  them  had  found  an  empty  phial  labelled  Laudanum. 
Doctors  don't  alwa}Ts  tell  all  they  know ;  but  it  was  a 
little  too  much  to  carry  this  farce  quite  so  far. 

These  secret-keeping  Esculapii  might  never  have 
spoiled  the  character  of  this  man,  nor  the  grand  funeral 
which  followed  his  death,  had  not  some  outside  ' '  unpleas- 
antness" been  found  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  case; 
for  as  "Mammon"  is  an  active  god,  and  as  those  im- 
plements of  his,  called  "banks,"  with  their  Argus-eyes 
are  ever  watching,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a 
deficit  in  his  account,  which  he  left  no  money  to  pay. 
Moreover,  it  was  also  discovered,  that  he  had  been  "  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  for  several  years;  and  that  all 
the  way  he  had  kept  his  pecuniary  head  above  water  had 
been  by  forging  the  names  of  gentlemen,  as  indorsers, 
and  then  signing  himself;  and,  before  a  note  became  due, 
getting  the  money  from  one  bank  to  pay  the  note  to  the 
other.  Thus,  though  carrying  on  a  system  of  fraud  for 
many  years,  he  had  managed  so  adroitly  that  he  had  never 
been  caught  until  now.  The  Devil  had  got  the  noose  so 
nicely  adjusted  about  the  neck  of  the  poor  victim,  that, 
rinding  it  impossible  to  meet  his  demands,  he  chose  to 
take  a  short  way  of  paying  up. 

But,  as  for  the  maiden  ladies  and  widows  who  would 
have  "  plucked  out  their  own  eyes  and  given  them  to  him," 
as  well  as  their  money,  they  lost  all. 
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Were  we  disposed  to  moralize  a  little,  many  things 
might  be  said  while  contemplating  the  fate  of  these  two 
friends. 

It  is  necessary  to  wait  sometimes  for  what  Providence 

develops,  even  in  this  world.      One  went  down  to  the 

grave  lovely,  and  beloved,  and  with  a  conscience  void  of 

offence ;    and,  with   a  hope   of   a    glorious   immortality, 

"  entered  into  rest."     The  man  had  "  that  honor  which 

cometh  from  men,"  while  he  lived  ;  but  "  died  as  the  fool 

dieth,"  as  he  lived;  and  the  widows  and  orphans  whom 

he  defrauded  will  be  swift  witnesses  against  him  at  "  the 

great  day." 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform. " 

His  providence  is  a  great  deep. 

God  says,  "What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now;  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter ;  "  and  this  is  found  often  to  be 
the  case  in  this  world. 

A  novelist  might  make  a  tale  of  what  is  here  clearly 
stated,  without  exaggeration,  that  would,  indeed,  make 
truth  more  marvellous  than  fiction. 

THE   CLERGYMAN   BUYING  A   WATCH. 

More  than  forty  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
writer  went  from  the  "land  of  steady  habits,"  with  a 
minister,  to  attend  the  anniversaries  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

We  lodged  in  Brooklyn,  the  bed-chamber  of  New  York, 
with  a  mutual  friend,  and  came  over  every  morning  to 
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attend  the  meetings  in  the  last-named  city.  One  time,  as 
we  were  walking  up  Broadway,  we  came  to  one  of  "  Peter 
Funk's  "  dens  which  have  always  abounded  in  the  great 
commercial  metropolis  ;  though  I  suppose  neither  Boston 
nor  Philadelphia  would  tolerate  such  dens  for  a  day. 
Hearing  the  ringing  of  "  Peter's "  bell,  my  friend 
said,  — 

"lam  going  to  stop  here,  and  buy  a  watch." 

As  he  turned  to  go  in,  I  said,  — 

"  They  will  cheat  you  out  of  your  eye-teeth  there." 

It  was  simply  a  parting  remark,  for  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  but  that  he  knew  perfectly  the  character 
of  those  dens. 

In  the  evening  we  met  again  at  the  house  of  our  friend. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "I  will  relate  to  you  my  success  in 
buying  a  watch.  As  I  entered,  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  standing  around  the  door  in  the  room,  and  one  or 
two  behind  a  little  counter.  The  auctioneer  was  crying, 
'  Here's  the  good  watches, — pure  gold,  six- jewelled,'  &c. 
I  took  the  one  he  held  up  into  my  hand,  and  looked  at  it : 
it  was  bright,  and  looked  well.  Some  one  bid  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  I  bid  thirty.  I  supposed  it  would  go  much 
higher  than  that,  as  the  auctioneer  had  represented  it 
worth  a  hundred  dollars  ;  but  it  was  struck  off  to  me.  I 
thought  I  had  made  a  good  bargain,  and  secured  such  a 
watch  as  I  wanted,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  I  had 
expected.  A  man  standing  by,  but  not  appearing  to 
have  any  interest  in  the  concern,  said  to  me,  — 

"  l  Let  me  look  at  your  watch.' 
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"  I  did  so.  He  took  it,  opened  it,  and  seemed  to 
examine  it  very  carefully  for  some  time.  At  length,  with 
a  \erj  serious  look,  he  said,  — 

"  'My  friend,  they've  cheated  you.  That  watch  isn't 
worth  five  dollars.  Now,  I  advise  you  to  bid  off  a  good 
watch,  and  make  them  take  this  one  back  as  part  pay  at 
the  price  j'ou  gave  for  it.' 

"  '  Will  they  do  that?  '  said  I. 

"  c  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  if  you  make  them  promise  before- 
hand to  do  so.     Ask  them.' 

"  I  did  so,  and  they  said,  if  I  wanted  a  higher-priced 
and  a  better  watch  they  would  accommodate  me,  and  take 
the  other  as  part  pay.  Another  watch  was  set  up.  The 
man  who  had  so  carefully  examined  mine,  and  pronounced 
it  worthless,  now  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  said  the 
watch  now  offered  was  a  good  one,  and  advised  me  to 
secure  it  by  all  means,  saying,  — 

"  '  There  was  not  often  such  a  chance  as  this.' 

"  I  bid  upon  it,  and  others  did  the  same.  When  my 
bid  reached  sixty-five  dollars,  it  was  struck  off  to  me.  I 
now  thought  again,  I  had  made  a  good  bargain,  and  said 
to  myself,  '  Surely  this  is  a  first-rate  place  to  buy 
watches.'  I  returned  the  other  at  the  price  I  paid  for  it, 
and  received  my  new  purchase. 

"  Though  well  satisfied  that  I  had  now  made  a  good 
bargain,  and  grateful  to  my  stranger-friend  who  had 
advised  me  to  this  course,  as  I  had  an  acquaintance,  a 
watchmaker  by  trade,  who  had  lately  removed  to  the  city 
from  my  parish,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  consult  hiin, 
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and  get  his  congratulations  upon  my  fortunate  trade.  So 
I  set  off  in  good  earnest,  never  once  doubting  but  he 
would  say,  '  You  have  an  excellent  watch  here/  Enter- 
ing his  shop,  I  presented  to  him  the  watch,  I  presume 
with  somewhat  of  an  air  of  triumph,  and  said,  — 

"  '  What  is  this  watch  worth?  ' 

"  He  took  it,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  — 

"  '  It  isn't  really  ivortli  any  thing.' 

"  I  was  never  more  astounded  in  my  life.     I  said,  — 

"  '  What  will  you  give  me  for  it?  ' 

"  '  Nothing^  he  replied. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean?  '  said  I.  *  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  watch  ?    Isn't  it  good  gold  ?  ' 

"  To  all  these  inquiries  he  merely  shook  his  head,  and 
laid  down  the  watch.  I  persisted  in  my  inquiries,  when 
he  finally  said,  — 

"  '  You  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  burnished  brass,  and  it  is  worth  no  more  than  its 
weight  for  old  brass.' 

"  There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  for  I  knew  he  spoke 
as  he  thought.     I  inquired,  — 

4 '  '  Have  you  any  silver  watches  ?  I  have  had  enough 
of  gold  ones.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  he. 

"  '  Will  you  let  me  see  them?  ' 

"  He  handed  out  a  number. 

"  '  What  is  one  of  these  worth?  '  said  I. 

"  '  Eighteen  dollars,'  he  replied. 
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"  '  Will  you  give  me  one  of  these  for  mine?  ' 

"  '  No,'  said  he. 

"  ;  How  much  must  I  give  you  in  addition  to  my 
watch  ? ' 

"  <  Well,  though  your  watch  is  not  worth  any  thing, 
yet  I  will  allow  you  five  dollars  for  it  in  exchange  for  one 
of  mine  ;  but  it  is  merely  as  a  favor  to  an  old  friend.' 

"Sol  paid  him  thirteen  dollars  and  the  gold  watch; 
and  here  "  (holding  out  the  silver  watch)  "  is  the  result 
of  my  day's  experience  in  buying  a  watch." 

My  friend  said  that  when  the  watchmaker  told  him  his 
sixty-five  dollar  watch  was  worth  nothing,  he  thought  he 
felt  very  much  as  did  the  scribbler  when  Pope 

"  Dropped  at  length,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  saving  counsel:  Keep  your  piece  nine  years." 

Since  the  period  of  my  friend's  purchase  of  this  watch, 
then  a  young  man,  he  has  become  old,  and  within  a  few 
years  has  passed  away  from  earth. 

THE   M'CLELLAN   FAMILY. 

This  sketch  was  written,  and  published  in  the  "  Public 
Ledger"  in  Philadelphia,  in  18G2,  just  after  George  B. 
M'Clellan  was  appointed  general.  The  father  of  John 
and  James  M'Clellan,  his  grandfather  and  great-uncle, 
was  a  general  in  the  war  of  the  Eevolution. 

I  have  just  read  an  article  in  the  "  Press"  of  June  25, 
entitled,  "Dr.  George  M'Clellan,  by  Dr.  William  Elder" 
It  is  an  able  article,  and  docs  justice  to  that  eminent  sur- 
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geon.  My  object,  however,  is  not  to  find  fault  with  it, 
nor  specialty  to  commend. 

One  end  designed  by  the  writer  is,  to  correct  some 
statements  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
papers,  respecting  the  M'Clellan  family.  Having  resided 
for  several  j^ears  in  the  same  town,  and  same  part  of  the 
town,  with  James  M^Clellan,  the  father  of  Dr.  George 
M'Clellan,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Gen. 
George  B.  M'Clellan,  and  having  often  visited  the  family, 
I  claim  to  know  what  I  state  and  "  whereof  I  affirm." 

The  family  of  James  M'Clellan  was  a  very  pleasant 
one  to  visit.  He  received  his  friends  with  great  cor- 
diality, and  held  them  in  high  estimation.  Often,  by 
special  invitation,  have  I  visited  the  farmhouse,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Woodstock,  surrounded  by  noble 
sycamores,  looking  as  though  they  had  stood  there  a 
thousand  years.  It  stood  on  a  level  plat  of  land,  border- 
ing upon  a  branch  of  the  Quinabaug,  a  little  stream  run- 
ning through  that  section  of  the  country,  and  emptying 
into  the  Thames,  near  Norwich. 

James  M'Clellan  was  more  than  sixty  years  old,  when 
I  first  knew  him  ;  but  he  then  had  all  the  vigor,  activity, 
and  go-aheaditiveness  of  a  Connecticut  Yankee.  His 
temperament  was  ardent ;  his  thoughts  flowed  rapidly ; 
his  motions  were  quick ;  and  his  tongue  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  words.  His  residence  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
beautifully-located  village  of  Woodstock  ;  and  we  always 
knew  when  he  was  coming, -by  the  swift  galloping  of  the 
horse    upon    which    he    rode.      Rarely    was    his    horse 
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seen  to  walk  or  trot  when  M'Clellan  was  on  his  back. 
The  gallop  was  his  usual  mode  of  riding.  Every  one, 
who  had  business  to  transact  with  him,  knew  he  must  do 
it  quickly  ;  for  he  never  seemed  as  though  he  could  wait  a 
moment.  He  was  for  several  years  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Windham,  technically  termed  the  "  high  sher- 
iff; "  and  it  was  proverbial  in  the  county,  that  if  a  rogue 
could  escape  M'Clellan  he  would  never  be  caught,  either 
by  man  or  "devil."  The  people  in  the  neighborhood 
used  to  tell  a  story  of  his  crossing  a  pond,  near  his  house, 
upon  the  ice,  to  catch  a  criminal  that  had  eluded  his 
grasp,  when  the  ice  could  not  have  been  much  thicker 
than  window-glass.  Their  theory  was,  that  he  went  over 
it  so  quickly  that  it  had  not  time  to  break  before  he  was 
gone. 

His  general  characteristics  were  quickness,  resolution, 
perseverance,  and  unconquerable  will.  v 

I  have  already  said,  he  was  a  warm  friend  ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  with  equal  truth,  he  was  "  a  good  hater." 

Let  me  here  leave  James  M'Clellan,  the  father  of  Dr. 
George,  and  grandfather  of  the  general.  The  reason  of 
referring  to  John  will  appear  before  I  close.  John  was 
older  than  James.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Gov.  Trumbull.  John  was  just  the  opposite 
of  James.  He  was  calm,  quiet,  never  in  a  hurry,  but 
always  as  undisturbed  as  a  "summer  sea  when  not  a 
breeze  sweeps  o'er  its  surface."  I  saw  him  when  he  was 
sixty-five,  and  often  from  that  period  till  he  was  ninety- 
two,  at  which  age  he  died. 
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He  was  famous  for  telling  stories  ;  but  they  were  always 
related  in  a  peculiarly  moderate  and  considerate  manner. 
There  never  were  two  men  more  perfectly  antipodal  than 
were  John  and  James  M'Clellan. 

John  kept  up  the  old  Puritanic,  or,  perhaps,  it  should 
be  called  the  old  "  Levitical  law,"  —  custom  of  giving  the 
"first  fruits"  of  the  garden  and  the  farm  to  "the 
priest :  ' '  thus  you  would  see  him  with  a  little  basket  of 
the  first  ripe  strawberries,  or  early  cucumbers,  or  some 
nice  early  made  butter,  wending  his  way  to  the  house  of 
"  the  pastor,"  that  he  might  share  in  these  "  first  fruits  " 
of  all  things. 

Neither  clergymen,  nor  their  better  halves,  are  always 
wise ;  and  I  suppose  the  squire  (John  M'Clellan  always 
went  by  the  name  of  squire,  because,  as  already  said,  he 
was  a  lawyer)  never  forsook  this  custom,  but  in  one  case. 
It  was  on  this  wise  :  — 

He  had  carried  to  his  minister  some  very  early  nice 
butter.  The  wife  of  the  good  pastor,  for  some  such 
reason  as  sometimes  moves  the  ladies  to  speak  before  they 
have  well  considered  exactly  how  the  speech  may  sound, 
as  soon  as  the  squire  had  left,  said  to  the  servant,  "  Here, 
take  this  butter,  and  lay  it  aside :  it  will  only  do  to  eat 
on  fish."  The  servant  soon  carried  the  speech  to  the 
squire's  wife,  who,  being  one  of  the  best  housekeepers  in 
all  the  "land  of  steady  habits,"  was  distressed,  most 
justly  ;  and  the  squire  carried  no  more  butter  to  that  pas- 
tor. 

I  could  cover  several  pages  with  the  stories  with  which 
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the  squire  was  accustomed  to  amuse  his  visitors  ;  but  as 
the  chief  point  for  which  reference  has  been  had  to  him 
is,  to  show  the  contrast  between  him  and  his  brother 
James,  as  to  quickness  and  slowness,  I  will  leave  the  ^ 
squire,  with  relating  one  more  item  in  which  he  acted  a  • 
prominent  part.  The  squire  was  accustomed  to  send  the 
minister  a  cord  of  the  best  hickory  wood  every  autumn. 
There  was  a  man  in  the  parish,  not  renowned  for  liberal- 
ity, who  owned  a  fine  wood-lot.  His  heart  having  be- 
come opened  at  one  time,  "  he  said  he  would  give  the 
minister  as  large  a  load  of  wood  as  the  parish  would  take 
to  him."  The  squire  proposed  to  get  a  sled  built  that 
would  carry  about  ten  cords,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a 
good  Connecticut  sledding  snow,  gathered  together  all  the 
oxen  in  the  parish,  and  gave  the  minister  a  large  load. 
This  was  so  well  managed  that  the  pastor  had  wood 
enough  to  last  all  winter  ;  and  the  donor  was  some  time 
recovering  from  the  shock  produced  by  the  breach  made 
in  his  wood-lot. 

I  now  come  to  Dr.  George  MLClellan,  father  of  the  gen- 
eral, and  son  of  James. 

He  was  born  at  Woodstock,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  became 
eminent  in  surgery.  A  volume  might,  and  ought  to,  be 
written  of  this  man.  He  possessed,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  quick  perception  and  rapid  action  so  conspic- 
uous in  his  father.  In  him  were  concentrated  many  won- 
derful properties,  which  do  not  often  meet  in  the  same 
person.      While  he   was   quick  to  perceive,  and  prompt 
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to  execute,  he  was  possessed  of  surprising  perseverance. 
He  never  relinquished  an  object  which  he  had  under- 
taken ;  never  "put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looked 
back."  That  he  should  have  had  enemies,  ought  to  sur- 
prise no  one.  He  entered  the  field  of  surgery  in  this  city, 
the  emporium  of  medical  colleges  and  practice  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  he  came  directly  in  competition  with  the  first 
men  in  the  profession.  He  was  comparatively  a  stranger 
here,  an  exotic,  born  and  educated  in  the  manners,  habits, 
and  literature  of  New  England.  We  do  not  intend  to 
intimate  by  this,  that  the  Pennsylvanians,  or  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  are  reluctant  to  bestow  the  reward  of 
merit  upon  any  and  every  man,  irrespective  of  his  birth. 
To  intimate  such  a  thing,  would  be  not  only  unjust  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  contravention  of  many  facts,  —  facts 
doing  honor  to  the  good  sense,  judgment,  and  universal 
and  expansive  benevolence,  and  unstinted  largeness  of 
intellect  and  purpose,  which  are  ever  willing~to  put  "  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place."  Such  facts  may  be  recog- 
nized, in  many  instances,  in  the  honors  and  emoluments 
conferred  in  this  city,  upon  many  New-England  men.  It 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  two  of  these  only :  the  presidents 
of  the  two  colleges,  the  old  University  and  the  Girard,  are 
both  New-England  men. 

It  was  not  with  the  citizens  generally,  nor  with  politi- 
cians, that  Dr.  George  M'Clellan  had  to  contend.  But 
it  was  with  those  of  his  own  profession  ;  and,  with  them, 
it  was  not  only  in  competing  with  eminent  surgeons,  but 
also  with  the  friends  and  patrons  of  medical  schools. 
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Dr.  Elder,  in  his  graphic  description  of  Dr.  George 
M'Clellan,  has  well  said,  "Such  a  man  was  not  to  be 
repressed  or  matched.  He  must  be  treated  with  homage, 
or  he  must  be  denounced.  I  need  not  say  to  any  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  rivalries  of  schools  and  sects,  in 
medicine,  which  policy  was  adopted.' ' 

With  this  remark,  I  dismiss  the  unhappy  controversy 
in  which  the  doctor  was  engaged  with  his  professional 
brethren.  The  writer  was  not  then  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  time  and  the  men  have  already  too  long 
passed  away,  to  revive  these  unpleasant  scenes. 

My  chief  object  is  to  show  the  power,  activity,  bold 
daring,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  comprehension  and 
discretion,  of  the  Doctor.  If  it  could  be  said,  he  ope- 
rated fearlessly ;  if  it  should  be  contended,  recklessly 
even,  —  it  must  be  also  added,  he  did  it,  in  general,  suc- 
cessfully. Had  Dr.  George  M'Clellan  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  would  have 
been,  or  what  he  would  have  done.  He  died  in  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  manhood.  Since  his  death,  the 
college,  which  he  labored  hard  to  found,  has  sent  out 
the  largest  graduating  classes  of  any  one  in  our  land. 
He  had  little  time  to  write,  being  engaged  constantly  in 
practice  and  lecturing.  Still,  he  left  notes  upon  a  num- 
ber of  surgical  subjects,  which,  after  his  decease,  were 
collated  and  edited  by  his  son,  Dr.  II.  B.  M'Clellan,  of 
this  city,  and  published  in  a  beautiful  volume  octavo,  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  two  pages.  It  was  published  in 
18-18  ;  and  the  writer,  then  a  medical  practitioner  in  Bos- 
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ton,  by  the  politeness  of  the  son  and  editor  of  the  work, 
received  a  copy.  .  It  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  com- 
prises, in  a  measure,  the  views  and  practice  of  the  doctor. 
The  notes  as  they  appear,  from  Dr.  George  M'Clellan, 
are  admirable.  The  articles  upon  Injuries,  upon  the  Sys- 
tem, Erysipelas,  Abscesses,  Ulcers,  Burns  and  Scalds, 
Effects  of  Cold,  Wounds,  &c,  are  well  written,  contain 
excellent  hints,  both  as  to  pathology  and  treatment  of 
such  patients.  I  never  read  this  work  but  with  admira- 
tion and  profit ;  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  re- 
spectable surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

In  speaking  of  the  M'Clellan  family,  I  should  not  omit 
the  name  of  Dr.  James  M'Clellan.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Dr.  George.  He  also  came  to  this  city,  was 
for  many  years  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  did  not  give  his  attention  so  much  to 
surgery,  as  to  general  practice  ;  and  in  obstetrics,  he  had 
an  excellent  reputation  and  a  large  practice.  He  was 
very  different  from  his  brother,  Dr.  George.  He  was 
moderate,  perhaps  some  would  say  slow ;  very  careful 
and  sedate.  He  was  more  like  his  uncle,  the  lawyer  of 
Woodstock,  than  his  father  or  brother.  He  had  excellent 
characteristics  for  a  practitioner  of  obstetrics,  and  showed 
his  good  judgment  in  selecting  that,  as  the  branch  of  the 
medical  profession  in  which  he  might  excel.  He  was  an 
Elder  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  this  city, 
and,  I  believe,  universally  esteemed.  He  also  died  in 
the  strength  of  his  manhood. 
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From  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  M'Clellan  fam- 
ily, it  will  be  seen  that  a  peculiarity  of  it,  running,  at 
least,  for  two  generations,  was  a  mingling  of  the  quick, 
daring,  active,  and  of  the  slow,  considerate,  calculating 
character.  This  was,  indeed,  an  idiosyncracy  of  the  fam- 
ily. Scarcely  will  you  find,  in  any  one  family,  these  two 
characteristics.  They  both  had  a  place  ;  both  were  ne- 
cessary, both  admirable,  when  properly  blended.  Neither 
may  be  said  to  be  perfect  alone. 

A  question  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  my  readers,  How 
is  it  with  the  general,  George  B.  M'Clellan?  As  he  is  a 
public  man,  now  occupying  one  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  in  the  nation,  looking  at  a  genealogical  chart 
of  the  family,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  draw  it,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  Does  he  most  resemble  his  father  and 
grandfather,  or  his  uncle  and  great-uncle?  The  writer 
can  only  say,  he  has  never  seen  the  general  since  he  was 
a  babe,  "  mewling  in  his  nurse's  arms,"  and  therefore  the 
reader  can  answer  the  question  as  well  as  the  writer.  If 
the  two  general  characteristics,  to  which  reference  is  had 
above,  are  happily  commingled  in  him,  he  would  seem  to 
be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  That  they  are  not 
so  commingled,  I  have  no  disposition  to  say. 

That  a  most  thorough  general  could  be  constructed  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  family,  no  one  will  doubt  for  a 
moment.  Even  an  Alexander,  a  C3TUS,  a  Caesar,  a 
Napoleon,  or  a  Washington,  could  be  manufactured  out 
of  such  ingredients. 

The  family  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
respected  in  New  England. 
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Lorenzo  Dow,  the  only  man  in  those  clays  who  wore  a 
long  beard,  with  Peggy  his  second  wife,  visited  Wood- 
stock Springs  every  year.  He  was  an  intelligent,  gentle- 
manly man ;  and  I  allowed  him  to  preach  in  our  church, 
for  which  he  thanked  me  very  cordially.  There  are 
anecdotes  enough  of  him  to  make  a  volume. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AMOS   LAWRENCE. 


Contents.  —  Birth,  Death,  Countenance,  Manner  of  Giving, 
Contrast  of  Givers  —  Mother  —  Letter  to  Her — Delicate 
Constitution  —  Studying  Astronomy  —  Education  —  In- 
tegrity —  Temperance  —  Tobacco  —  Esquire  Brazer's 
Store  —  Beginning  just  right — Recognition  of  Providence 
—  Little  Doctor  —  Catholicity  —  Debility  —  Diet  —  Let- 
ter to  President  Hopkins  —  Advice  to  One  in  pursuit  of 
a  Wife  —  Letter  to  his  Daughter  —  Letter  to  his  Sister  — 
General  Characteristics  and  Advice  —  His  Sons. 

"  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

To  3'oung  men  especially,  the  life  of  such  a  man  as 
Amos  Lawrence,  may  be  of  signal  sendee.  Whether  we 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  man  of  business,  as  a  cit- 
izen, a  neighbor,  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  his  age,  or, 
as  a  man  of  high  moral  principle,  and  strict  integrity  and 
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piety,  his  life  should  lead  every  young  man,  and  above 
all,  every  merchant,  to  admire  and  copj\  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  write  his  life.  That  has  been  done,  and  well 
done,  by  his  son  William  E.  Lawrence,  M.D.  ;  and  a  life 
of  him  has  just  been  published  by  D.  Loring  &  Co.  of 
this  city. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not 
intimate  ;  and  he  lived  but  eleven  years  after  my  removal 
to  the  city.  I  knew  him,  however,  as  many  other  beggars 
did ;  for  I  have  begged  money  for  feeble  churches,  for 
Colonization  and  Anti-Slavey,  for  Temperance,  Home 
Missionary,  and  Boston  Provident  Societies,  as  well  as  for 
many  poor  patients  in  a  long  medical  practice. 

I  wish  to  speak  particularly  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence's giving  ;  for  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  different  persons  give,  as  in  the  amounts  of 
their  donations.  Some  give  with  such  a  patronizing  air, 
and  strive  to  make  the  recipient  so  feel  Ms  dependence, 
that  one  almost  wishes  they  had  not  given  at  all.  Others 
give  with  such  a  frowning  countenance,  and  lugubrious 
looks,  that  one  would  think  the}'  were  parting  with  their 
last  dollar,  or  best  friend.  Mr.  Lawrence  always  had  a 
pleasant  countenance ;  but  when  he  gave,  it  seemed  ra- 
diant with  J03',  so  much  did  he  seem  delighted  with  doing 
good.  On  such  occasions,  he  looked  very  much  as  a  lady 
of  taste,  on  beholding  the  engraving  of  him  which  accom- 
panies this  memoir,  expressed  herself,  "What  an  angelic 
face!" 
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Things   show  best  by  contrast ;  or,  as  the  poet  says, 

"  Compare  your  bastard  scarlet  with  the  right: 
The  difference  will  appear,  though  both  are  bright. " 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following :  In  one  of 
my  begging  missions  for  a  feeble  church,  I  visited  a  par- 
ish not  far  from  Boston,  and  called  upon  a  deacon  of  the 
church.  He  gave  me  the  names  of  three  wealthy  gentle- 
men, of  whom  he  thought  I  should  receive  something.  I 
visited  them  all,  but  obtained  nothing ;  save  sad  details 
of  poverty  and  distress.  I  returned  to  the  deacon,  and 
reported  my  ill  success.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  have  no 
pastor,  and  to-night  is  our  monthly  concert.  You  stop 
and  talk  to  us,  and  we  will  get  some  money  out  of  these 
men."  I  did  as  he  directed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
cert, he  stated  that  I  wanted  fifty  dollars  for  what  he 
considered  a  worthy  object;  and  he  came  to  the  table, 
and  gave  me  a  five-dollar  bill.  Then  a  lady  gave  me 
three  dollars,  and  so,  others.  Two  of  the  men  I  had  seen, 
but  of  whom  I  obtained  nothing,  were  before  me.  See- 
ing others  give,  one  of  them  began  to  twist  about  in 
his  seat;  and,  finally,  gave  me  a  ten-dollar  bill.  This 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  other,  and  he  came  to  the 
table,  and  gave  me  ten  dollars.  I  went  home  with  the 
deacon ;  and  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  house,  he  said, 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  we  would  get  some  money  out  of 
them?  "  But  how  different  was  their  manner  of  giving 
from  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  ! 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  born  in  Groton,  April  22,  1786. 
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"  He  fell  asleep  "  on  the  early  morning  of  the  new  year, 
1853. 

During  the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life,  he  gave 
to  charitable  objects,  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  during  his  life,  he  gave  away  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  an  immense  sum  for  one  man 
to  give  from  his  own  private  fortune. 

The  following  items  may  be  gathered  from  Recollections 
of  this  excellent  man,  and  from  what  is  recorded  of  him. 
I  can  only  name,  and  let  the  reader  expand,  them. 

1.  In  early  life,  like  many  other  good  men,  he  was 
much  indebted  to  a  mother's  instruction.  For  this  he 
gave  the  fullest  credit ;  for  late  in  life  he  wrote  to  her, 
* '  My  dear  and  honored  mother,  my  mind  turns  back  to 
you  almost  as  frequently  as  its  powers  are  brought  into 
separate  action,  and  always  with  an  interest  that  animates 
and  quickens  my  pulse ;  for,  under  God,  it  is  by  your 
good  influence  and  teachings,  that  I  am  prepared  to  enjoy 
those  blessings  which  He  has  so  richly  scattered  in  my 
path  in  all  my  onward  progress  in  life.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  your  image  should  be  with  me,  unless 
I  should  prove  wholly  unworthy  of  you  ?  Your  journey  is 
so  much  of  it  performed,  that  those  objects  which  inter- 
ested you  so  greatly  in  its  early  stages,  have  lost  their 
charms  ;  and  well  it  is  that  they  have,  for  they  now  would 
prove  clogs  in  the  way ;  and  it  is  to  3*0111'  children,  to  your 
Saviour,  and  3*our  God,  that  3*0111*  mind  and  heart  now 
turn,  as  the  natural  sources  of  pleasure.  The  cheering 
promise  that  encouraged  you,  when  30111'  powers  were  the 
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highest,  will  not  fail  you  when  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities  have  made  it  more  necessary  to  your  comfort  to 
get  over  the  few  remaining  spans  of  your  journey.  To 
God  I  commend  you,  and  pray  him  to  make  the  path  light, 
and  your  way  confiding  and  joyful,  until  you  shall  reach 
that  home  prepared  for  the  faithful.,, 

2.  His  constitution  was  always  delicate ;  yet,  as  has 
been  seen  by  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  he  lived  till 
his  sixty-seventh  year.  His  life  was  doubtless  lengthened 
by  his  careful  habits,  which  will  be  stated  in  the  sequel. 

3.  He  was  an  astronomer  in  early  life ;  for  he  says, 
"The  beautiful  images  of  early  life,  come  up  in  these 
bright  moonlight  nights,  which  I  used  to  enjoy  in  the 
fields,  below  our  old  mansion,  where  I  was  sent  to  watch 
the  cattle.  There  I  studied  astronomy,  to  more  account 
than  ever  afterwards ;  for  the  heavens  were  impressive 
teachers  of  the  goodness  of  that  Father  who  is  ever  near 
to  each  of  his  children." 

4.  He  was  educated  in  a  public  school  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards,  at  Groton  Academy ;  and  not,  as  has  some- 
times been  publicly  stated,  "  in  a  grocery-store,  where  he 
sold  rum  by  the  glass."  His  education,  though  not  colle- 
giate, was  sufficient  for  all  business  and  social  purposes ; 
and  to  qualify  him  for  a  Christian  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
"  merchant  prince."  I  have  the  best  authority  for  saj-ing 
that  Squire  Brazer's  store  (where  he  was  a  clerk)  was  the 
rendezvous,  and  exchange,  for  half  the  county.  It  was 
a  great  institution.  An  entrance  to  it  was  coveted  by 
every  young  man  in  town.     It  was  considered  equal  to  an 
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entrance  to  Harvard  College,  and  was  gained  only  by 
merit  and  great  favor.  The  custom  of  entertaining  the 
good  customers  with  toddy,  was  universal;  but  no  pay 
was  taken. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  industry,  integrity,  and  honesty  made 
his  fortune. 

6.  Of  hie  temperate  habits,  while  in  Mr.  Brazer's  store, 
Mr.  Lawrence  makes  the  following  statement.  He  says, 
"The  quantity  of  rum  and  brandy  sold  at  this  country 
store,  would  surprise  the  temperance  men  of  modern 
times.  Grog  was  dispensed  every  day  at  eleven  and  at 
four  o'clock.  For  a  short  time,  I  drank  with  them  ;  but, 
finding  the  desire  for  it  increasing  upon  me,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  stop  drinking  altogether.  From  this  time 
forward,  I  never  drank  a  spoonful,  though  I  mixed  gal- 
lons for  my  old  master  and  his  customers." 

This  liquor  was  not  sold,  as  stated  above ;  but  given 
away  to  customers,  as  was  the  general  practice  at  that 
time.  In  after-life,  Mr.  Lawrence  used  wine  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  physicians.  He  decided  not  to  be  a  slave  to 
tobacco  in  any  form  ;  and  he  says,  "  I  have  in  my  drawer 
a  superior  Havana  cigar,  but  only  to  smell  of.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  smoked  a  cigar ;  never  chewed  but  one 
quid,  and  that  was  before  I  was  fifteen,  and  never  took 
an  ounce  of  snuff,  though  the  scented  rappee  of  forty 
years  ago  had  great  charms  for  me." 

7.  Mr.  Lawrence  ascribed  all  his  "success  in  life,  to 
the  simple  fact  that  he  started  just  right." 

8.  He  showed  his  wisdom  in  giving  away  his  property 
while  he  lived. 
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9.  He  recognized  the  Divine  hand  in  all  events,  both 
great  and  small. 

In  1832,  the  health  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  quite  feeble, 
and  he  was  much  strengthened  by  riding  on  horseback. 
He  was  accustomed  to  secure  the  company  of  a  Mend  for 
his  morning's  ride.  Sometimes  this  was  one  of  his  busi- 
ness acquaintance  ;  but  more  frequently  it  was  one  of  the 
city  clergy.  In  this  matter,  no  denominational  distinction 
seemed  to  influence  his  choice ;  and  there  are  now  living 
in  the  city  of  Boston  several  clergjTnen,  for  whose  benefit 
and  company  he  kept  a  horse,  and  who  still  remember 
the  long  morning  rides  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
take  with  him. 

So  feeble  was  his  health,  that  exercise  alone  would  not 
render  it  tolerable.  He  was  obliged  to  be  watchful  of  his 
diet ;  his  food  was  of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  was  taken 
in  small  quantities,  after  having  been  weighed  in  a  bal- 
ance, which  always  stood  before  him  upon  his  writing- 
table.  He  had  a  certain  amount  sent  to  him  from  the 
table,  which  he  eat  alone  in  his  chamber,  that  he  might 
have  perfect  quiet.  For  the  last  sixteen  years,  he  sat 
down  at  no  meal  with  his  family.  In  a  letter  to  President 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  he  says:  "  If  your  young 
folks  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  epicureanism,  tell  them 
to  take  some  bits  of  coarse  bread  (one  ounce  and  a  little 
more) ,  soak  them  in  three  gills  of  coarse  meal  gruel,  and 
make  their  dinner  of  them  and  nothing  else,  beginning 
very  hungry,  and  leaving  off  more  hungry.  The  food  is 
delicious,  and  such  as  no  modern  epicureanism  can  equal. " 
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He  wrote  to  his  son  in  1832,  "My  little  doctor  does 
wonders  for  me.' '  His  little  doctor  was  his  horse.  "I 
want  you  to  analyze  more  closely  the  tendency  of  princi- 
ples, associations,  and  conduct,  and  strive  to  adopt  such 
as  will  make  it  easier  to  go  right  than  wrong.  The  moral 
taste,  like  the  natural,  is  vitiated  by  abuse.  Gluttony, 
tobacco,  and  intoxicating  drink,  are  not  less  dangerous  to 
the  latter,  than  loose  principles,  bad  associations,  and 
profligate  conduct,  are  to  the  former.  Look  well  to  all 
these  things/ '     His  two  surviving  sons  have  so  done. 

To  a  young  man,  in  1832,  he  wrote:  "  There  was  a 
part  of  Boston  which  used  to  be  visited  out  of  curiosity, 
when  I  first  came  here,  by  young  men,  into  which  I  never 
set  foot  for  the  whole  time  I  remained  a  single  man.  I 
avoided  it  because  I  not  only  wished  to  keep  clear  of  the 
temptation,  common  in  that  part,  but  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  evil.  I  never  regretted  it ;  and  I  would  advise 
all  young  men  to  strengthen  their  good  resolutions,  and 
to  plant  deep  and  strong  the  principles  of  right,  and  to 
avoid  temptation.' '  To  a  young  friend  about  to  select  a 
companion,  he  wrote:  "Take  care  that  fancy  does  not 
beguile  you  of  your  unclerstandng  in  making  your  choice. 
A  mere  picture  is  not  all  that  is  needful  in  the  up-and- 
down  hills  of  life.  Be  careful,  when  you  pick,  to  get  a 
heart,  a  soul,  and  a  body." 

To  his  daughter  on  her  eighteenth  birthday,  he  wrote : 
"  Eighteen  years  of  your  life  are  now  passed ;  and  the 
events  of  this  period  have  been  deeply  interesting  to  me, 
and  have  made  such  impressions  on  you,  and  have  left 
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such  marks  of  progress,  I  hope,  in  the  divine  life,  as  will 
insure  your  onward  and  upward  course,  until  you  shall 
join  that  dear  one  whose  home  has  been  in  heaven  for 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  your  life.  When  I  look  upon 
you  or  think  of  your  appearance,  the  image  of  your  mother 
is  before  me ;  and  then  I  feel  that  deep  solicitude  that 
your  mind  and  heart  may  be  influenced  with  those  heav- 
enly influences  that  gave  a  grace  and  charm  to  all  she 
did.,, 

Let  3'oung  ladies,  as  well  as  young  men,  listen  to  the 
following:  "  If  I  were  to  select  for  you  the  richest  por- 
tion (and  what  a  portion  of  earthly  wishes  could  not  his 
millions  have  selected?)  which  a  fond  father  could  choose, 
it  would  be  that  you  might  have  a  mind  and  a  heart  to 
perform  all  those  duties  which  your  station  and  condition 
in  life  require,  upon  time  Christian  principles,  so  that  at 
the  day  of  account,  you  may  receive  the  cheering  sound 
of  the  Master's  voice.' ' 

But  I  must  cease  to  quote  the  admirable  advice  and 
beautiful  sentiments  of  this  excellent  man.  All  his  coun- 
sels, all  his  letters,  all  his  intercourse  with  his  partners 
and  his  clerks,  all  his  rides  on  horseback  with  the  clergy 
and  ladies  of  Boston,  all  his  longer  journeys  and  tours 
with  his  companions,  and  all  the  counting-room  and  fire- 
side chats  with  those  who  were  privileged  to  be  there, 
all  speak  forth  the  same  kind  of  advice,  —  all  have  refer- 
ence to  being  guided  by  that  Christian  principle  which 
alone  can  secure  confidence  and  honor  among  men,  the 
approbation  of  our  own  conscience,  and  the  favor  of  our 
final  Judge. 
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To  a  sister,  lie  wrote:  "  This  morning  seems  almost 
like  a  foretaste  of  heaven ;  the  sun  shines  bright,  the  air 
is  soft  ;  I  am  comfortable.  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive, 
and  yet  I  would  willingly  exchange  worlds  this  day,  if  it 
be  the  good  pleasure  of  our  best  Friend  and  Father  in 
heaven." 

How  happy  must  such  a  man  have  been!  He  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  human  attainments,  —  rich  in  the 
goods  of  this  world  —  rich  in  family  and  friends  —  rich  in 
the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish,  whom  his 
bounty  had  fed  and  clothed  — rich  in  "  the  alms-deeds  " 
which,  like  "Dorcas,"  he  did  —  rich  in  a  good  conscience  ; 
but  richer  still  in  faith,  and  an  heir  of  the  promised  inher- 
itance reserved  in  heaven  for  all  who  do  the  Saviour's 
will. 

Of  the  sons  (now  living)  of  such  a  father,  much  may  be 
expected;  nor  has  such  expectation  been  in  vain,  for 
they  have  proved  worthy  of  their  descent.  They  are 
Amos  A.  and  William  R.,  the  former  a  well-known  mer- 
chant, the  latter  a  physician;  both  renowned  for  their 
benevolence  and  weight  of  character,  and  held  in  high 
estimation  in  this  community.  This  is  sufficient  to  say 
of  them,  as  they  still  remain  among  us,  and  are  known  by 
their  works. 
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